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SECRETAFirS NOTES 


New Members. 

Tha following members joined the lastitaiion between the 1st October 1913 and 
the 3lst December 1913, inclusive:— . ' 


LIFE MIHCEES. 


Capfc. T. N. S. M. Howard. 
Lieut. H. R. Stranack. 
Lieut. H. G. Robson 
Lieut. C. G L. Tottenham. 
Lt,-Coi. W. D Bird. 


Oapt. O. O. C (’krke. 
Lieut. 1. B. Chi! kr*. 
Lieut. J. A. M. boobie, 
Capt. II. T. MorsiiOJul. 
Major E. C. L. Wallace. 


OEBINARY MEMBSaS. 


Capt. R. G. Alexander. 

Lieut. St. J. V. Baker. 

Lieut. H, Macdonald, 

Lieut. J. B. V. Sherstoo. 
Lieut. H. G. A. Fellow es, 
Capt. E. Maxwell. 

2u(i Lieut, E. S. McL. Frinsep. 
2nd Lieut. 1. Campbell. 

2nd Lieut. B. Onslow. 

Brig. General K. E. Lean. 
Captain. C, L. ISorinan. 

Major. E. E. Harwell. 

Cap tain, H. 0. Pulley, 

Capt. J. P. Barrington 
Br.-,GeaK W. H, 'Dobhk. 
Commdr. A. S. T, Bowden. 
Major D’A. Legard, 

Major F. C, Turner, 


Lieut. H. W. Goldfmp, 
iMajor General lb C. 0. Stuart, 
Brig. General 0, B. S. F, Sliore. 
Oapt. E. Will ter. 

Capt. E, S Nillett. 

Colimel E. H. jlazeltoiit. 

Lieut J. 0, Ward. 

Lieut. IL W. L. Waller, 

Cap t . It .. D . J e n n i n gs. 

Colonel F. LL. S Thomas, 

.^f ajur General E. S, .May, 

Vat’L J. ^IcL, G. Tavlor. 

■ Majttr Gf*rn*i’iil C A, Aiider.'Oii. 
2nd Lieut A. MuD. Ritchie. 
Capt M. Ch Cumdugliatit 
Lieut. S. Aiifircwes 
Major H, Smytln 
Lieut. H. W, C, Bro widow. 


il — Tactical Problems. 


HONOEART MBMBEB. 
H. Hensman, Esq. 


nf working for Q. (i) tactical sclipme.s are issued by tlie Council 

“®“bers only, at Rs. 5 per scheme, which include critirisnis 
not availabie.^^ ^ qualified officer selected by the Council. 23 schemes are 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for mmm and smlnHnnm 

must be sent under these number, to the «olotions, 
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Secretary’s Notes. 

III. — Military History Papers. 

(i) In order to assist candidates for the Stuff Colleges, and other officers, in 
the study of military history, the Institution has for issue, to ineinhers only, sets 
of questions on selected campaigns. The following papers are now available: — 

(a) One paper on the Waterloo Campaign. 

(b) Two papers on Callwell’s Small Wars. 

(c) Two papers on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War. 

{d) Three papers on the battles of the Russo* Japanese War. 

(e) Two papers on the Afghan War, 1879-80 

(/) Two papers on the Crimean War. 

(i;) One paper on the Indian Mutiny. 

(Ji) One paper on the Shenandoah Valley Campaign 1861-62. 

( i) One paper on the Bohemian Campaign, 1666, to the Battle of Konig- 
gratz. 

(j) Other papers on the Campaign of 1806, the Shenandoah Valley Cam- 
paign, the Bohemian Campaign 1366, and the Franco-German War 
1870-71 will shortly be ready^ 

The charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, which includes criticism by fully 
qualified officers selected by the Council. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and answers 
must be sent under these number to the Secretary. 

(ti) Pamphlets dealing with the Shenaridoah Valley Campaign from April 
1861 to June 1862, and the Bohemian Oainp iign, 1866. to the hartie f»f Koniggraty 
inclusive. October 1918, can be obtained from the Secretary. Price one rupee 
each. 

IV. — Roil of Members, 

Copies of the Roll of Members, correcloi to 1st June Ij 13, are available, 
Price Rs. 2 per copy, per V, P. Post 

V. — Premia for Articles in the Journal. 

As it does not seem to be generally known that articles are paid for, as far 
as the resources of the institution will allow, members are informed that a sum 
not exceeding Rs. 400 h awarded for articles and reviews published in each 
Quarterly Journal. 

VI. — Library Catalogue. 

The library catalogue revised up to 1st November 1912 is now ready. Mem- 
bers requiring copies should kindly inform the Secretary. Lists of books since 
received are published quarterly with the Journal. 

Price of catalogue Re. 1, or Re. 1-4-0 by V. P, P. 

V.— Library, 

Several instances have occurred lately of members who have asked for books 
from the library, having refused to accept them on delivery by V. P. P. Mem- 
bers are therefore informed that when books asked for are out at the time of 
receipt of the request, they are recalled under Library Rule No. 6 a fortnight 
after issue and sent to them. 

If no instructions are received that they will not be wanted, unless received 
within a certain time, members will be held liable for the postage, whether thev 
refuse them on delivery or not. ^ 
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Seoretary’s fiotes. 

VIII. — Books and Wlaps presented to Library. 

The acknowledgement of the Coiioci! for the following- presentations ara hereby 
recorded:— 

Presented by H. Hensman, Esq. 

Campaign on, the North-West Frontier by Captain H. L. He ’rill 

Life of .Field Marshal Sir William Gornm by Francis Cutting CaiT*Gomm.* 

, . ..Gun Bunning and .the, North-West Frontier by the Hon. Arnold Iveppel 
The Heart of Asia by F. fl. Skine, n-nd E. I. Bos.s. . . 

The Forward Policy and it Bosolts by Bichard Isaac Bence. 

Lockhart’s advance throngli Tirab by Captain L. I, Blmdwclh 
Innermost Asia by .Balph P. CobbokL 

Ten tlimisand miles in Persia by Major Perc}^ MoleBwor'th Sykes. 

;My Experience of the Boer War, by Count Sternburg. 

The Cabinet and War by Major Evans Gordon. 

/ ^ 'With, Mounted Infantry in Tibet by Maj. W. J. Ottley. 

Through Shen-Kan by K, S, Clark .and A. do C. Sowerby. 

Presented by Captain B. J. Haslam, R. £. 

Kriegsgesohiohthioker Atlas Zun Stuclium der Feldziige der Neiiesten Zeit, 

By von Fritz Schirmer.. 

Presented by Colonel L G, Watkins, R.A. 

Burmese map foiina in tiie Palace at Mandalay in 1885. 

IX. — Gold S^edal Prize Essays. 


The Council have chosen as the sabject for the Gold Medal E.S8ay -for Itl34..4 
the following: — 

^^The tactics of street fighting as ap'pUed to Eastern Countries.'* 

The following are the conditions of the competition: 

fl) The competition is open to all gazetted officers of the Civil Administration, 
the Navy, Army, or Yolunteers. 

(2) Essays must be printed or fype-^vritten and submitted in duplicate. 

(3) When a reference is made to any work , the title of such work m to be 
quoted. 

(i) E'^says are to be strictlg anomjmom. Eieh must have a motto, and 
enclosed with the essay r here sin u Id be sen I a miird envelope with the motto 
written on the outside and the name of the competitor inside, 

Fssays will not be accepted unless received by Secretary ou or before th© 
oQtii June 1914, 

(6) Essays will he submitted for adjudication to Beferees chosen by the 
LounciL Ho medal will be awarded if the Council consider that the test eswy k 
not or a sufficient standard of excellence. 


successful candidate will be announced at a Counefl 
Meeting to be held m Angusi or September 1914. 

r ®J®**yf.®ub™<:ted are to become the property of the United Service 

wWsoPw'’ f If*® and authors will not be at liberty to make any use 

whatsoever of tlieir essays without tlie sanction of tlie Council. ^ ^ 
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Secretary’s Notes. 

X. — Northern and Southern Army Prize Essays. f 

The Gouncil awarded the sum of Rs. 150 each on the nsiial conditions, for the 
best essays sent in from members of the Northern and Southern Armies by the 
Slst December 1913, on subjects .selected by their respective Commanders. 

The following subjects were selected i — 

Northern Army . — The best means of securing at peace mancEiivres and in 
war, co-operation between British and Indian troops.” 

Bouihern “The consideration of the maintenance in^ the field of an 

army of 2 divisions operating in Afghanistan on the Southern Line of advance, 
against an enemy whose forces are organized on European lines«’^ 

XI. — Regulations of the U. 8 . 1 . of I. 

As several amendments have lately been made to the Rules and Bylaws 
of the Institution, they have been reprinted and copies are circulated with this 
Journal. 

XII. — Quarterly Summary. 

A new feature was introduced in the October Journal, namely a summary 
of news of military interest. It is intended chiefiy for those out of India or 
otherwise out of touch with the Army. It is at present only a beginning, but it 
is hoped that it will in due course form a valuable addition to ^the Journal whea 
the idea has assumed a definite form. 

XIII. — Army Lists. 

The Institution is prepared to {supply to members and units typed extracts 
or printed facsimile page.s from old Army Lists, from the date of their being 
raised, for all units of the Indian Army at the following rates . — 

Typed copy of each original page in Army List Re 1 

Printed facsimile copy of each original page in Army List ... E.s. 2 

Binding, if required ... extra. 

XIV. — Madras Army, drawings of old regimental uniforms, 

badges, colours. 

The Institution has official designs for the dress of Cavalry, Artillery and 
Infantry Units of the old Madras Army for the period about 1840 50; also the 
sanctioned designs for the buttons, and badges of each regiment and numerous 
sketches of the same and of regimental colours sent up for sanction, are available. 

Any regiment which w'shes to have their own designs may receive them on 
application. But as there is only one copy of the authorised dress of each am: 
at that period these can be reproduced, if several regiments wish to have thee; 
and agree to bear a share of the cost. 
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GoM Medal Prize Essay, 1912^13. 

By Major A. G. Thomson. §8th Vanghanh Rifles (F. F.J 

Subject,— Examine the application of the main principles 
laid down in Field Service Regulations I. Chapter VII» {The 
Battle) to the conditions of a campaign in a terrain similar 
to that of Baluchistan and Afghanistan, against an Army or- 
ganised on modern principles.’’ 

MoTTO.—DciiS Providebit, 

In the following pages the reader -is presumed to have 
gathered the main principles set out in Chapter' Vlf, from the 
text-book itself. But before considering their application in a 
terrain similar to that of Baluchistan and Afghanistan, an out- 
line of the chief physical characteristics of these countries may 
not be out of place. 

Where illustrations are required they are taken from Afghan 
history ; not because that history contains the only examples of 
war m a similar country— campaigns in Abyssinia, Percja, 
Central Asia, might be quoted with equal relevance — but because 
the reader may wish for further detail regarding specific cases, 
and books of reference relating to Afghanistan will be readily 
available to him. It is true that unorganised tribal gatherings 
furnished the more serious opposition to our forces in Afghanistan, 
but this fact does not prevent fair deductions being made for use 
against an organised enemy. 
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Gold Metial Prize Essay, 19f2«13, 

Description of the Terrain.^' 

The terrain of Baluchistan and Afghanistan comprises four 
types— Desert, Mountain, Upland Valleys, Plateaux. 

The deserts of Baluchistan and Southern and Western Af- 
ghanistan are either sandy valleys broken 
Desert. by barren rugged mountains, or broad 

wastes of rolling sand-hills. Their chief 
characteristics are intense heat, scarcity of water, absence of sup- 
plies, and few roads, which are heavy and sandy. The direction 
of the roads and the distance between the stages are determined 
by the presence of water. At many of the stages the latter is suffi- 
cient only for a small caravan; moreover, it is often brackish and 
mixed with deleterious salts. Neither fodder, except possibly for 
camels, nor firewood can be counted on. A military force would 
have to carry water and supplies, enough to last for ten days or 
a fortnight, according to the width of desert to be crossed ; conse- 
quently only small and specially equipped parties could attempt 
the crossing. 

Tracts of mountainous country cover the greater part of the 
region under consideration. Steep high 
Mountain, ridges, broken at frequent intervals by higher 

peaks, separate narrow winding valleys and 
gorges. The main ridges throw out spurs at all conceivable 
angles, forming a tangled maze of hills, which command nearly 
every corner of the lower ground between them, and furnish a- 
succession of positions whence an advance can be resisted. The 
hills may be barren, as they generally are in the Southern por- 
tions of the tract, or densely wooded, as In the Northern. The 
ravines are often dotted with patches of cultivation, where the 
lie of the ground admits of water being brought on to it, and 
of terraces being formed to retain the moisture. The gorges are 
sometimes so riarrow that a laden mule can scarcely pass through 
them. The mountain ranges are crossed by passes, which may be 

Military Report on AfgKanistan. 

Field Notes on Afghanistan, 
and Afghan War, Of&cial Account, 

History of the and Afghan War, Colonel H, B, Hanna. 
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GoM Medal Prize Emmy,- 

deep gorges worn by the action of water, or mere depressions in 
the Gontour of the range with steep gradients leading up to them. 
Most of the passes form strong defensive positions, The height 
of the mountain ranges varies roughly from 5,000 feet above sea 
level in the. South and West to 25,000 feet in the North-East 
Consequently, in the higher tracts many of the passes are closed 
by snow in the winter months from November to March, 

The high moimtains of the Hindu Khush Range traverse 
Afghanistan from the North-East, forming a barrier North of 
Kabul, which is crossed by three important passes and by many 
smaller ones. Gradually becomi,ng lower,, the range takes a 
more westerly direction, where it is known as the Koh-i-Baba, 
and after dividing into three main branches it sinks into the 
Herat plain. A triangular mountain tract, impassable by any 
but small lightly equipped columns, stretches southwards from 
the Koh-i-Baba in the district known as Hazarajat. From the 
Hindu Khush a strip of mountainous country stretches south along 
the eastern frontier to Quetta. The effect is that all approaches 
to the centre of Government are barred by difficult passes, and 
the .advance of any but small forces is restricted to certain 
definite lines. 

Here and there the mountains recede and leave room for re- 
latively broad and fertile valleys, such as the 
p an a ^ eys. Logar Valley and Maidan, both near Kabul. 

These valleys are extensively cultivated by means of irrigation. 
The irrigation channels are numerous, many of them deep and 
bro^d and lined by trees, and they restrict the free move- 
ment of all arms, especially of artillery and wheeled trans- 
port. Where the fields are cut into terraces, they have the same 
effect but in a lesser degree. Towards the south and west of 
the area, water is brought by fenrem— underground tunnels 
with construction shafts sunk at short intervals along their 
course. As the level of the ground falls, theses tunnels become 
open ditches which get gradually shallower until at length 
the water flows out on the surface. The water may be turned 
on to the fields at will, thus rendering them' boggy and impass- 
able. Where these obstacles do not interfere, however, the 
valleys are suitable to the action of all arms. There are many 
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Gold modal Ptizo Esoay, 1312-13. 


Plateaux* 


villages, and orchards, all of which afford good cover. The 
usual type of village is a mud-walled enclosure flanked hy one 
or two towers. Many of them form strong positions against 
rifle fire, but the dwelling houses are usually too dirty to 
give agreeable billeting accommodation unless they are first 
thoroughly cleaned. 

The valleys are sometimes broken by hills, which may rise 
1,000 feet above the general level. These are like the mountains 
already described, and are generally surrounded by a tumbled 
mass of foot-hills. 

North of the great southern desert, which is called the 
Registan, a stony plain, broken by many 
undulations and low hills, rises gradually 
towards the mountains of the districts of Hazarajat and Zemin- 
dawar. Though the plain is cut up by many rivers and nalas^ 
the greater part of it is waterless and barren. There is cultiva- 
tion near the rivers, and water may also be found In karezes^ and 
a few scattered oases, and in the /aila.s after rain. 

In some p »rts of the country, for example the plain of Nin- 
grahar and the country between Kandahar and Ghazni, and 
characteristics of the stony plateaux and fertile valleys are found 
side by side, 

The larger rivers are subject to annual floods. The water 
rises with the melting of the snow in the 
mountains in March, reaches its greatest 
depth in April and May, and returns to its usual level iii June or 
July. In their upper courses the rivers are mountain torrents, 
which rush down winding ravines. After leaving the hills they 
flow between high steep banks in broad channels, which are 
only entirely covered with water in flood time. In flood they 
are unfordable ; at other times they may be forded at many 
points, but previous reconnaissance is always advisable in case 
of quicksands. 

Since the climate of Baluchistan and Afghanistan is influenc- 

Climate. physical features than by lati- 

tude, its variations must be noticed in this 
essay m so far as they might affect tactical operations. The 
range of temperature in the twenty- four hours may extend to 8 o 


Rivers. 
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Go/d Mmiai' PtfZ0 Emmy., i9/2^I3^ 


degrees' Fahrenlieit./ .Airion^^ nioiintaJns the valleys are' 

■ always' much hotter, th hil'l-tops ; and, besides, men get' 

warm and are apt to catch chills after the exertion of climbing* 
In winter biting cold winds at any elevation, and. snow at^ 
heights of over 5^000 feet may stop or hinder manoeuvres. Dust 
storms and hot winds may do the same in summer. In the plains 
at all . seasons . men and animals are apt to raise clouds of dust, 
which cause fatigue and advertise movement to a distance. 

The rivers are not navigable, with the exception of portions 
' , . , of the two widely separated Kabul and Hel- 

Cornrnuriicatio'ns. . stream's. Navigable rivers cannof, 

therefore, be considered typical of the terrain, 

A few roads fit for wheeled traffic, or capable of ■ being 
quickly rendered fit for wheels, lead into tlie country over the 
easier. passes, and cross the less rugged and less desert portions 
of the interior. Among the mountains the roads are either na!a^ 
beds^ or narrow paths winding along the hill-sides. The nala^ 
beds are too rough for anything but pack transport and are liai)Ie 
to be blocked at the gorges by freshets, w'hich come down after 
rain an.d may last for a few hours or days. 'I'ha hill-paths are 
generally too narrow to admit of broader formations than file 
for men and .single file for animals. The gradients are often very 
steep; i in lo is common, i in 4 or 5 maybe met with. In the 
broader valleys and on the plains troops can march off the roads. 
In t.he cultivated parts there are cross tracks and paths from 
, village io village. River bridges are few, but where the con iitry 
is wooded material for bridging can be f )und, and in the more 
populated districts bridges could be made out of the woodwork 
of the houses, Elsewhere, material is scanty. 

There are no telegraph and railway systems, and the tele* 
|)hone lines are so few that they need not be considered. 

It may be said that the main features of a terrain similar to 
that of Baluchistan and Afghanistan are 

(i) Desert, impassable to all but the - 
smallest parties of specially equipped troops. 

f 2) Mountainous tracts where movement is difficult and 
direction is easily lost. 


Summary. 
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Golti Metiat Prize Emay, 1912-13. 

( 3 ) Fertile valleys, where in spite of water channels and ; 
irrigated fields, it is easier tq manoeuvre than in the mountains or ' 
the desert. 

(4) Undulating plateaux, where troops can move across 
country more easily than elsewhere, but where water is scarce. 

( 5 ) A. great number of strong defensive positions. 

(6) Few lines of ath-ance fit for the movements of large 
forces, and few roads suitable for wheeled transport and guns. 

( 7 ) Absence of lateral communications. 

( 8 ) Scarcity of supplies and billeting shelter in the greater i 
part of the area, and difficulty of sending supplies far from the 
main lines of communication. 

F. S. R. Pit-RT I. 

Chapter IV (the Battle). 

An air service will be useful in most parts of the terrain, 
though flying, except at a considerable 
Information. height, after the sun is well up will be 
5 § 101 (1) and (■;). 104 troublesome in the hot weather, owing to 
the altitude at which remous may be found 
at the season. Among the mountains it will be difficult to find 
level spaces for starting and alighting. 

Except in hilly areas the task of driving in the enemy’s 
advanced parties may be given to mounted troops and horse 
artillery ; but mounted troops should generally be supported by 
infantry on the principle of the mixed detachments used by the 
Japanese in Manchuria, because they will often come unexpect- 
edly upon ground which is unsuited to horses. This happened 
with serious results, to quote one example, in the fighting round 
Kabul before Roberts’ force was invested. Preliminary checks 
and repulses, which make it difficult for a commander to take 
the initiative, may thus be avoided. 

In the hilly areas infantry and mountain guns must often 
do the work. Reconnaissance is exceptionally difficult in such 
ground, and a large number of infantry men should be trained 
for the work in peace time. 

The signal service will be used to distribute information, 
and it may be noted that the weather is generally suitable for 
signalling by heliograph. Supplementary arrangements will be 


§§ 101 (1) and (■;). 104 
(1): 108 (1) 
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required in enclosed parts of tlie country, especially among the 
hills where units will be split into detached bodies and the ter- 
rain though favourable to long distance visual Signalling, may 
obstruct signalling through short distances. Messages wilt often 
be sent by hand in such country. Mounted men should be 
employed whenever the ground allows but dismounted messengers 
must often be used. Men who are skillful at finding their way 
in intricate: country should be chosen for this task. 

Where the Army can ■advmce in two or more:coIumns—as 
for ^instance between the Kiiyber and Kabul, and between 
Chaman and Gitislik— it may be Impossible for the advanced 
guards of ..the columns, or Mor parts of ..the'.general advanced 
guard, if one has been detailed, to co-operate* This happened 
in the advance on Kandahar during tlie second Afglian ivar, when 
the country prevented combined action hy the two ativanced 
guards though they were nominally under one rnan.T Again, 
hills which would prevent , combined actio.n separate the roads 
by which Kabul Is approached from tlie Nortli-East, or South. 
In these circumstances each column should have its own ad- 
vanced guard, and the advanced guard comirianders must be 
told all about the strategical and tactical situation to ensure 
co-operation between them. 

An enemy may easily be lost sight of in broken or hilly 
country, vide the manoeuvres which preceded the Battle of 
Maiwandd^'* Reconnoitring bodies will have to be specially care- 
ful not to lose touch with the enemy after he has been found. 

Owing to the restricted view, a forward position is essential 
for co.mmanders of columns daring arvad'^'v 
vance among the hills. Where the hills' 
are barren commanders of small forces may 
be able to occupy commanding points during an action, but 
where the hills are wooded it will be dfficult for them to get a 
good view. In such circumstances a commander should trust ' 
rather to report by signal and orderly than to personal of^serva- 
tion. The warning against giving undue weight "to incidents 
which one is able to see applies also to the ^patmaaders of quite 
weak bodies in enclosed hilly country* 


Position of 
Commanders. 


+ History of the ;3nd Afghan War, Hanna ; VoL II, p. 33:1. 
History of the Afghan War, Hanna ; VoL HI, p. 404* 
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■' The Attack. 




Some of the open tracts of countiy are broken by itndula- 
Deployment. tions and by deep water-courses, which are 
101 (1) and <2). ary except after rain. More than one road 

may sometimes be used, and troops can also march alongside 
the roads. Columns may, therefore, be shallow, covered posi- 
tions for assembly can be found, and covered ways to the posi- 
tions assigned to units will often be available. 

Where the enemy’s position overlooks a plain, it is more 
diEcult to hide the deployment. Villages, orchards, trees and 
excavat'd earth on the edges of Irrigation channels and karezes 
may give cover, if the area happens, to be a cultivated one 
Water-courses, occasional oases, and deep rolds of ground may 
help m less fertile areas. The enemy will probably know the 
range of all well-marked features, and if the development is to be 
covered by such features, it is important that the troops, should 
be hidden while moving to them, The troops, should, if pos- 
sible, be deployed out of range ; but even then, the operation 
should be hidden lest the enemy discover the commander’s inten-i 
tions. It will, accordingly, often be necessary to deploy before 
daylight or under cover of the mists which usually hang over the 

cultivated valleys in the early morning. 

In the hills troops may be hidden, while deploying behind 
spurs and ridges, but since the lie of the ground will show 
the plan of attack to any observer, hostile scouts must be kept 

from occupying overlooking heights. There will seldom be room 
for formations of assembly, and as the narrow roads will neces- 
sitate long columns, the deployment will be slow, and it will be 
difhcult to avoid bringing the men into action piecemeal. Ar- 
rangements must therefore be made to ensure that subordinate 
commanders know when the preparatory stage is completed, and 

commanders of the leading units should bo 'specially Lrefui not 

to commit their men, to action prematurely, f 
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[ The features of the terrain which bear; on the question 

. . whether tactical success maybe expected 

4k . DOClSlVG ■ 

\ Attack- ^ 3 ' directing separated forces to converge 

I §§ 102 (3)* 103 (1) and battlefield are: (ij-that the lines of 

!’ (2): 105 ( 1 ): 106 (2) advance are far apart, ( 2 ) that lateral 

1 and (6). . . , 

q coi'niiHiiiications between them are w^ery 

.4 bad, and (3) that the. only points of convergence are obvious to 
the enemy and distant from the frontiers. Wiiile'a strategical 
advance on more than one line is not forbidden by these ennsi- 
■; derations, tactical success should rather be sought Itv the use i>f 
a general reserve. 

In many parts of the c^aintry cover will be found to Iiitle the 
/ movements of a .general reserve, v^diile the formation of the 
1 ground will' compel the armies to fight. t>n a narrow front. In 
such circumstances it may ' be possil)le to maiaeuvre tl^e reserve 
. , after the' development of the actiern I'las sh.:)wn. where t!ic decisive 
’■ attack can be .made. But in moiintainous.'co'iunry /it . should Inr 
remembered that the reserve cannot move quickly,, and cvxn 
'' when the ' battlefield is small it may- be necessary to decide on 
the objective for the decisive attack -soon after the action lias 
commenced. 

Most hill positions include features from, 'whicli the rest of 
I' the line can be made untenable ; but- a comniaruler should find 
I out that features which apparently offer; this advantage actually 
I;" do so, before deciding to send the general, -reserve to capture 

I them, because a great part of the .position.- may be defiladed 

", from them by other rising ground. The danger of a piercing 
attack being enveloped may be lessened by directing it along ' 
parallel spurs and by echelonning picquets on the ridges to its 
flanks. 

{,. In the hills good cover for a flank attack usually exists. In 

the broader valleys the general reserve may be able to surprise 
the enemy’s flank by moving through the Mils on the edge of 
the valley* ^ ^ In both cases, however, a flank attabk may easily 
become isolated, and special thought should be giv'cn to keeping ' 
>'; touch with the rest of the force# 
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The direction in which a force should be sent to threaten 


the enemy s line of retreat is not always clear in hilly country, 
and, if the battle is to be decided in this way, measures should 
be taken beforehand to make sure of the proper direction. 

In enclosed country it is specially difficult to discover the 
best ground for the decisive attack. On the wooded slopes of 
the Paiwar Kotal the frontal attack penetrated the position^ 
while the flank attack, was unexpectedly stopped by a 
deep gully.-* Hence, while the force with which it is 
intended to decide the battle must be as strong as possi- 
ble, the remainder of the line must not be so weuk as to 
be unable to do so if the opportunity arises. .Moreover, owing 
to the natural strength of the defensive positions, the defenders 
can only be kept fixed in their trenches by the most energetic 
action, hor I'lese reasons the numbers rcquiied to prevent the 
opposing commander reinforcing the point threatened by the 
decisive attack may well be double those of the estimated 
strength of the enemy in the trenches. 

It may be be difficult to find a spot with a good view from 
which to explain orders, hut it will be worth 
while to take some trouble to search for one. 
oonie units may have to follow winding 
tracks, where a compass bearing will be of little luse. .Maps will 
be of little use. Maps will often be inaccurate, and in such cir- 
cumstances a rough sketch should be made beforehand and given 
to the commander. If the objective cannot be distinctly pointed 
out, a panorama taken from some place which the troops will have 
to pass on their way to it will help them to recognise it. 

1 he timing of attacks intended to be simultaneous is diffi- 
cult in any country, and rough winding paths increase the diffi- 
culty. Furter unexpected delays will occur wiien troops are 
called on to^ deploy from narrow and on to rougii groiind.| 

Ample time should be allowed, but to allow far too 
much time is ne arly as dangerous as to allow too little. 


Issue of order 

f 104 (2) ami (0). 


Accoant p. p. 

Manjiar Defile, History of :?nd Afghan War Vol ii” o 
Ahmad Khel History of ;?nd Afghan War Vol, iii.p. 344, 
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Reconnaissance „ beforehand is the only way of arri'ving^ at , a 
proper estimate. ' A/ nigh march may be necessary to' give 
troops time to reach' their destination, but progress overbad, roads 
and rough ground is of course still slovyer during darkness. 

Except among the .mountains, mounted, troops will find that 

Action of ^ the ' work in most parts of the -country, 

Cavalry. ' ' .though much of the ground is ve.ry rough* 

§§ 104 (-1): 106 ,2) Many of the hills are too steep for cavalry 
and the more, level parts are often broken up by nalfM and kar^wM 
in sticli. a 'manner that men may come ime.xpe-ctedly on l)its of 
, iinrideable country as at Ahrned Khel, when our cavalry were 
stopped.'by undetected broken gmimd on the right, -of our Iine|, 
Again, before Sherpiir was irivested, our cavaliy suddenly be- 
•came entangled in a n'jt'.vork of water cliannels and boggy 
ground. § Further south, between Oiietta and Kandahar, parts 
’ of the Taklitapul l^’^allcy were found to be quite unsiiited to 
cavalrjr nianceuvresj Sqiiadror,i -l-eaders should 'rem-ernber that in 
such circumstances much depends on . the work of the ground 
scouts. 

On the other hand, the ground is not- always so iiosuited to 
the action of cavalry as it may appear. At the battle of Ahmed 
Kliel, for instance, the Afghan horsemcM were able: to advance 
to the attack over rougli liills on our leftif, 'While the -usual 
rapid reconnalsance is necessary, to prevent the cav^^alry being 
■ sent to manoeuvre over impassable ground, it must not be taken 
for granted that ground, which appears from a distance too diffi- 
cult, is so in reality. 

Though much of the terrain does not lend itself to the 
manoeuvres of a strong cavalry force, it may he fjossihle to get 
the full advantage of large numbers by dividing them and plac- 
ing them in several separate positions of readiness. Among the 
mountains there will be no opportunity of large masses of cavalry 
to co-operate in the battle, but suitable ground will often be 
found for small numbers. 

^History of Afghan War Vol. III. p. 343. 

§3nd Afghan War, Official Account, p, 355, 
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The more open parts of the country favour a converging 
Action of Artil- artillery fire against a hostile position, 
§§ 104 (4^105 (1) to especially if heavy guns are available, but 

{1): 106 (3) and (4). mirage at distant ranges will often neces-» 
sitate a far advanced observation station. A force working 
among the mountains 'should have a large proportion of moun- 
tain artillery, because there both roads and country are unsiiited ■ 
to heavy guns, and even field guns may find it difficult to move. 

Howitzers should be used to ' search out the ^enemy’s sup- ; 
ports and reserves on steep reserve slopes. 

Artillery fire may be continued against trenches wliich/are 
placed high up on steep slopes until the assaulting infantry are 
about to enter them, as the assaulting line will be below the 
trajectory of the guns till the last moment. 

Artillery ma}^ often be pushed wqU forward with the attack. 
At Malwmnd the enemy brought two guns along a nala unob- 
served up to 400 yards from our line, and after they had opened 
fire the gun detachments w-ere still well protected. f It is, 
however, easy to set an ambush for artillery in broken and hilly 
country; therefore it will generally be necessary to detail an 
escort for guns, even when they are sent to apparentl}^ iinexposed 
positions. At Ahmed Khel two of our guns came so suddenly 
upon the eneni}?" that they were obliged to open fire with case 
at a range of a hundred yards, and to retire hurriedly for protec- 
tion to the nearest infantr3^J 

, . Ridges with intervening wallej's, high' ground to a flank, or ; 
Mutual support undulating ground in front of the position 

in the Infantry will allow rifle fire to be directed over the 

attack., heads of the firing line. Parallel > ridges 

^ { and' spurs which run towards the hostile 

position will enable different part of the firing line to support 
one another’s advance. Fire may often be directed with good 
effect against garden enclosures, village walls and the banks of 


'••Before Maiwand columns of men crossing in front of our reconnoitring patrols 
'were thought to be rows of bushes through the mirage. (History of 3nd Afghan 
War : Vo,. Ill, p, 899) 

I History of and Afghan War, Vol, ill. p* 411. 

:J Personal Narrative. 
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canals 'or in front of other portions of ' the Hoe. In intricate 

country a .subordinate, leader must look constantly to the situa- 
tion,' of , units to his right and left in order to keep touch ami 
lose no chance, of giving support b}^' fire. 

., v . As , in the case of .artillery firCj a covering rifle fire iruiy be 
.kept up against high sited trenches till the last moment. 

, ,:It , will not be unusual to find that ground to a flank iiiiist 
PreHminary captured in order to protect, or sup- 

Captiire of MiilOf port the main attack^ or the enemy s posi- 
Tactical. Pol n.ts. |j0ii xtmy be guarded by foot-hills fiorn 

,. § h-^5 (f>) , wh,ich his troops must first be driven.^ At 

, the battle of Charasia an Afglian post on. a hill outside the 
. entrance of. the Sang-l-Nawislita defile kept the British batteries 
out of range of the' main [position until, tlie post was sei/^Cik f 
Roberts used the villages West of the Asmai Heiglits as an 
■ advanced position in his attempt to stem the advance of iMuhaiii- 
■ mad Jan’s army on Sherpur. 

But the most difficult situation occurs whe.n tire enemy imlds 
successive ridges, eaclnof which appears to- be the main posiiiori 
until it is captured. Troops arc apt to be discouraged by finding 
that the task which tliougfit .nearly fi.riished is .scarcely 

begun, Commanders should., therefore., aiwniys. be prepared for 
this em.ergency, and be ready to take the measures .laid cicwvri in 
the. text .book without delay. At Charasia the 'ri.g!:it 'efl* the 
Afghan posi.tion was not discovered until a .ridge, whic.,h was. 
■thought to be the maiAposition, had been captured after %v,fi.ic.h 
entirely new dispositions had to be made.! 

In hilly or enclosed country a small p.a..-rt of the li.ne will ge.iier- 
The Assault begin the- assault, and neighb.oiiri,„:rig 

1 : 1 05 , (6).. (6) (7) and .(8), units -may ' not know what- has occurred 
.unless, special attention has been paid to keeping .touche '.,Tt.i$ 
most important that an assault by a small part of the lint 
should not be left isolated, 




* Eastern face of Asmai heiuius, ziid Aiglmn War, Official Accounl p. 567. 
t 5nd Afghan War, Official Account pp. :3i4— 433, 
t ff n V n . 

§ n n n 333 . 
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If the assault is to be made up a steep slope, the final rash 
should not be too long, because if the men are blown and 
exhausted when they reach the trenches, they are sure to be 
driven back. How long the last rush should be depends upon 
the steepness of the slope and the physical fitness of the men, but 
the point from which it -is, made should be reached at a steady 
pace under cover of the fire of guns and rifles. In the case of 
high sited trenches, covering fire may make it impossible for the 
enemy to fire downwards at the assaulting troops. 

The position may often be ■strengthened, against recapture 
more quickly by. building stone walls (sangars) than by digging 
trenches. ■■ . Mountain guris.mnay be the best kind of artillery to 
■send" forward' into .the position to. resist a counter-attack and to 
pursue the enems’ with fire. Among the hills, though pursuit on 
horseback may be impossible, mounted men can sometimes move 
quickly forward to commanding points, from which they can 
fire on the retreating enemy. 

The' Defen-Ge. 

The country offers an .uirusual number of strong positions., 

CholGe 'and Pre- .and the lines of advance are, narrow 'and 

parati.on of.ad.e- well defi.nedr Supposing that the situation 
.fensive, position;- , 

‘ ..compels, a commander', to stand on .the 

§ g 10/ . ^^.0 (hv'"/ (U) defensive, he will be able to And suitaJde 
ground without moving far: and since the direction of t!ie ene- 
my’s. advance can generally be foretold, there will often be tii'ae 
to prep'i re the position thoroughly, 

' But these facts should not be allowed to over,5hadow . the ■ 
disadvantages which attend a defensive attitude. 

The defensive positions available may be roughly classi- 
fied as’i — 

(i) Those among intricate lulls. . 

(a) High ground. overlooking relatively low and level 
country^ ■ 

^ 3 ) Positions of no great command. 

In the first type the field of fire will be shortened by ridges in 
front, which, however, may be used as screening positions. The 
main position should be placed on ground which commands the 
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nearest, riciges. From positions of the second type the attackers 
movements can be overlooked, the fire of artillery and infantry 
can be effectively combined, and the various' parts of the line can 
easily support one another: but fire becomes plunging when the 
enemy arrives, .at short ranges, it is not eas}^ to .conceal the 
.trenches, .and dead grotuid often lies below them. These draw- 
backs ma}^ be evercome by placing the trenches.' near the foot of 
the. slopes, but the geological formation of tfie hills may make 
the construction, of comniiinication from low sited trenches to the 
rear more than usually difficiiit,. If a high sited . position is pre- 
.ferrecl, the .base of the hills should be swept . by en.liiadi rig lire. 
Trenches ' for . this purpose n,iay. often be [lidden liehirid under- 
features,, but even when this is .possible they 'sliould always be 
provided with traverses oiv broken Into short .length.^ In both 
these types 'of position steep reverse slopes will oiten aUtav sup- 


ports to do without artificial cover. 

Positions of the t’hirJ. type, which are cornnionly found on the 
plateaux and in the larger valleys, gc,nerally corrirnand a wide 
field of lire, though it .will prob.ably be interrupted by water- 
,courses and undulatirHis, w-iiich may .form envered approachc.s 
or rallying places for the enemy, Ifpossl'ble ,sucii covau- should 
be fired into from the main position, but if this is not practicable 
f advanced posts will often have to be used fur the purpostg and 
these latter must be properly supported I)}" fire from the main pos- 
ition. In cultivated areas it will sometimes be po.-sii)Ie to cut 
I' the banks of irrigation channels, in order to flotid dry water- 
courses and other low-lying dead ground and thus deny them to 
■.the enemy. . ,. 


The construcl:io:i of comniunicj.tion,-. wiililu the ponifioii, 
especially coniniuuicating trenches from the rear to llie fire 
trenches, should hm one of the first tasks to be undertaken, as it 


will require iniich time and labour, 

As heavy rain often falls most uiiexpectedl}', all trendies 

( should be drained however settle! the weather may appear. 
Villages, gardens, terraced fields and canals may be occupied by 
the firing line and supports in some districts, but it must be 
remembered that the ordinary type of building does not givf 
protection against artillery* 
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High ground to a flank may command the position, or pro- 
vide a screen for a hostile turning movement. The temptation 
to extend the front unduly in order to occupy such should be 
resisted ; but picquets should be placed to watch it, and the local 
reserves of flank sections should be ready to defeat any attempt 
on the part of the enemy to use it. 

With strong positions available the line may be held by 
Frontage and small numbers. Gaps may be left, provid- 
Distribution* ed it is possible to defend them by flank* 
§108 2) and (6) to (9), by day and to dose them at 

night, and broader frontages may be given to units than be per- 
missable on less favourable ground. Thus the enemy may be 
compelled to use a relatively large force for the general attack of 
the position and to weaken his reserve to a corresponding extent, 
while the defenders will be able to keep a strong general reserve 
in hand, or to hold a extended position without unduly weaken- 
ing that body. But an commander ought to remember the prin- 
ciple that no ground, however strong, should be left entirely 
unprotected, for deserts may be crossed and precipices scaled by 
small parties. 

The firing line should be self-supporting unless there has 
been time to make proper covered communication from the rear 
to the trenches. Where this has been done, supports may often 
be securely placed on steep reverse slopes or behind low cliffs 
which outcrop at the crests of ridges. In mote level country a 
good deal of easily improved cover for supports and local re- 
serves may be found in water-courses and undulations. 





Gaps in ridges, depressions leading to the front, gardens and 



other enclosures may be used as starting points for local counter- 
attacks, and local reserves should be put near such places : but 
parallel spurs rather than re-entrants should be used for local 
counter-attack in hill positions. Strong local reserves should be 
stationed near points in the position from which parts of the 
line might be made untenable. 

In enclosed country, and especially among wooded hillit 
only a small extent of froxit can be commanded by one maoi and 
the position should be divided into narrower section than usual^. 
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On a narrow battlefield It may not be difficult to move the 
The Decisive, ■ reserve ..from the centre or even from flank 

, Counte,r-Attack ■ exeept among mountains where 

§§ 100 (2). 108 (3) (5) . t , 7 • . t 

and (7): 1 10, : ^ troops march slowly and get quickly tired* 

Yet the farther the reserve has to go and the longer it is on the 

move, the less, chance there is of surprising the ene.my, so that 

if possible it should be placed from the first where it will be ^ 

required. 

When the counter-attack is made on the flank of a battle- 
field which happens to be bordered by hills^ infanlr 3 ’' picquets 
will be better able than cavalry to protect the flanks of the troops 
engaged in it. The whole strength of the cavalry may then be 
used to create an opportunity for the counter-attack, or to co- 
operate in othe ways, 

A central counter-attack is perhaps, more Hkeh'' to succeed 
among hills than in other countr}', because while its flanks can 
often be protected by placing picquets on adjoining high ground, 
it is not, as a rule, eas}’' for the attacking troops to support the 
threatened portion of their line. 

Mountain guns will often be the best form of artillery to send 
with the counter-attack ; the fact that an escort is almost always 
necessary for guns when they are pushed forward with attacking 
troops has already been referred to. 

Subordinate leaders in the general reserve should be told 
the commander’s intentions in full, because the counter-attack 
will often be much split up by difficult ground, and success will 
then depend on the initiative of junior commanders, 

A favourable moment for the decisive counter-attack may 
occur when the enemy is entangled in the foot-hills which fringe 
so many of the positions, or %vhen he is exhausted by attacking 
successive ridges in front of the main position. 

Tositions of readiness for the cavalry may be found in glens 
Action of the valleys on the flanks. It will be advi- 

Cavalry. sable to protect them against surprise. 

§§ 109 (1) . no (S;. nvhile they are waiting, by placing picquets 
on any high ground from which they might be fired on, but the 
picquets must be careful not to reveal the position of the cavalry 
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by exposing themselves to view. In the defence as in the attack 
several positions of readiness may be necessary, and arrangement 

should be made for communication between them. 

Among mountains, if lines of retreat suitable for horses can 

be^found, small bodies of dismounted cavalry may be used to 

hold screening positions, as the speed with which they can get 

away gives them an advantage over Infantry in this work. 

The ground will seldom allow many guns to be placed to- 

Action of the gether, and arrangements should be care- 

Artillery* fully planned to ensure communication not 

108 (3) and (5): 109 , ... , ' . 

r2)and (3): 110 (2, only between the artillery as a whole and 

the rest of the force, but also between the batteries on different 
parts of the position. It will generally be possible to place 
guns so that they can enfilade the attack to some extent, and exits 
from mountain passes or other defiles will often lie within heavy 
artillery range of the position. The enemy maybe tempted by 
the presence of cover to move his reserves or cavalry within 
range of the defences where indirect fire, especially from howit- 
zers, maybe brought to bear on them, if their movements have 
been observed and reported to the artillery commander. 

Some guns should be placed so as to help the local re- 
serves of flank sections to drive back hostile turning movements, 
but the positions chosen for them should not prevent them 
from being used in the general plan of defence, 

A good deal of labour must be expended in making roads to 
enable the guns to move about the position, and it will gen- 
erally be necessary to clear tracks between alternative emplace- 
ments, and between indirect and direct fire positions. The soil 
will often be so unworkable that the gun detachments will re- 
quire help in making emplacements for the guns. 

In the hilly tracts, as a general rule, infantry will have to be 

Withdrawal of screening positions, but 

the Advanced already stated, dismounted cavalry may 
Troops sometimes be used for the work. When 

i § 108 (4); 109 (1). tjjg slopes leading back from a ridge which 
is being used as a screening position are steep, the advanced 
troops may hold on to it until the enemy gets comparatively 
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■close ’ soon as the men have moved a short way down, 

the slope.5 parties in rear will be able to cover them by opening 
fire over their heads on to. the ridge, thus preventing the enemy 
from coming .far enough forward to fire down upon them whil'b 
they are still within close range. 

■ Advanced troops may, perhaps, puzzle and exhaust the enemy 
more readily among the mountains, but almost every where the 
troops in the main position can be so well hidden that the 
enemy’s plans may be much upset, if advanced villages, gardens, 
•canals, low hills and other features are skilfully held. 

The Encounter Battle. 

The probable difficulty of unreconnoitred ground may cause a 
commander to hesitate when, he meets the 
§1^^- enemy unexpectedly; but bold action is 

more than ever likel}? to be successful, be- 
cause the enemy will also be inclined to hesitate, and because, if 
the army has to stand on the defensive eventually a strong position 
can usually be counted on near at hand. When roads are narrow 
and columns consequent fy long, the danger of troops coming 
piecemeal into action is, as already noted, unusually great. It is, 
therefore, important that news of the situation should be sent 
back along the columns, and that transport and noncombatants 
should be .cleared off the roads in order that the' troops may 
come up more quickly. In hilly country detached commanders 
should take steps to verify their idea of .the situation, because 
. the sounds, of battle may not carry far, .and their apparent direc** 
tion is often unreliable. 

Pursuit and Retreat, 

There will not usually be more than one line of retreat 
open to a beaten army, and often there will 
II § 112 : 113. 1 ;)^ more than one road by which the 

main body can retire. Mountain passes 
and rivers in flood time, will cause delay, but, on the other hand, 
if the main body can get across them in time, such defiles will 
help the rear guard to hinder the pursuit. The manoeuvring 
area may be so narrow that the only way in which the pursurer 
can get in front of the retreating army, in order to cut it off 
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at one of these obstacles, may be to send lightly equipped 
columns though the difficult country on the flank. If the roads 
by which the main body must retire are blocked by tra.nsport 
the commander of the retreating army may have to send similar 
columns to forestall the pursuers. The strength, composition, and 
equipment of such parties will depend largely on the terrain to- 
be crossed. The victorious commander must allow no plea of 
exhaustion, or want of supplies, to stand in the %vay of an ener-* 
getic pursuit, '“for results to be gained will justify him in push- 
ing his men to the limit of endurance. A great deal of response ; 
bility rest withs the staff. It must be their aim to ensure that : 
the best arrangements have been made to replenish supplies and 
ammunition, in order that the army may be able to meet the 
calls that will be made upon it. 

Conclusion. 

There remain a few points, which either have not been touch- 
ed on in the preceedlng pages, or require emphasis before this 
paper is concluded. Owing to the difficulty of the country bet- 
ween the various lines of advance, it is seldom possible to send . 
reinforcements from one line to another, and the only help which ^ 
a force on one line can give to that on another is to act energeti- 
cally enough to draw a part of the enem}^ upon itself, and thus 
weaken the opposition which the other force has to encounter. 

It follows from this that the force on any one line of advance 
must be strong enough to defeat unaided any opposition which 
it is likely to meet. 

The physical obstacles, which the nature of the terrain places, 
first, m the way of movement, and, secondly, in the way of recon- 
naissances, are very apt to tempt a commander into those half 
hearted measures “which never attain success in war.” Owing to 
the difficulties of moving about, troops may be delayed to an'^n- 
looked for extent, or they may be stopped altogether if subordi- 
nate leaders are not determined to push on at all costs, and 
It is almost inevitable that heart-rending reports of the 
difficulties and exhaustion which t he troops are experiencing 
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■ will reach ' the commander* , He must* ,of course, see. tliat. 
his Staff take all possible steps to lessen the difficulties which 
the tJ^oops have to face, but he must resolutely set his 
mind against ' hhe , temptation to turn back from the plan 
which, after due consideration, he has decided upon 
as' 'best. ■ The difficulties in the way of reconnaissance will 
^often leave the troops in doubt as to the strength of the 
enemy's forces: in fornt of them. There have been many 
' cases of advanced guards being stopped by shots, fired by 
a few scouts, and indeed of whole columns being delayed 
• by the .more possibility of meeting the. enemy in. rough 
country, when in reality tliere was no ene.my in the immediate 
neighbourhood. , A tactical corubination, entered upon by the 
Italians in Tripoli, was spoiled by the column, which liad l)een 
entrusted with the flanking movements, being ckd.ayed in this 
manner among the^ sand dunes to the. South of the Oasis, 
Lastly, although the business of supply is not discussed in FSm 
R. L, Chapter VIL, one may be excused for po!.nting out tliat, 
ill a, country like .Afghanistan, the difficulty of feeding rneri arid 
animals, and of bringing up ammunition, and other necessary 
stores, may make a tactical manoeuvre inipraci icable, and the 
Staff should always consider liow sucli difficulties can be over-* 
come when issuing orde,rs for a tactica! movement. 

So many difficulties ha.ve been dwelt upon that, perhaps, .a 
word is required .to guard the reader agai.nst forming an exag- 
gerated picture of .the mental and physical' exertions, wliicha' 
campaign in a terrain similar to that of Baluchistan and .Afgiiaa- 
istan will demand fro.m all ranks. ■ 'The .strain of a canip.aign i.in. 
such a terrain will be severe, but at tlie same ti.me it must, ,'be 
remembered that circumstances which present no prob.lem have 
naturally been passed over in this essay, while, the' difficulties have 
purposely been discussed at some length. . ■ It \voiild,, of 
be folly in a commander to ignore these difficulties, .bill they 
should not loom too largely in his iniagln.atio,n,, lor 
and a strong determined spirit will never fail to find a way 
through them. 


'®4th December 1911, Personal Narrative. 





Fifty Years Sanitary Effort in the Army of India. 

A Lecture delivered at Simla on loth September 1913. 

By Colonel R. H. Firth, a.m.s., a.d.m.s., of the ist (Peshawar) 

' Division. 


Surgeon-General Sloggett, c.b., c.m.g., k.h.s,, took the chair, 
and said:— “Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, at the 
commencement of the season here the Committee of the United 
Service Institution asked me if I could arrange for a lecture 
to be given on the improvement of health in the Army since 
the Mutiny. It is one of the usual lectures which we have during 
the season here. I said I should be delighted to do so and I 
approached Colonel Firth and asked him if he would kindly 
consent to deliver the lecture. After a good deal of persuasion, 
forcible persuasion, on my part, and extreme reluctance on the 
part of Colonel Firth, partly due to his innate modesty and 
partly due to his fear that the subject would be such a dry one 
and uninteresting to the general public, he consented to give 
the lecture and here he is straight from Peshawar. 

“I do not think Colonel Firth needs any introductions in 
Simla. He is such an old friend here and so well known in 
Simla that really no introduction is necessary. Nor do I think 
the subject needs an apology, because really the improvement, 
not only in the health of the army, but in the health of the 
general British population of India, has been so wonderful 
during the last 50 years that I feel certain it is a question of great 
Interest to every intelligent and thinking person. Colonel Firth 
has made this subject a special study of his life time and I think 
I may say, without anj' flattery to him, that he is one of the 
greatest authorities living on the subject of sanitation and 
hygiene. Then too, if you think of the general population of 
India, the educational effect which the training of the Indian 
soldier must have, must be a great source of good amongst the 
population when that man leaves the army and goes back to the 
reserve and goes to his native village. 


jr j<»rT m me Mrmy of Imiim. 

‘‘With these few remarks I will, with your permission, ask 
Colonel Firth to commence his lecture.” 

Colonel Firth . — Finding myself deputed to deliver this lecture 
before the Institution I early recognised that the task set me was 
far from easy. The difficulties lie in the fact that the subject is 
largely technical, bristles with figures, and is one peculiarly 
difficult to explain to a non-technlcal audience in an interesting 
or intelligent form. 

In selecting the title “ Fifty years of Sanitary Effort in the 
Army of India,” one was actuated by the idea that it afforded 
a means of reviewing the progress of sanitation in the army 
and its associated results over a period practically synchronous 
with the present system of administration in this countr}^ Fifty 
years carry us back to 1863, a year sufficiently remote from the 
upheaval of 1857 to present stable or normal conditions, and a 
year practically identical with the inception of s3'Stematic statis- 
tical returns concerning the health of troops. By Sanitary Effort, 
one means all those activities which aim at and contribute to 
the well-being of a community ; it, more particularly, embraces 
•those principles and practices of Preventive Medicine upon which 
all sanitation is based and, by adherence to which, sanitar}^ effort 
becomes a real thing and not merely a name. By the expression 
“ the army of India,” one includes both European and Indian 
troops serving in the country. 

To the thoughtful soldier, the presentment of a review of this 
nature calls for no apology ; to the official civilian, its value may 
not be so evident but, even to him, confronted now with the 
great task of initiating and applying sanitar}^ effort among and 
to the masses of India, a review of our experiences in inilitary life 
should not be without interest, nor devoid of a lesson. It is true, 
the facts of which I am about to speak relate to but some 200,000 
persons, a community small when compared with the 280 mil- 
lions of people in India ; but, even so, the results among the 
lesser number have been so good that they afford a very definite 
encouragement to those embarking upon the greater task. 

The strength of the military community, during the fifty 
years under review, has varied and so has its distribution. I 
need not weary you with those details; it will be sufficient to 
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state that, in. .1863, the average daily strength of the, Eiiropean 
army was . 67,5:25 , aon-commissioned 'Officers and men, and that 
of , the .Indian ariii,y was 58,462 non-commissioned officers and 
men; the . corresponding stengths in 19.12 were 71,001 and 132,232 
non-CGm,missioned officers and .me.n. During fifty years, the av- 
erage strength of the European army has-been 63,166' non-comis- 
,, sioned, officers and men, 1,957 officers, 4,956 women, -and 9,533 
chi,ldren. . The co„rrespondi'n,g average, strength of the Indian 
army has been 105,87,1 ..non-commissioned offi.cers and men, 1,751 
. European officers, and 1,693 I«d,ian officers. ' The .data concerning 
the - well: .or ill-being of these persO'.ns, during the .last half century, 

. have, been taken from the annual reports rendered by the Army 
: Medical Service to the War Office, and from the annual reports 
of. the Sanitary ComniissJoner with the Government cd Intiia. 
The earlier returns in both semes present some fallacies anti am- 
biguities, niainl}' because they were not prepared vrith t!ie exact- 
.ness and atte.iition to detai! 'whicli ch-aracterises emr nirnlern re- 
ports, a,nd also because the noinencl at ure uf sonic tii>eri:ws, current 
in^ the, sixties, is not coiisnstent vrilli our pix'sent tune nomencla- 
ture. i he difficulties from these caiL-ics ha\’e l>cen increased bv 
the .fact that in. all earlier, return-s, tliat is dow.n to 18^6, the facts 
are considered separately frir the tliree presidencies rd lierigal, 
Madias and ,B.o.m,ba3c In spite cjf these defects, mie has able 
to marshal the data in a sufficiently exact form, to cnabie rne to 
affirm .that the details, tchich I am about to put befisre voii, arc 
correct and a:f{ord, a true pictii.m .of tlic - circumstances during the 
period under review. 

"iou may ask, what evidence fiTuii these data, can be accept- 
ed as an index or criterion concerning tht* liealth of I lie coni- 
munities to which they relate ^ llie evidence upon which we 
can rely. is, the numbers consta.iitiy sick, the nmnhers dying, the 
numbers invalided, and the niinil)ers admitted for and dying from 
the more common preventable diseases. To avoid difficulties in 
your being able to follow me, a series of tables has been dis- 
tributed to you which give the essential facts, arranged in 
quinquennial periods and for the two standard years, 2863 and 
1912. For the most part, the figures in- those tables represent 
ratios per thousand of strength or men serving, but in certain 
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columns some actuals are given as likely to be of aid in grasping 
tlie magnitude of the disease and mortality which has prevailed. 
By putting the facts, largely, in the form of ratios, the figures are 
all strictly comparable and render unnecessary repeated references 
to the varying numbers present or serving in particular years. 
Moreover, with the exception of the figures relating to Indian 
troops prior to 1877, all the facts are expressed as for all India,*’ 
that is irrespective of Presidencies or local armies ; unfortunately, 
the facts are not available, between 1863 and 1876, for the Indian 
troops in Madras and Bombay. This circumstance tends towards 
an overstatement of sickness and death rates, in the earlier years, 
as representing the facts for “ all India,” and for which larger 
area all the later figures relate ; as we know that troops in Madras 
and Bombay suffered much less than those serving in Bengal and 
Upper India. Further, is should be noted that all the data refer 
to peace conditions or ordinar}’" garrison life. In order to make 
the best use of the time at disposal it will be convenient to take 
you, first, over the essential facts in respect of both commimities, 
Indian and European, and then discuss the causes or circum- 
stances which have produced the facts or results and finally, draw 
from these results such conclusions as seem appropriate. Owing 
to the wealth of detail, presented by the subject, a serious diffi- 
culty is how to simplify its presentment, by the omission of detail, 
without sacrificing the accuracy of the picture one wishes to portray. 
Inasmuch as the data relating to Indian troops present fewer 
complexities than do those relating to European troops, I will 
begin with the facts associated with sepoys of the Indian army. 

INDIAN TROOPS. 

If you look at Table I, in the third column, 3’ou will find 
given the constantly sick rate for each thousand men serving. In 
1863, forty six men of every thousand men were in hospital, that 
is were constantly sick or non-effective from some form of illness. 
That figure is the Bengal army ratio and, as expressive of all 
India,” is probably too high for reasons given. From facts with- 
in my knowledge, I am disposed to put the “ all India ” ratio as 
having been in that year not more than forty. In 1912, only 19*3 
per 1000 men were correspondingly non-effective ; this, of course 
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is the ratio for all India. The difference between the two years 
is great. The rates for all intermediate years are not given in 
any of the tables, as it meant confronting you with a mass of 
figures of doubtful interest. The period between 1863 and 1912 is 
divided into quinquennia, and for each of these five year periods 
the various rates are given. A scrutiny of the constantly sick 
column shows that there has been a steady fall to the present 
satisfactory rate, marred only by rises in the two periods, 1878-82 
and 1882-92. The former rise was due to the return to India of 
men who had been serving with their units in Afghanistan ; while 
the second rise was due to the exceptional prevalence of cholera, 
dysentery, pneumonia and malaria in the years 1890-1 and 1892, 
From the point of view of numbers constantly non-effective, the 
fact needs to be appreciated that, in 1863, out of 37,459 men 
serving, in the so-called Bengal army, 1724 of them were in hos- 
pital each day ; for the whole Indian army of that year, having 
an average strength of 58,642, not less than 2345 men were non- 
effective and in hospital each day. If we take the ^'Car 1877, out 
of a strength of 113,966 men, as many as 3,669 were similarly 
non-effcctive throughout that period ; yet, in 1912, out of a greater 
strength of 132,232 only 2,560 were constantly sick. 

Passing to the next column in the same table, It shows the 
death-rates in the same way. In 1863, we find that practically 
fifteen men died out of each thousand present ; that figure is for 
the Bengal army alone and, for all India, is probably represented 
by one of twelve. In 1912, for all India only 4*5 succumbed. In 
actual deaths, on the Bengal figure, the difference between 1863 
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drop from seventeen in 1863 to 4‘5 in 1912. The former figure is. 
for Bengal only and, for all India, would probably be represented 
by fourteen or even fifteen. The fall has been reached only 
after considerable oscillations in the rate ; and the ten years iSyj 
to 1883 show, in particular, very high figures, such as 36‘8 «a 
1873, 39’3 ill 1878, 357 in 1879, 39*9 in 1881 and 34-2. in 1882. 
These increments are reflections of the constantly sick rates 
for the same periods and are dependent on the same causes. The 
true importance of the figures for deaths and invaliding is 
shown really in the column of the Table which indicates what 
has been the wastage from deaths and invaliding combined. 
The wastage column constitutes, virtually, a summary of the 
preceding columns and, like them, shows a remarkable drop 
from a wastage of thirty one for the Bengal army, in 1863, from 

each thousand men to a corresponding wastage of nine per thou- 
sand in 1912 for all India. The disparity is equally manifest if 
we take the first year for which we get “all India” figures, that 
is 1877* one undisturbed by war influences. That year, with 
a strength of 113,966 men gave a wastage of 3,646 men or a ratio 
of 39‘5 pel" thousand, as against a wastage of 1190 in 1912. This 
is equivalent to an annual saving of 2,456 men. 

In a lecture of this kind it would be inappropriate, even of it 
were possible, to analyse critically all the disease headings and 
their rates of prevalence or mortality, as contributing to the broad 
features already outlined. The most that one can do, and that 
probably is all that is needed, is to review briefly the facts as 
presented by the more dominant preventable diseases. In the 
case of the Indian soldier, they do not number more than half a 
dozen, and the main facts as to their incidence are given in the 
remaining columns of Table I. The first is that perennial source 
of inefficiency, the disease called malaria. In the araiy, thanks 
to. discipline and efficient treatment, malaria contributes little 
to4he death roll in these days; but, in the past, .we have much 
en it was otherwise. The figures in the table, under 

e head of malaria represent the number of, admissions to 
.ospxtal for treatment for that disease given by each thousand 

■hX I fs 772, and represents really 

■fie J3engal army ratio: for all India, or the whol« r.A;. 
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that day, it probably was not higher than 750. For 1913, in the 
whole Indian army of India, the figure is the much more modest 
one of 88, a difference which is suggestive of the change which 

has taken place. The ratios for quinquennial periods indicate a 
steady fall with the exception of the five years, 1878 to 1882 
a period we know reflects the disturbing influence of the Afghan 
"War. Apart from this the intermediate years between "1863 
and 1913 yielded some very high rates of malarial prevalence 
though, from the manner in which the Table is prepared, they 
are not specifically shown, but betray themselves in the quin- 
quennial averages. Thus, the year 1869 was a bad malarial 
season, giving m the army of Bengal an admission rate of 866; 
Je following year was little better, as it gave a rate of 838’. 
The next bad years were 1876-8 and 1879; tl^is latter year gave 
the appaling admission rate for the whole Indian army of 978 
for each thousand m.en, which means that in that year there 
were 110,435 admissions for malarial fevers, or nearly as many 
admissions as there were men serving. The following year gave 
an almost identical figure, for all India, as that of the Bengal 
army for 1863, diis was clearly the heritage of infections from 
1879; l^at, it is the last year in which a rate of over 700 is re- 
corded, while 1881 and 1892 are the last years in which the 
malaria rate in the Indian army has exceeded 600 and 500 
I respectively per thousand of strength. Within the last twenty 
years, the rate has never exceeded 300 and, at present it hangs 

about 90, or roughly less than one eighth of what it was fifty 
years ago/ ^ 

The next column shows the heading “ non-malarial fevers,” 
and embraces figures for a large group of pyrexias of possibly 
mixed causation. For the earlier years, the rates are for remit- 
tent and simple continued fever while, since 1908, they come 
under the heading of preyxias of uncertain origin ; a non-com- 
mittal term which commends itself to this more critical age. 
Throughout the fifty years, this group of fevers embraces also 
fte disease known as enteric fever. If you look at the figures . 
■m this column, you will notice that they have varied very little 
over the whole half century, a fact which supports the view 

that throughout they refer to the same diseases, though labelled 



1909 284 

^ 9^0 3^9 

1912 234 

In leaving the subject of the non- 
infer that, while the figures show pract: 
fifty years as to prevalence in the Indian 
dence to show that their nature is much 
than it was in 1863. In this fact, lies ou 
diminution, 

^ ^ Respiratory diseases call next for a 

incidence during the fifty years, has been 
or each thousand men serving. The 
high m the five years. iS'ifi-Ri 
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tbe presenfc time, thear prevaknce is much as it was in 1863 and 
taken as a group, their mortality is negligeable though, as a 
cause of inefficiency, it is a class of sickness which needs scrutiny. 
While bronchitis and ordinary catarrhs make up the bulk of cases 
under the head of respiratory diseases, that heading includes the 
figures for that infectious disease, called pneumonia. Among 
Indian troops, this disease assumes at times epidemic form and 
contributes proportionately to the death-rate. While for the fifty 
years, the incidence of pneumonia among Indian troops has 
been at a rate of 12-24 per thousand there have been years in 
which this ratio has been much exceeded. Thus, 1880 gave a- 
rate of 26-7 and 1879 one of 20-8 ; similarly, 1875 had one of 19 
and 1881 an attack rate of 17-5, while, 1890, 1898 and 1899 also 
give a figure over 16. The severest incidence seems to have 
been in the two decades of 1873 to 1882 and 1893 to 1903, in 
which twenty years no less than 30,733 admissions to hospital’ for 
this disease took place associated with 7,984 deaths. Of recent 
years, the number of cases has diminished sensibly but, even 
for the last quinquennium, the attack rate is 7-4 and the 
death-rate 1-9. Pneumonia appears most frequently in the re- 
turns from troops stationed in the Indus valley, in frontier garri- 
sons of the north-west, and in the hill stations of an altitude 
below 5000 feet. Its prevalence in these localities is due partly 
to climatic austerities and to overcrowding in huts or barracks, 
m which once a few cases have occurred, the infectious nature of 
the disease soon manifests itself as an epidemic. 

The next column furnishes figures as to the prevalence of 
phthisis or tuberculosis : of the lungs, from which it will be seen 
that the present time shows an increased rather than a lessened 
prevalence as compared with the earlier years of the past half 
century. A striking feature of the statistical returns is, that 
they afford overwhelming evidence that it is among Gurkhas 
that the disease has increased. The accompan3dng tabular state- 
ment shows the essential facts for recent years. There are signs 
that this increment of tuberculosis among Gurkhas is checked 
but even now, that class show an admission rate and a death- 
rate for this disease just twice as great as prevails among other 
races, constituting the rest of the Indian armv. 
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Army of India. Gurkhas. Excluding Gurkhas, 

Years. 

Admissions. Deaths. Admissions. Deaths. Admissions. Deaths, 

1901 4 ’i 0-84 13-1 3-95 3*4 0*57 

1902 4*3 o*8o i5'6 4*24 3*2 o ' 4 J 

1903 5-9 0-68 28-9 2-88 3-3 0-44 

1904 3’9 o’5i 10-6 2*66 3*2 0*28 

1905 3-1 0-50 6-1 1-58 27 0-37 

1906 2-5 0-52 5‘2 2.41 2-2 0-29 

1907^ 3-5 0-33 4-8 1-03 2-3 0-24 

1908 '* 3-0 0-42 5 ‘o 1*43 37 0*28 

1909 2-3 0-39 4*0 1-33 2-1 0-36 

1910 2-4 0-19 37 0-62 2-3 0-15 

1911 2-1 0-21 3'6 070 l-g 0-14 

1912 2‘i o'22 3'8 o' 84 17 o’i5 

We pass, now, to a consideration of the figures which testify 

to the greater or lesser prevalence of that dreaded disease, cholera. 

In the past, it is no exaggeration to say that cholera was a verit- 
able nightmare to the whole military administration ; and rightly 
too, for its manifestations were intensely e.xplosivc in character 
and accompanied by a toll of life that few in this generation 
realise. We shall see this more when the figures for the European 
army are passed in review. The figures, as presented for the 


Rates per thousand of strength. 
Years. 


Actuals. 


Attacks. 

Deaths. 

Attacks, 

Deaths. 

5*7 

2-8 

183 

91 

4*7 

2*6 

176 

94 

6'2 

3*2 

244 

124 ■ 

8*5 

4*9 

341 

196 

7*0 

47 

276 

182 

3*4 

17 

234 

m 

3*8 

2‘I 

440 

: 242 

7*4 

4*6 

894 

5 S 8 

3*2 

2*2 

399 

274 

4*5 

2*6 

578 

339 

3*3 

2’2 

42X 

380 

5*2 

3*2 

642 

393: ' 
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Indian army in the table, may suggest that the incidence of 
cholera among them, in the past, has been exaggerated ; 
but you must bear in mind that the rates given are for 
all India and for five year periods, consequently, the 
heavy Incidence of the disease in certain areas and in indi- 
vidual years is masked. The accompanying tabular state- 
ment gives the facts for a dozen of the worst years, but, for 
reasons already given, the figures prior to 1876 relate only to the 
Bengal army. The figures of actua^ls, especially those in Table I, 
give cause for serious thought. Taking the whole Indian army, it I 
has to be recorded from the facts which are before you that, in 
the past fifty years, it has given by cholera no less than 5,509 
deaths; of these, 9:30 occurred in the first decade and 1475 
second. For both periods, the figures are an under-statement, as 
they are not inclusive of the bills of sickness and mortality in the 
Madras and Bombay armies of those times. Oi the remainder, 1877 
deaths occurred in the third decade, 856 in the fourth, and only 
455 in the last ten years. In appraising the significance of these 
figures, it is to be borne in mind that the population exposed to 
risk in the last thirty five years has been more than twice as 
large as the population to which the figures relate in the first 
fifteen years. 

There remains, still, the question of the prevalence of 
dysentery in the Indian army; the figures relating to it are given 
in Table 1 . It will be noted that this disease, which is essen- 
tially both infectious and preventable, contributes a very heavy 
attack rate to the health returns but a relatively low death-rate. 
To some extent, this latter feature is due to the circumstance 
that many chronic dysenteric cases are invalided out of the 
service, and which must have contributed, ultimately, to its 
death-rate. Taking the facts, however, as we find them, it is 
obvious that between the incidence in 1863 that in 1913, 

there is a gratifying difference. The same is true of the death- 

i. must be admitted that the number of 

admissions to hospital for this disease, as indicated in the figures 
of actuals, is farlrom satisfactory and calls ^ for greater sanitary ' 

' effort;' ^ ^ II 
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EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

We are, now, in a position to consider the facts as pre- 
sented by the statistical returns relating to the European army 
of India and see how far sanitary effort has succeeded or failed 
among them, during the past fifty years. Encouraging as the 
results have been in respect of Indian troops, those relating to 
the European army of India are infinitely more so. To illustrate 
what I have so say concerning this group, Table II has been 
prepared. To that tabular statement, I ask your attention. It is 
planned on identical lines as Table I, which we have been con- 
sidering ; and, if you have been able to follow me over the 
one, you will have little difficulty as to this other. 

We begin with the rates for those constantly ill. In 1863 
sixty-three men out of each thousand serving were constantly 
in hospital ; in 1912, only twenty-nine were so non-effective. 
As you look over the figures, you cannot fail to be struck by 
the fluctuations which have taken place ; very striking incre- 
ments of constantly sick occurred in the twenty years from 1883 

to 1902. So much so, that it may surprise you to hear that the 

ratios for 1883 and 1903 were practically identical with that 
for 1863, they being respectively 64 and 63-2 ; in other words, 
so far as the numbers constantly in hospital are concerned, 
there was little or no improvement for the first forty years out of 
the fifty, the change for the better manifests itself only in the last 
decade. The causes of this, one will discuss later on. Anyhow, we 
have the remarkable fact before us that, whereas in 1863, ’out 
of an average strength of 67,525 men, there were always 4,227 
men ill m hospital ; yet in 1912, with an average annual strength 
of 71,001, there were but 2044 similarly non-effective. 

^ If you look at the next column, showing death-rates, a no less 
striking difference between the first and the last years of the 
half century is apparent;' a death-rate of twenty four has 
become one considerably less than five or, in fact, the figure for 
the alien soldier from the West, serving in the East, is identical 

with that current for the Indian soldier serving in his own land. 

The death-rate for European troops, during the fifty years, has 
not shown the oscillations presented by their constantly sick rate; 
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but it is worA that the five years, 1878 to 1882, show a 

definite mterruption to the steady fall which is, otherwise, the 
feature of the series. That rise is traceable to the influence of 
mobilisation on a large scale connected with the last Afghan 
war. To sum up the extremes, or first and last of the fifty years 
in teritis deaths, we can put it that the difference 

between X863 and 1912 is between a loss in the former year of 
1594 men, out of a force of 67525, and a loss in the latter year of 
328 men from a force of 71,001 ; or, had our present death-rate 
been current in 1912, then, instead of a loss of 328, there would 
..have, been, but 311, 'or a saving of 1283 lives. Conversely, had 
the death-rate of 1863 been current in 1912, then instead of a 
loss of 328, there would have been a loss of 1676 men or 1347 
more than there were actually. A reference to the columns of 
actuals in the Table will show that, in the fifty years, the total 
loss by death in the European army of India has been 51,372, or 
an annual average of 1,017 deaths ; the average for the last five 
years has been 415. 

The invaliding rates, as given in the next column, call for no 
extended comment. They show a more or less steady fall from 34*4 
in 1863 to 6*7 in 1912. The two quinquennia of 1878-82 and 1898- 
1902 . are periods i.n which individu,al years yielded an increased 
number of invalids. The former reflects the I.nfluence of a trans-fron- 
tier campaign, while the latter reflec.ts the results following the 
diminished arrival of young soldiers in India and the retention of 
men out here who, otherwise, would have gone home as time- 
expired, These disturbed conditions were the effect in India of 
‘ the South African war. The numbers of men actually invalided 
in the fifteen years, 1863 to 1877, are instructive as showing the 
influence of long service men in the ranks as compared with the 
actually invalided in the quinquennia, 1883-7 and 1893-7, 
which a short service system prevailed. Further, it is to be noted 
, that the marked reduction in the invaliding rate, charactel-istic 
,,,,o.f ,recent,.,..ye.ars,,,has. synchronised with the reduction nf- the 'death- 
■ rate, showing that neither result has been secured at the 
of the, other. 
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one would say in respect of this series of ratios is, that the ac- ' 
tual wastage of men lost from the army in 1863, was 3,918, while 
in 191a but 803 men were so lost, namely, 328 who died and 47^ 
invalided ; also, that had the same wastage rate existed in 1912 
as existed in 1863, then the total loss from the European army, 
in 1913, would have been 4,118 men or 3,316 men more than we 
actually did lose under our improved conditions. 

We are now in a position to consider the facts as to the more 
common preventable diseases among European soldiers in India, 
and see how far sanitary effort has affected their prevalence and 
mortality. Only six diseases call for consideration ; the main 
facts as to them are given in Table II. The first on the list is 
malaria. As in the Indian army, this infectious disease contri- 
butes largely to inefficiency. In 1863, every thousand men serv- 
ing gave 438 admissions to hospital for malaria in the year; 
in 1913, the same number of men gave but 83 admissions, ora 
drop to less than one-fifth in the fifty years. The table does 
not give you the rates for individual years, but merely the 
mean for each quinquennium. Again, we find that the five 
years, 1878-82, give a figure in excess of any other period, prob- 
ably owing to the circumstance that at that time there were a 
number of men in the ranks who had served and become Infected 
in Afghanistan. The figures, generally, show a steady fall, period 
by period. 

For European troops, it is unnecessary to consider the preva- 
lence of non-malarial fevers, as a group, owing to the fact that 
we shall consider the most important of them, namely, enteric 
fever, separately. Neither, need we review the respiratory dis- 
eases, as a group, for they play but a small part In conducing to 
inefficiency. Their incidence in 1912 was a ratio of 117 as com- 
pared with one of 71*8 in 1863. Similarly, we need not specially 
review the prevalence, among European soldiers, of pneumonia 
^ except it be to remark that, at the present time, it prevails to 
about the same extent as it did in 1863. In the thirty years, 
from 1873 to 1902, the incidence increased from causes which 
it is difficult to explain other than by the fact that those thirty 
years were the darkest in respect of sanitary effort in the army# 
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I ask, however, your attention to the facts relating to phthisis or 
tubercular destruction of the lungs which are given in Table 
IL The figures as to tuberculosis of the lungs are suggestive 
of a definite progress. The high ratios which mark the first 
fifteen years of the period under review are undoubtedly the 
index of an indifferent hj^^gienic standard as to barracks, in respect 
of ventilation and overcrowding. Those familiar with the report 
of the Royal Commission on the health of the army, published in 
the early sixties, and with the writings of Parkes and de Chau- 
mont of about the same time will see in those high phthisis rates 
of 1862-7 a full justification of the teaching and recommendations 
of those pioneers in army sanitation which, by subsequent recog- 
nition and adoption, have led to the very low Incidence of phthi- 
sis or pulmonary tuberculosis recorded, as now prevalent, in the 
figures before you. A unity ratio per thousand for tuberculosis of 
the lungs in 1912 is eloquent testimony as to the existing satis- 
factory condition of European barrack rooms in India. 

Your attention is asked, next, to the column having the head- 
ing/ of “hepatitis” in Table II. By this term one gives the figures 
as'tothe prevalence of abscess of the liver and other inflammatory 
states, of that organ, peculiarly associated with a residence in the 
tropics. You will note the remarkable difference between a ratio 
per thousand of 63. 7 in 1863 of 6. i in 1912. The intermediate 
years show a steady fall and call for no particular reference. The 
prevalence of this group of affections is intimately associated 
with the pervalence of dysentery and also with intemperate habits* 
The facts as to dysentery in the European army will be consider- 
ed immediately; but, in connection with this remarkable diminu- 
_tion of hepatic disease among soldiers, it is interesting to see how 
far the admissions to hospital for alcoholism, during the last fifty 
years, refute or confirm the alleged relationship between the two 
series. One need not weary you with a mass of figures, but limit 
oneself to essential facts. They are that in 1863 the actual ad- 
missions to hospital for alcoholism were 151, ten years later they 
were 249;. in 1883, they had risen to 477, but felt to 306 in 1893; 
by 1903, they were down to 164; three years later they were but 
86, in 1909 but 57, and in 1913 they were 31. We see, therefore 
a definite parallelism between the two series of admissions and. 
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for my own part, credit this movement towards abstinence as a 
decided factor m the reduction of hepatic disease among European 
soldiere m India, and, moreover, as a legitimate manifestation 

of sanitary effort. 

Dysentery heads the next column in the table. It is notice- 
able that this disease conduced in the past and conduces in the 
present to a much less amount of sickness and inefficiency than 
m the Indian army. The series of figures shows a more or less 
steady fall through the fifty years. In that respect, dysentery 
m the European army follows the same course as hepatitis and a 
ratio of prevalence of 847 in 1863 has become one of 5-2 in 1913. 
One need say nothing further about this. 

The figures for cholera call now for examination. It will be 
seen from the table, that the prevalence of this disease in any 
magnitude has been limited to the first twenty years ; on a much 
less severe scale in the next fifteen years, and in a very mild 
degree in the last fifteen years. What was said concerning 
cholera among Indian troops applies equally to the European 
army. The enforced arranpment of the figures, as expressing 
inean ratios for quinquennia, masks the real incidence of the 


Year. 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1871 

1872 

1875 

1876 

1878 

1879 


Admissions. 

371 

241 

269 

135 

1189 

142 

1439 

II9 

634 

288 

205 

305 

737 


Deaths. 

Years. 

Admissions. 

277 

1880 

235 

162 

W 

GO 

00 

H 

199 

194 

00 

00 

H 

149 

81 

H 

00 

00 

ga 

199 

785 

1887 
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95 

1888 

204 

972 

1889 

103 

63 

1891 

251 

426 

ON 

00 

H 

170 

194 

1894 

209 

136 

1885 

410 

226 

H 

00 

NO 

109 

544 

1900 

no 


Deaths. 

168 

135 

103 

122 

127 

129 

82 

164 

121 

149 

331 

64 

85 


o r— “ , uie most terrible was the 

year i86i,.but that year is not within the range of this review. 

• he last fifty years, those given in the accompanying tabular 
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statement are the years in which the European army has suffered 
from cholera, to the extent of more than a hundred cases in the year^. 

Since 1900, there have been three years only in which the 
total of cases exceeded seventy; they were, 76 attacks in 1903 
and 55 deaths ; also the year 1906 had 72 cases and 44 deaths, and 
1908 gave 93 attacks and 73 deaths. The columns in Table II 
which show the actuals, both of attacks and deaths, demonstrate 
clearly the heavy toll of sickness and death which cholera has 
exacted from the European army of India. .In the fifty years 
. under review, .no „ less than 6,559 European soldiers have died . 
from cholera alone ; of these, 3,090 died in the first decade, 1553, 
in the second, 976 in the third, 716 in the fourth, and 224 in 
the last ten years. 

I would calT your attention next to the question of the 
prevalence of enteric fever among European troops, the control 
and reduction of which disease constitutes the brightest feature 
in the history of sanitar}^ effort in the army of India. You will 
observe that, in the table there are no figures for this disease 
in the first quinquennium. The reason is that, until 1871, the 
name does not appear in any of our statistical forms or returns. 
This fact does not mean that the disease did not exist among, 
'p troops before that date ; it mercl}" means that it was not recog- 
nised officially and that cases, which are now known to be and 
called enteric fever, w’-ere in earlier days recorded under the 
general heading of remittent and continued fevers. A study 
. of the earlier returns convinces me that, in the European army 
' of the sixties, the disease which we now call enteric fe\^er existed 
' I to the extent of some six or seven per thousand of men serving. 
After the introduction of the name into our official forms and 
returns in^ 1871, that the disease only slowdy began to be recorded 
' was due to the fact that for many years the older type of regimental 
‘ surgeon, not only questioned its existence as a disease entity 
but had a difficulty in recognising it. It was not until the end 
of the seventies that army medical officers were, generally, able 
to diagnose the disease with confidence and freedom from pre— 
i judice ; and, even then, it is certain that the numbers of cases^''' 

K of the disease which were recorded really under-stated its pre- 
valence. For that reason, we must regard the figures in the* 
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table for the fifteen years from 1868 to 1882 as being but an 
imperfect record of circumstances then existing. From that date, 
until 1903, there is a steady rise in both the attack rate and 
the mortality rate. 

Setting aside any question as to what part defective sanitary 
effort played during that twenty years, an undoubted contributory 
factor to the increase of enteric fever among troops at that time 
was the steady increase in numbers of young soldiers in the 
European army of India, following the Introduction of the short 
service system at home in 1872. Its full influence was not felt in 
India, for some years, but the extent of that influence is shown, 
not only by the increased prevalence of enteric fever but, by the 
fact that the numbers of men below the age of 24 in the European 
army had risen from 33 per cent in 1877 to 55 per cent in 1898. 
Of the causes which have led to the reduction of both the attack 
and mortality rates from this disease, I do not propose now to 
speak. However, before leaving this subject of enteric fever, I 
ask your attention to the figures giving the actual numbers who 
have been attacked and died from that disease. Perhaps, the 
most Impressive feature of those figures is the fact that, in the last 
fifty years, no less than 10,005 European soldiers died of enteric 
fever in India, a number far in excess of that attributable to 
^cholera. Of these 10,005 deaths, only 166 are said to have occur- 
red in the first decade, but for reasons given this figure must be 
considered as a serious under-statement. The other deaths are 
accounted for as 1,358 occurring in the second decade, as 2,910 in 
the third decade, as 3,983 occurring in the fourth, and as 1,588 . 
' flylug in the last ten years. 

Intimately associated with the reduced prevalence of enteric 
fever is the curious change which has occurred as to the ages of 
the men, over which the annual deaths of European soldiers have 


Years. 

1863 

1886 

1898 

1904 

1912 


Under 20 
6*88 
1372 

13*53^ 

272 

0*80 


20-24 

16- 15 

17- 24 
24-63 
10-70 

3-80 


25- 29 

26- 33 

1375 

15-61 

11-43 

4-93 


30-34 

30*44 

12-15 

15*57 

12-74 

5*56 


35-39 

36*77 

23-42 

18-39 

lo'Si 

18-43 


0\'er 40 

55*17 

17-72 

41*56 

22*57 

14*34 
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been and are now distributed. Tbe accompanying tabular 
■statement explains „ this ' sufficiently well; it gives the rates, 
per thousand 'of , ■strength, of the ages indicated ' of the deaths ' 
which occurred in : various years of the period under study. 
Enteric fever being a disease peculiarly selective of the 
earlier years of manhood, the change in the ages of death 
or rather qf men dying, before and after the initiation of 
direct steps to combat the disease, is manifest and furnishes cor- 
roborative evidence as to the existence of enteric fever among 
European troops in India, long before the disease appeared in the 
official returns of sickness and mortality. 

Inasmuch as the majority of the other diseases, from which 
soldiers of the European army suffer,' are either not amenable 
directly to sanitary^ effort or contribute but slightly to ineffi- 
ciency and mortality, their detailed discussion is uncalled for. 
Exception must, however, be made in regard to what may be 
termed disabilities of incontinence, the outcome of a lack of 
will-power. In this category one places the enthetic diseases. 
From the wider standpoint as to what is sanitary effort, this 
group falls within the sphere of activities of the sanitarian: 
therefore, the lesser or greater prevalence' now, as compared 
with the past, should be to the credit or discredit of sanitary 
effort In the army. The facts need not detain us long. In 1863^ 
the admissions for enthetic disease amounted to 281 per thousand 
man : in 1873, was 182, rising to 270 in 1883 and 

as high as 51 1 in 1893. Ten years later, it vras down to 249, 
reaching 117 in 1906 and 68 in 1909. In 1912, it was as low 
a^s 55. In respect, therefore, of this group of diseases we must 
admit there has been a remarkable change for the better and, 
to the extension of the practice of abstirience and continence 
as sanitary precepts, we can credit sanitary effort as having ap- 
preciably contributed to the reduction of enthetic disease in 
the European army of India. It is curious to note that, even in 
respect of this disease group, the period of maximum incidence 
covers the eighties and nineties, or that twenty years in which, 
from other data, we have some reason to think that sanitary 
effort was least understood and least applied. 
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OFFICERS. 

Concerning Indian oiEficers of the Indian army we have no 
separate statistical returns, any casualties or sickness among 
them being included with those relating to the rank and file. As 
a class they suffer little from illness. As to European ofBcers of 
the Indian army, we have no exact data prior to 1905. Those 
facts show that the number constantly ill or sick averages 
20 per thousand of their number. Their death-rate is 4.2 per 
thousand, and the incidence of enteric fever among them is 
6.1 per mille. Broadly speaking, the vital statistics of this 
class conform to the features presented by the corresponding 
class of the European Army in India, and what has to be said 
of the one applies equally to the other. Certain data concerning 
officers of the European army are given in Table III. From 
that table, it will be seen that the constantly sick rate in 1912 
was 22.2 as compared with one of 29.2 fifty years ago. This 
is not a very remarkable drop and much smaller than that yield- 
ed by the men. The strength of European officers has varied ; in 
1912 the number with European troops was 2345, and their 
death-rate last year is a trifle lower than that of the rank and 
file or a fourth of what prevailed in the same class in 1863. 
The invaliding ratio for officers in 1912 was 16.24 thousand 
present, and has been about that figure for some years. As 
compared with the corresponding rate of 6.68 for the men, the 
officer’s rate seems high, but social circumstance makes the 
discrepancy more apparent than real. The worst feature of the 
group of figures relating to officers is the high rate of prevalence 
of enteric fever among them ; their figure being nearly three 
times that of the men ; it suggests a lower standard of sanitary 
effort in officer s messes and quarters than in the barracks and 
lines.'' 
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’ WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Table III gives the chief data as to these classes belonging 
to the European army of India. The number of women has 
varied considerably in the fifty years; in 1863 numbered 
2,976 ahd in 19x2, they were 4248. The greatest number pre-. 
sent was in 1872, when they totalled 6,651, and the lowest was 
in 1864 when the totalled ,2,706, but as late as 1894 the number 
dropped to 3,157. The constantly sick rate among the women 
which in 1863 was higher than that for officers, has dropped 
by 191a to a point below the officer’s figure. The same cannot 
be said for their death-rate ; in 1863 it was 43.7 and in 1912 
9,6 for both years, it is practically two and a t|uarter times ' 
as great as the officer’s death-rate. This high mortality among 
the w^omen is a far from satisfactory sign of the times ; it is more 
than twice the death-rate prevailing among the same sex and age I 
group at home, and twice as great as that ruling among officers I 
and men in India. It is noticeable, too, that the prevalence of I 
enteric fever among .the women is enormously in excess of the I 
same disease among the men. The small number of women in- j 
oculated against enteric fever may explain the disparity to some 
extent, but there are other factors at work and, as I shall have to 
show later on, we jiave not applied in respect of this disease the 
same principles and practices to the women and children as we 
have done to the men. No matter how we look at it, it is clear 
that the figures for the women in European lines do not show that 
progress, in the fifty years, which those of the men indicate to 
have been possible. A comparison of the cholera figures in Table 
II with those for the women in Table III will show how the 
incidence of that disease, in the past, affected both the women 
and the men in the same degree ; typical instances of this fact 
are the excessive death-rates among the women in the two bad ' 
cholera years of 1867 and 1869, when the ratios were respectively 
46*2 and 54*2 per thousand. 

The number of children with European troops has varied 
much in the fifty years* In 1863, their number was 4,194 while, 
in 19^2 they totalled 7046. The greatest number present was in 
3:874, ; and the lowest was in 1864 when^^ . ^ ; 
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they were only 4120. Their constantly sick rate, has dropped 
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1863 
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■32*4 

1900 

213-77 

115*64 

'34-8 

1906 

190-65 

87-87 ' 

27-5 ' 

1910 

135*72 

63-99 

11*7 

1912 

142 ‘45 

72-83 

20'*4 . 

to about a 
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in 1869, no less 

than 826 died or a ratio of 145 

per thousand. 
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to that disease much of this excessive ' mortality . ainong- tlie 

children was 

due. In 1863, the 

death-rate %vas. 90'*2 . ancl ' .fer 

the first ten 

years of the fifty, 

it kept near 1 

that figure and 


This figure of thirty-four is, of course, for children of all ages, 
that is up to 15 years; it is about one third higher than the 
rate at home for the corresponding age group of both sexes, 

This rate for children of all ages is not, however, the true criterion 
as to child mortality, which is best expressed by the mortality of ■ 
children under one year of age. Judged by this standard, we 
find the records of infant mortality in the European army of 
liidia, dtiring fhe earlier years to have been lamentable. 'I'he 

accompanying tibie shows the statiftit^Tfeefs in respect of 
ihfant mottafity for certain years,' taken haphazard out of 'the ' ^ 
fifty under'r^vlew.' IfSp^ks for' can 'see how 
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great was the loss of infant life even down to 1900. The rates 
given are much in excess of the infant mortality prevailing, 
between 1881 and 1900, in towns at home with many women 
engaged in industrial work where the infant mortality rate in 
that period did not exceed 311 per thousand. During the last 
two years, the death-rate for children in the European army 
has shown a rise ; at its present figures both for infants and 
children of all ages, the death-rate out here is twice that of the 
same groups in London, and approximates closely to that prevail- 
ing at home in towns where most of the women are engaged in 
industrial work. Even, if we make allowances for the circum- 
stances of a tropical and alien country, it cannot be said to be 
satisfactory, nor to the credit of a community who have only 
their domestic duties to perform. The prevalence of enteric fever 
among the children has fallen in the last five years, But its 
degree is associated intimately with the corresponding prevalence 
among the mothers ; the same is true of cholera, for the epidemic 
absence of which, among both women and children, during the 
last twenty years, we cannot be too thankful. 

Taking all the facts as we find them, we may now inquire 
how far these results have been the outcome of fortuitous causes, 
or how far they are the result of reasoned action on our part. 
Truly, man does not gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ; 
so in the case before us, the annual saving of 1347 lives, the 
saving of a yearly wastage of 3,316 men from the ranks of the 
European army is not a harvest gathered from the tree of apa- 
thy ; neither is the saving, since 1877, annually of 657 lives, 
or the saving of a yearly wastage of 2450 men from the ranks 
of Indian troops a reward for tilling in the fields of indifference. 
For these results and all they mean, we must look to reasoned 
action on our part, as exemplified by what I call sanitary effort. 
Here, let me remark that in thinking of sanitation or sanitary 
effort, you must free your minds of the idea that such cognotes 
or is, merely, a matter of conservancy ; to think in that narrow 
way is just as correct as to think of drill as being merely the 
manual exercise. In each case, the one is but a detail or a 
part of the whole. Therefore, in speaking of sanitary effort^ 
one includes all our activities making for betterment in both 


the mental and physical welfare of communities ; that is, it 
includes such diverse activities as the development of moral 
character, the development of schemes for drainage and the pro- 
vision of water supplies, the construction of barracks and lines 
on rational principles, the organisation of the supply of suffi- 
cient and wholesome food, the efficient recognition, segrega- 
tion and treatment of infectious diseases, and the application 
of direct methods of immunising communities against infec- 
tion ; all these activities have their basis on the teaching of 
science. Broadly speaking, sanitary effort divides itself into 
two groups of activities, the indirect and the direct. Among 
the former, one classes drainage and water projects, building 
schemes, commissariat organisation, and the general care and 
treatment of the sick; while, education, segregation of the 
infected, and special attempts to immunise a community against 
infectious disease are direct or individualistic in action. 

If we analyse critically the degrees of improvement in the 
health returns of the Indian and European armies, we find that, ^ 
while both show marked improvement, there has been a much 
greater progress in the European army, in spite of its location in 
an alien land. The constantly sick-rate In both armies is but 
one-half of what it was fifty years ago and, if anything, the 
degree of progress is slightly in favour of the Indian army. The 
death-rate In the Indian army is now but one-third of what it wa * 

In 1863 ; the same rate in the European army is now but one-fifth 
of what it was fifty years ago. The same proportions apply to 
the invaliding and wastage rates, showing in both cases a definite 
margin of improvement in favour of the European arm3r, or as a 
third Is to a fifth. In malaria incidence, the degree of improve- 
ment is in favour of the Indian army, or as an eighth to a fifth ; 
but in respect of this, the admission rates in the Indian army may 
be an under-statement of actual prevalence, as more malaria 
cases are treated out of hospital than formerly was the practice. 
The incidence of tuberculosis of the lungs In the European army 
is now but one-tenth of what it was in 1863, while the corres- 
ponding incidence in the Indian army in practically the same as 
it was fifty years ago. Dysentery has dropped to one-fourth in 
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the Indian army and to bne-riinth in the European. Non- 
malarial fevers, including enteric fever, and the respiratory 
diseases, including pneumonia, in the Indian army remain much 
as they were in 1863. The corresponding figures for the Euro- 
pean army have not been put before you under exactly the same 
terms but, so far as they are represented respectively by enteric 
fever and pneumonia or comparable as between 1912 and 1863, 
they indicate a most definite improvement in the European army | 
the respiratory disease rate in that force being just one-sixth of 
what it was in 1863. Similarly, we have a reduction of hepatic 
disease in the European army to one-tenth of what it was ; the 
corresponding figure for Indian troops being negligeabie. There- 
fore, in attempting to arrive at 

Existing rates as per- Precentage improve- 
centage of 1863-4 rates. liient 


Indian. 

European. 

Indian. 

European. 

Constantly sick rate, 

43*2 

46'o 

se-s 

S 4 'o 

Death-rate. 

31*5 

19-9 

68-5 

8o'i 

Invaliding rate. 

27*4 

19-4 

73‘6 

8o'6 

Wastage rate. 

29*3 

19-4 

707 

8o-6 

Malaria rate. 

12*0 

187 

88-0 

81*3 

Non-malaria fever rate. 

100*0 

lO'O 

nil 

90*0 

Dysentery rate. 

26*0 

io‘6 

74*0 

89-4 

Phthisis rate. 

100*0 

6-5 

nil 

90*5 

Respiratory disease rate. 

90*0 

i6-6 

10*0 

83'4 

Hepatic disease rate. 

100*0 

10*0 

nil 

90*0 

a comparative statement of the degrees of 

the improvement in 


two armies, in the fifty years, we can express their relative degrees 
in the form of the accompanying tabular statement, which gives 
for the ten headings the degree of improvement shown by each 
army, expressed as percentages. From the table it will be seen 
that, while the existing ratios in the European army are only 
about one-sixth of what they were fifty years ago, those of the 
Indian army are rather less than one-half of what they were in 
1863, That is, the mean percentage of the existing rates in the 
Indian army Is 56 of the 1863 rate, and the corresponding mean 
for the European army is i8*oi of the 1863 ratio. "Similar^, the 
mean percentage improvement for the Indian army is 44 and as 
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riwch as 81*99 for the European army of India. In other words 
the fall in rates, during the fifty years, has been nearly twice as 
great in the European as compared with the Indian army. These 
statements, $0 far as they relate to the Indian army, are probably 
unduly favourable, as they are calculated on a comparison 
between the “ all India ’’ rates of 191:3 and the Bengal rates of 
1863. Could the comparison be made with the all India ” rates 
for 1863, the percentage of improvement in the Indian army 
would appear less favourable than it does. 

The question suggests itself, why this difference ? The answer 
is that, in the Indian [army, the results recorded are mainly the 
outcome of general or indirect sanitary effort ; while, in the Euro- 
pean army, we have the combined effect of both the indirect and 
direct forms of sanitary effort. In the direct or individual aspect, 
sanitary effort can hardly be said to exist in the Indian army. 

The conditions of service are peculiar, the personnel is indifferent- 
ly educated and imperfectly receptive of sanitary precepts and 
practices. There is, moreover, a reasoned reluctance to press 
these precepts and practices upon a people unripe for their en- 
forcement. Therefore, we may say that, in the Indian army, 
such improvement as we do find is the reflection and outcome of 
general sanitary effort. Malaria has diminished, in response to 
large drainage projects in the vicinity of cantonments or lines 
and to systematic cinchonisation. Cholera is less now, conse^ 
quent on improved water supplies but the same sanitary effort 
has affected dysentery prevalence but to a small extent among 
Indian troops, and the non-malarial fevers, such as enteric fever, 
not at all. In spite of improved hutting, the incidence of respira- 
tory diseases, pneumonia and phthisis among Indian troops if 
relatively unchanged in the fifty years. These negative reipiti 
are peculiarly suggestive of tfie absence, among sepoySi of sin 
educative standard affecting or stimulative of individual saai%^ 
eflort and, in the matter of the respiratory di»ase$, soipo la^i% 
on the pirt of the administration concerning strict adh^eiiGa to 
orders as to overcrowding. 

A further feature of the Indian army figures which i ' 

attention Is the fact that, the general fall in WnonyuiiUs . . i - 

with improvement has been vaif slow from 1863 I# 
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is typical of the operation of Indirect sanitary effort, and indicates 
the response of a particular community to influences, not special 
to. itself but, common to itself and others. Had those influences 
been direct or individualistic, their effect would have been more 
rapid and manifest as accentuated steps forward. 

If we turn to the figures for the European army, we find evi- 
dence of a total greater progress than that presented by the Indian 
army, through the same fifty years. This progress Is attributable «• 
to the influence of both indirect and direct sanitary effort, and it U 
is to this latter that we owe the remarkable change of the last ten 
years. Glance at the figures. In every column, you see that, 
down to the end of 1902, there was a more or less steady general 
betterment as in the case of the Indian army ; but, it is not until 
the last decade that you find the betterment marked or striking. ^ 
In the sanitary sense, down to 1902 the condition of the European p 
army was much inferior to the Indian army. The European 
figures present, therefore, two phases ; one of forty years charact- 
erised, like the Indian figures, by slow gradual improvement, and 
one of ten years marked by rapid and impressive improvement. 

The former period represents the action of general or indirect ^ 
sanitary effort, and the latter that of direct, special or individual- 
istic sanitary effort. In plain language, sanitation became a 
real and live activity, and a policy of Indifferent drifting 
gave place to one of interest and action. 

To what can we attribute the change ? To that great blessing ^ 

In disguise, the South African war, which, in more than one ^ 

sphere of activity, did much to revolutionise army methods. Con- 
fining our review to the subject of sanitary effort, I ask you to 
realise that the South African war brought about a revolution. It 
broke down old and bad ideas, which regarded sanitary effort in 
the army to be but a medical question, and made sanitation a 
matter of discipline as affecting all branches and all ranks. It 
did more than that, by the force of public opinion which was 
scandalised by the ineptitudes and consequences of then existing 
ideas or system, it enabled the Royal Army Medical Corps to take >* 
its right place in the administrative councils of the military machine, 
where matters affecting the health or well-being of the European 
soldier are involved. The Corps itself was towed out of the back- . 
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water into which adverse currents had caused it to drift, and there 
followed a series of reforms and administrative orders which made 
sanitary effort a living force in the European army, and not a 
mere name. What these were and are every soldier knows; the 
key note of them all was knowledge and education, and they 
meant the higher technical education of the medical officer and 
the education of every officer and man in matters which directly 
concerned their well-being; the results are before you in the figur- 
es for 1912. In contrast to them, look at the figures for the forty 
years, 1863-1902. Those forty years were the dark age of sani- 
tary effort in the European army. Not because there were no 
men in the medical service who realised what was wrong, or knew 
on what lines of reform the remedy lay; but, simply and solely, 
because those men were unable to make their voices heard by 
men who would not hear, and because they could not escape 
from the vicious circle to which their activities were confined. 

In that black period of forty years, we find the maxima under 
every item or heading discussed. There is not a redeeming fea- 
ture and, perhaps, the least creditable years were those from 1883 
to 1902; I say least creditable because in that period the light of 
modern knowledge was burning brightly outside the army, but 
its rays were not allowed to fall into the dark places of the 
military machine. One need not dwell further on the why and 
wherefore; it is sufficient that the screen was torn aside after the 
South African war, and a brighter era inaugurated. 

Now, in that brighter era which has existed since 1902, what 
have we to show? A constantly sick rate fallen from 74 to 29, a 
death-rate down from 15 to less than 5, an invaliding rate of 6 
instead of 36, a total wastage rate down from 51 to ii, and eveiy 
disease ratio reduced in proportion. Among them all, stands out 
an enteric fever rate of 20 reduced to 2, and a mortality rate, 
therefrom, fallen from 5. 6 to o, 4; or, in actual cases, an annual 
toll of 1313 attacks with 354 deaths reduced to 182 cases with 28 
deaths. How and why this remarkable change? simply, by the 
application of direct sanitary effort, based on scientific teaching 
and methods. There is no mystery about it and, now the task is 
accomplished, one can but wonder that it took so long to mater- 
ialise. The first step was the making of sanitary effort a mattar 
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of discipline; the second was the education of the ofhcer and 
man as to what was the nature and aim of sanitary effort, and 
the futility of any such efforts unless a serious part of the daily 
acts of all and not merely of the few. To the ground, thus pre 
pared, then followed the applicaion of methods indicated by ad 
vanced medical opinion. The first of these was inoculation an 

r? TcT ^ P’^^^^dure which sprang frcm the Army 

Medical School at Netley, fostered and developed by the Royal 

W Medical Corps in the face of every difficulty, now bears 
ruit undreamt of in 1902 by even its most ardent advocates, and 
IS imitated and practised In both the French and United States 
armies. In the latter, it is compulsory. 

On an organised basis, the inoculation of European troops 
against enteric fever dates from 1906. In that year we had 
some 5 per cent inoculated, in 1907 the numbers had risen to 
15 per cent, in 1908 to 30 per cent., in 1909 to 50 cent., in 1910 
o 70 pel cent, in rgii to 85 per cent, and in 1912 to 90 per cent. 
From the census return taken on December 31st 1912, we find 
the rank and file population to consist of ^6200/ inoculted 
5174 not inoculated, and 1,653 men who had had enteric fever 
at some tirne Or other. Inoculation is entirely a voluntary pro- 
ure in t e aimy, and the fact that over ninety per cent of the 
m=„ are so protected i, eloquent testinrony to the intelligent 
attitude taken by the men towards the procedure, and to the 
tact and zeal w.th which its merits have been represented to 
the men by officer, o( the Royal Army Medical Corps. The 

12^°“ I incidence and mor- 

Inofl,’, f fo'inwing Sgares for iqia, Antong tho 

moculattd we had 141 cases and twelve deaths, equivalent to 
»adm.s,.o„ rate of zuy per thousand, death-rate of 0-43 per 
thousand and a case mortality rate of 8-5 per cent. Among 
the non-moculated there were 40 eases with siaeen deaths 
equivalent .0 an admission rate of 6-48 per mille. a death-rite 
of z 7 per mile, and a ease mortality rate of 39 per cent Thl l 

acts indicate dearly the influence of inoculation in ijwering 

the incidence of enteric 

the case mortality. ’ " Wring 


I 
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While we, rightly, attach much importance to the value and 
influence of inoculation in reducing both incidence and mortality 
from enteric fever, we owe probably much of our recent success- 
ful control of this disease and also of the cognate infection known 
as paratyphoid fever to the two enteric depots at Naini Tal and 
Wellington. These depots were formed in 1908-9, and to them 
are sent all cases convalescent from enteric fever and any other 
form of pyrexia suggestive of being of an infectious nature. At 
the depots, which are provided with laboratories and a highly 
technically trained staff, these convalescent cases are submitted 
to repeated technical examinations and detained until they are 
free from potential infection. Endowed with these functions, 
the depots have received 1562 enteric convalescents and over 
a thousand others convalescent from other suspicious types of 
fever. Out of the 1563 enteric convalescents, fifty four carriers 
of infection have been detected and of these carriers no less 
than eighteen were of the chronic type, that is unamenable 
to any known form of treatment. These facts show the pre- 
sence among this class of convalescent of practically four per 
cent of persons who are potentially infective for var^dng periods 
of time. In that these unconscious carriers of infection are cap- 
able of and actually do infect others with whom they associate, 
it is manifest that their early detection and detention under 
safe conditions is a. matter of high sanitary policy. Had the old 
system prevailed, and these depots not existed, then these 54 
carriers of enteric infection would have gone back to barracks 
at once on discharge from hospital. The aftermath of fresh cases 
from those 54 men. In the course of a few months, would have 
amounted to many hundreds of cases and consequent deaths. 
From this point of view, the maintenance of the enteric depots 
and the elaborate technique there carried out for the detection 
of potentially infective individuals is a manifestation of sanitary 
effort of the first importance. Great and dominant as have been 
the influence of both inoculation and the depots in reducing the 
prevalence of enteric fever among European troops, they have 
been supplemented by other aspects of sanitary effort ; among 
the more important of these are, the greater interest taken by" 
officers and men in sanitary detail, the highitr standard of 
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liness in barracks and lines, the greater security as to the 
hygienic quality of milk and butter, issued to the men following 
the development of military dairies, and the adoption of sound 
conservancy methods as evidenced by a wet system of latrine 
management and incineration, both of which are advances on 
previous practices. It is curious to be able to say that, as far 
back as 1885, I advocated both measures only to be laughed at 
as a visionary. Only one man ever grasped the true meaning 
of my ideas in those days, and that man was Colonel G. Young, 
afterwards D. Q, M. G. at Army Headquarters. We have lived 
to see our views take shape only some twenty five years later. 

The reverse side of the picture as to the reduction of enteric 
fever among European troops, is presented by the undue prevalence 
of the disease among both officers and women, who present an 
incidence rate from two to three times as great as prevails 
among the men. In neither of these classes is inoculation exist- 
ent to the extent found among the men, and to neither of these 
classes is the system of the enteric depots applied. If enteric 
prevalence is ever to be reduced to the same level of incidence 
in these two classes as holds good for the rank and file, inocu- 
lation must be pressed and both must be admitted to the system 
of segregation on convalescence in the depots. That they are 
not admitted to the enteric depots is due to the refusal of the 
Administration to accept the strongest recommendations from 
the Medical Branch that they should be so admitted. 

There remains, now, little more to be said except it be to 
anticipate the future. The present is undoubtedly most satis- 
factory as to the effect of sanitary effort among European troops 
among whom, if we except certain aspects of the health of offi- 
cers and the women, sanitary effort has not been in vain. 
Whether the advantage gained is to be held depends entirely 
upon how much the lessons of the past are remembered. There 
are not wanting signs of a reaction ; and, because men do not 
see four and five funerals a week in their garrisons as used 
to be the average, there is a tendency to think that a slackening 
of principles and practices will mean no penalty to be paid. 
On that point, I have no hesitation in saying what I think. 
Though the effects of his presence are little evident, yet the 
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enemy of disease and death is still with tis> and any slackening 


of sanitary effort cannot fail to bring us back to the old 
conditions. This is an age of scientific knowledge and, 
as interpreters of scientific advance where those advances 
have a bearing on health problems, the dicta of the Medical 
Corps should ever have dominance. To sacrifice them ever 
on the altar of expediency or finance can lead only to disaster 
ultimately* New conditions and new diseases are coming into 
view. To cope with them, the medical officers of the army need 
to be afforded facilities and means of technical research, be it for 
prevention or cure. Each year shows that the dispensary is giving 
way to the laboratory, and if the army is going to keep its own 
house In order it must, in these details, be abreast of the times. 
Therefore, if sanitary effort is to be maintained at its present high 
level in the European army, it can be assured only of that place 
by no slackening of existing practices, b3^ the extended applica- 
tion of scientific methods, and by giving the fullest scope and 
encouragement for the practical Interpretation of the teachings of 
science by the officers of the Medical Corps, who, from the very 
nature of things, are the legitimate exponents of the advance of 
science in ail things that pertain to disease. 

It may be argued, and is argued by some, that there comes a 
point at which the measures advocated by the Medical Corps, for 
the prevention of sickness, wastage and death, are not economi- 
cally sound. The ethics of that view appear indefensible and 
merit no argument but, as a matter of £. s. d., it ma}^ be interest- 
ing to remind you that a Commission, appointed the Secretary 
of State for War in 1900, made an attempt to estimate the mone- 
tary loss to the State from disease in the army during the South 
African War, On the basis of the cheapest trained soldier being 
worth not less than £40, the Commission considered that each 
one soldier who dies and has to be replaced costs the State £87 ; 
each one attacked by disease and who rejoins his regiment within 
four months involves a loss of £57 ; and each soldier attacked, 
invalided home and replaced by a fit substitute costs the State 
no less than £108. Now, assuming that a soldier puts in one 
year in this country, then, after paying initial and recurring 
maintenance charges, each European private cannot have cost or 
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be worth to the Indian Government less than £ioo. As nine- 
tenths of the men who die in or are invalided out of this country- 
have completed one year’s service in India, the monetary value of 
the wastage from the European army, in i8q8, was not less 
£ 390 ) 7*^0 or fifty eight lakhs of rupees. Ten years ago, the wast- 
age had a money value of forty five lakhs on the same basis of 
calculation. In 1912, that same wastage of 802 men re- 
presented but £80,200 or roughly twelve lakhs. Setting aside all 
question of altruism, it seems to me that the reduction of a 
money loss to the State from sickness and death, in ten years, 
from forty five to twelve lakhs of rupees is ample, if sordid, 
justification for sanitary effort in the European army only. I 
make no attempt to express the monetary value of the total gain 
by sanitary effort in the two armies, during the past fifty years. 

^ Of the results as we find them to exist now in the purely 
Indian army, it may be said they are good. Personally, I think 
they should be better and that a death-rate of 4-6 in an in- 
digenous army, living in its cantonments, is too high ; it should 
not be over 2-5 m peace times, but one can easily be too critical 
m these matters. Enteric fever, dysentery phthisis and pneumo- 
nia all exist to a greater extent than they should exist among 
Indian troops. Good as are the present figures, when compared 
with the past, still one cannot disguise the fact that, whatever 
progress has been made, the results have taken fifty years or 
nearly two generations to attain. Moreover, the progress made 
has been entirely from indirect causes and in spite of the Indian 
soldier himself. In the true and active sense sanitary effort 
cannot be said to exist among Indian troops, and it is difficult 
to see how It can be made to evolve except by education work- 
ing through time. “Slow but sure” is a good maxim and, 
perhaps, nowhere more applicable than to the Indian soldier- 
but, even so we must see that it Is not he, but ourselves, who 
set the pace. The sepoy is but a typical representative of the 
immunity from which he is recruited, and he brings with him 
into his barracks and lines the ideas and habits of his village 

th forcible dislocation of 

these ingrained ideas and habits, during the period of military 
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service, are not to be contemplated. Therefore, we must take 
the Indian soldier as we find him, trusting to indirect sanitary 
measures to modify and reduce to a minimum the evil results 
associated with prejudices and practices. Experience has shown 
that, in spite of the advantages which a disciplined and cor- 
porate life give, the term of military service makes no impression 
on and teaches apparently no lesson to the sepoy, as regards his 
sanitary ideals, and he returns to his village quite content to 
accept the conditions of domestic life and adhere to the ways 
of his forefathers in which he was brought up. In this matter, 
therefore the work of the military administration is dependent on 
the efforts of the civil administration to level up the sanitary 
standard of ideas and practices of the masses from whom we 
are dependent for our recruits. Until that sanitary education is 
secured among the classes from which the army is recruited, and 
they themselves are imbued with and evince a desire for a 
higher hygienic standard, further progress in respect of sanitary 
effort, among Indian troops, is likety to be small. 

To the official civilian, who may have listened to what 
I have had to say or, perhaps, may read these pages, one would 
affirm that our experiences in the army of India offer definite 
encouragement to those attempting to develop sanitary effort 
among the masses of this country. One has shown how, in 
spite of advantages associated with discipline and a corporate 
life, progress, though real, has been very slow among Indian 
troops. The sepoy is typical of the community from which he 
enlists to be a soldier; therefore, If our difficulties have been 
great to raise his sanitary condition, yours with his undiscip- 
lined brother will be far greater. Your true encouragement 
lies in the results we have obtained among European troops 
in India. Brilliant as those result are, you must not lose sight 
of the fact that for forty years, out of the last half century, 
we made little progresss; in truth, at one time, we actually 
retrogressed. Those forty years of failure to advance synchro- 
nise with a period of sanitary ignorance and apathy among all 
ranks of the European army, and, it was not until the wave or 
movement of health culture spread over England itself and made 
itself felt among the masses at home kom which we draw dw 
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European recruits, that the measures which commended them- 
selves to and were advocated by the enlightened had any chance 
of success.. You, in respect of the masses of India, are in a 
like case. With you, in your efforts, as with us in ours, the 
only hope of success lies in education and building up of a 
higher standard of hygienic conceptions among the people. 
This is familiar to you and all interested in the question, but 
pardon me for reiterating, that the prime need of India is the dif- 
fusion of simple elementary knowledge among the masses; more 
especially knowledge concerning man himself and that disease 
is in the majority of cases, associated with conditions remedi- 
able by man's own efforts. Until that knowledge is general 
and carried into the home it seems to me to be futile to elabor- 
ate highly technical forms of attack upon disease among Indians. 
They are not, intellectually, fitted to profit by such measures and 
their impressment on the people against their wishes will probably 
do more harm thangood. In this diffusion of knowledge and efforts 
to reach the home, thereby influencing the next generation at its 
most susceptible time, I venture to suggest that your best agent 
will be woman and that your wiser policy will be to flood the 
country with women doctors or other females capable of spreading 
simple but practical knowledge as to domestic hygiene, rather than 
spending vast sums of money on the erection of elaborate hospit* 
als and other institutions which touch and benefit but the few. 

If you, further, support these sanitary missionaries with travelling 
dispensaries, the final results cannot fail to be other than good. 
We must not overlook the fact that much of existing mal-sanita- 
tion among the Indian masses is intimately associated with their 
eonomic condition, therefore, too much must not be expected 
unless education efforts are supplemented by provincial or muni- 
cipal schemes for betterment of congested areas and villages. 
Another need in India, towards the same ends, is the stimulation 
of a greater interest in these matters among the wealthier classes 
who, by example and philanthropic expenditure, could do much 
for their own country as was done by the corresponding class in 
our own. In India, sanitary effort to be a live force, must begin 
from the top and not from the bottom of the social scale ; we had 
to do that in our own land, and the same activity is called for 
in thh* 



Surgeon-General Sloggett:— “Your Excellency, ladies and 
gentlemen, you have heard -what has just been said to-day. I 
cordially agree, but it is purely and simply a question of money. 
For many years we have been trying to better the lot of the 
women and children and improve their hospitals, and if we can 
get the money out of the Indian Government we shall be able to do 
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It has been shown how, even in the European army, until 
education paved the way our progress was little" for forty 
years. You will need, probabl)', twice forty years to make any 
great headway among the masses of India but, in proportion as 
our reward in the last ten years has been worth the struggle, so 
will yours be. Any measure of success on your part, among the 
many, cannot fail to be an aid to us among the relatively few. 
Conversely, any success as to sanitary effort in the Indian army 
should, through the agency of discharged sepoys, operate as a 
leaven among the masses. In this matter, therefore, the work of 
the soldier and the civilian are complementary. 

Surgeon-General Sloggett;— '■^Doea any lady or gentleman 
wish to make any remarks, or ask Colonel Firth any questions?” 

Capt. Crofton said: — “Your Excellency, ladies and gentle- 
men, as a regimental officer who has just had a hot weather in 
the plains, I should like to say a few words on the subject of 
what the lecturer said about married families. In the station I 
am in there is a special hospital for the married families, and as 
you probably all know, if any woman gets sick or any of the 
children are sick, she and the whole of her family have to go to 
hospital. And .there, no matter how ill she is, she is not isolated 
unless it is an infectious case. The nursing sisters in this coun- 
try have nothing to do with the married people; there is only one 
matron, who is often an Eurasian, to run the whole place, and I 
think, looking at it from the point of view of the regimental offi- 
cer who has to look after the families of his men as well as the 
men themselves, that that has a good deal to say to the extraor- 
dinarily high rate of sickness and mortality amongst the married 
people.” 
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so, but I am afraid, until those days come, we shall have to rely 
on volunTafy aid. The whole question of the nursing in the female 
hospitals of the British Army (of course I am speaking of the 
British Army now) is a subject which is under discussion and 
which is in the melting pot, and I hope, before very long, we 
shall get some good results, but it is purely and simply a ques- 
tion of finance. 

“Now if nobody else has anything to say, I propose a vote of 
tTianWs to Colonel Firth for his most admirable and scientific 


lecture.” 



Thm MiddlB Eastern Questten. 

By a. B. 


In spitft of determined attempts to i^:;nore its existence the 
Persian question remains, as Lord Curzon pointed out more than 
20 years ago, the crucial problem in the Foreign affairs of India. 
The fact is our late Viceroy practically occupied Selstan for 3 
years, and though he used every endeavour to push our Indian 
Railway system to Robat, he only succeeded in extending it to 
Nushki. 

Lord Curzon certainly some 18 months ago appeared to be 
weakening in his preference for a foiward policy, but there are 
signs that he is returning to his previous position. Circums*'* 
tances have changed since he first advanced the glacis theory, 
which, (assuming the phrase merely to allude to a buffer state,) 
in the light of present events must be recognised as only applic- 
able under many qualifications. 

But the glacis Idea is really little more than a happy turn 
of phrase. A glacis is a term of fortification implying an open 
plain, in which obstacles may be disposed to delay an enemy 
under exposure to an overwhelming fire from a defending force. 
As applied to the Western Frontier of India the idea of a 
glacis is therefore meaningless, for there are no obstacles to 
speak of, and the plain is certainly not under the fire of the 
defenders. 

In support of this “ glacis idea the Military correspondent 
of the Morning Post cited the “ excellent example furnished by 
the land frontier of Egypt North of the Red Sea, where the alrpost 
waterless Isthmus of Suez has ever offered a tremendous obstacle 
to military operations between Asia and Africa.*’ Possibly It has 
done so; but it did not prevent, during a period of six successive 
centuries, the invasion of Egypt from the East by the Persians 
under Chosroes, the Saracens under Amrou, by the Seljuks, 
by the Turks, and by the Mongols under Holagou, who however 
was successfully resisted by the Mamelukes. In recent times 
Mehemet Ali successfully invaded Syria from the Egyptian side. 
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Une can conceive a thickly populated country forming an 
efficient obstacle, but an unoccupied glacis is certain to be filled 
lip from either side, its deserts can readily be traversed by rail- 
ways, and it is therefore no protection whatever. 

The underlying fallacy is that under modern conditions 
the old theory of the value of a desert frontier is still applicable. 
This fallacy is responsible for much of our present policy in 
with the regrettable exception of the C. I, H. 

as one of masterly in activity, 
is phrase was invented by some politician to 
a policy of ineptitude, or it 
certain the sarcasm of an opoosition 


Persia, which. 

episode, can best be described 

Perhaps th 

suggest a touch of cunning in 
may merely have been 

critic. Whatever its origin, it has acquired a vogue, but 
it is clear that a policy of inactivity can only be masterly 
at a moment when some previous move has forced an op- 
ponent into a situation from which lie can only extricate 
himself by some action contrary to his own interests. In the 
matter of ourselves and Russia in Persia, a policy of inactivity ^ 
has no such effect, but leaves the Russians a freehand to act ^ 
as they may please. 

North of Quetta, and right round to Burma, India is sur- 
rounded on its land frontier by impassable mountains It is 
true that the invasion of India is practicable over these moun- ^ 
tains, but such invasion could only be in the nature of an unsup- 
ported raid, which, though it might be temporarily successful, 
could never be maintained against an army based on protected 
sea routes. 

But the side of Persia remains open right up to our railheads. 

Here no obstacles are presented either by hostile nations, or "" 
by impassable country. There is a clear road for the Russians 
through Persia to Seistan and the ocean, defended only by the 
efforts of diplomacy. Based on a position on the open sea ^ 
Russia would be able to meet us on eaual terms, and could 
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Affairs are now moving very fast towards a crisis, but so 
far a final choice has not been made among the various .solutions 
of the Middle Eastern Question. 

There is first the glacis” position, which, as I have already 
attempted to show, is useless as a protection. It may perhaps 
be advisable to examine some other aspects of this theory, 
which appears to imply that the British Government will 
always remain in India in its present form. Now events of the 
last 20 years have clearly shown, that the p >l!cy of succeeding 
Viceroys of India, during that period, has invariably been one 
of encouragement to the aspirations of natives of the country 
to take part in its government. Municipalities and councils are 
now everywhere exercising more and mote influence over the 
minor details of administration. On the otlier hand we have 
just heard one of the most distinguished Lieutenant Governors 
of recent years declare, that we could never leave India, for it 
would immediatel}^ revert to a state of anarchxn I liis liardly 
seems consistent with the trend of recent police, which clearly 
indicates a wish to develop national forms of Government, unless 
we suppose that he merely implied that to hand over the govern- 
ment of the country to a dynasty of pleaders would be to see it 
immediately revert to a mediaeval barbarism. From that opinion, 
no doubt, few will differ. I believe I am right in saying, 
that less than four generations ago, it was still the custom for 
certain native princes to put out the eyes of their enemies, or 
to flay their prisoners alive for an afternoon's amusement. 

But though the policy of Government appears to anticipate 
that eventually the mass of the people will be raised above its 
present undeveloped stage of existence, and take some part in 
representative institutions in aid of the supreme government, still 
there will be a majority of Anglo-Indian officialdom, who will 
always decline to admit the possibility of any such development, 
or the practicability of any form of government of oriental 
races, other than a despotism, It is at least improbable that 
Anglo-Indian officials accustomed to the despotic mode of thought 
will ever be able to recognise any such development, even if it 
were to occur, 
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At the same time it must be admitted that with the increase 
of prosperity great progress is already being made in the cultiva- 
tion of an intelligent public, and, as capital becomes more wide- 
ly diffused, a still larger proportion of the public obtain a 
material interest in the country. Capital is being forced into 
other uses than usury and its owners are being brought to ideas 
of prudence and foresight and so of good government. 

It is therefore possible that although the gmeral mass of the 
population may never raise themselves above their present stage 
of development, at least in a period of which we can reasonably 
take cognizance, there may arise a wealthy industrial popu- 
lation capable of assisting in the government of the country. 
Although this may scarcely coincide with our ideas of represen- 
tative government, it must be remembered that those ideas were 
derived from ancient Greek democracies in which the majority 
of the population were slaves of no political account. 

It is at least incontrovertible that a direct British Govern- 
ment of India can never be national, but must always remain in 
the nature of a military despotism, and for that reason, in the 
event of attack from outside, our strategical position would 
always be weak, with a doubtfully loyal population behind us 

It IS therefore recognised that it is to our advantage to 
make every effort to foster national ideas in India ; and by 
teaching municipalities and councils the principles of good 
government we may gradually devolve some portion of the ad- 
ministrative details on that section of the population, which has 
material interest in the progress and good government of the 

thTt?’ r been due to the fact 

that the ruling power was centralised in a military unproductive 

cas e, whose only idea of government was loot and rapine, and 
Whos. methods reduced all th. lower useful castes to a condition 
m wh.chthey lost the will and power to protect themselves. K 
hen ,ve now succeed m developing sonte national feeling in 
cas es an are able to convert the population of India 
torn su^bjects to friends and allies, whose interests will be bound 

a that the strategical situation will be relieved- Then the 

Supreme Government relieved of anviVfu j a-u j • 

cucvca or anxiety and the detailf of 



administration, while at the same time in a posiuon lo retain a 
hold on the commerce, markets, and raw materials of India, 
which have been the chief source of British prosperity -since the 
17th Century, may be able to look round and see where it is 
necessary to protect that supremacy against outside enemies. 

At once its attention is called to the weakness of India’s 
defences on the West, due to the want of physical obstacles. 
This may be overcome either by developing a strong interven- 
ing nation, or by occupying the intervening country. 

There are objections made to our occupying Persia, that 
we have neither the wealth nor the numerical strength necessary 
to hold both Persia and India. 

This is perfectly true ; but the difficulty will gradually dis- 
appear if our policy of developing Indian nationality is suc- 
cessful. We may indeed believe that it has already shown 
some measure of success. The supreme government was able to 
abandon Madras in the eighteenth century, and the Presidency is 
now almost self governing. Bengal has in turn been left behind, 
a move foreshadowed by the adoption of Simla as summer head- 
quarters 60 years ago. Even Delhi is not necessarily its perma- 
nent resting place. The cost of our occupation of Persia would 
not at first be unbearable, and, as it develop, we should be able 
to reduce our liabilities in India, and throw them on local ad- 
ministrations. 

As an alternative, it has been suggested, that we should 
encourage Russia to expose a frontier on the Persian Gulf, where 
it would be accessible to attack at any moment. It is only neces- 
sary to point to the Crimean War, and the futile efforts of the 
Japanese in the far East, to understand how impossible it is to 
do any real harm to Russia by frontier fightiny. 

I think therefore it is clear that not only are we forced to 
adopt the plan of occupying our sphere in Persia but also that 
we can do so with confidence. For the completion of our design 
we must renationalise the Persian people, just as we 
we have been striving to do in India for the last 50 years. 
For that purpose it is essential to open up the internal commu- 
nications of the country by roads and railways, and the external 
communications with existing civilisations. This is already 
being carried out by Russia in the North and, unless we wish 
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Russian civilisation to over flow the country by a main artery 
from Europe, we must obviously provide a similar artery, 
through which our own ideas of civilisation flow over at 

least our own sphere of activIt 3 ^ At the same time such an 
artery will be necessary to support our military position in the 
country. The junction of our artery with that from the North 
will naturally follow, advantageously to Indian trade relations 
with Europe, and if we are opening a door for the vices of the 
East to corrupt once again the civilisation of Europe, we are at 
any rate at the same time helping the people of India to advance 
more quickly along the road to civilisation, which will bring 
them to the point where they can be entrusted with the mana- 
gement of their own affairs. 

This main artery from India across the centre of Persia into 
Europe is therefore the essential feature of a first line of commu- 
nications with Persia ; as the country develops, quicker outlets 
to the sea for its trade will be required, and Seistan, Bunder 
Abbas, and Shiraz will enjoy the benefits of connection with 
the system of railways. 


About those who have favoured this trans-Persian railway, 
Many hard words have been said and some extraordinary 
alternative schemes have been suggested. The most astounding 
is the so called “ all red ’’ route from Busra to Egypt. Nearly 
all are valueless as they are not through routes but involve sea 
voyages of varying distances. 

We were told that this Trans-Persian railway would be an 
excellent thing for Karachi landlords, but that their gasconades 
would weigh little against the loss of our virgin glacis ; that 
such a wild cat ’’ scheme would never receive financial sup- 
port ; and that, even if the line were made, no one but an idiot 
would leave the floating palaces of the P. & O., to venture a 
hazardous journey through the “ inferno ” of Mekran and the 
‘‘ arctic rigours of the Persian plateau. Dr. Johnson has been 
credited witli defining a ship as “a prison with a chance of being 
drowned.*'" Probably in his days prisons were much overcrowd 
ed, but the modern prison is to be preferred to a crowded 
P, &0. steamer in the Red' Sea. Contrast the civility of m 
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obliging guard with the rigid discipline of a typical liner. 
As to the “ inferno “ of Mekran, anyone, who can survive a 
railway journey across the plains of India in May, will thorou- 
ghly appreciate twelve hours of the sea breezes of the Mekran 
Coast. Many an invalided officer, will be reinvigorated bv his 
journey across the Persian plateau which, I can affirm, has the 
finest climate in the world. He will probably stop at the big 
railway hotel at Ispahan fora few days to enjoy the wines and 
fruits of that ancient capital. 

Thif railway will reduce the time to get a reply to a letter 
from England by one half, and it will obviate a sea voyage of 
6,000 miles for an expenditure little less than men are seriously 
proposing to spend in eliminating a 22 mile passage of the Straits 
of Dover, mainly for the benefit of the tourist traffic. 

There is not the least doubt that 75 per cent of the existing 
Indo European passenger traffic will leave the sea as soon as 
a good rail service is provided, and that an equal amount 
of entirely new passenger traffic will be developed, mainly among 
the middle class public. In spite of the horrors of travelling 
by sea as a deck passenger, exposed to the elements, and the 
caprices of ‘‘Captain Kettles,” the inhabitants of the East are 
indefatigable travellers, and even the mind Hindu will not 
be too timid to step into a railway train. No one can tell what 
rapid advance the civilsation of India may take when attached 
to the West by a continuous line of rail. 

It has also been objected that it will never be politic to send 
mails overland instead of by P. and O, I have never been able 
to understand why this objection to running through Germary 
and Russia instead of through Italy and France has been raised, 
unless by interested persons. In fact I would go so far as to 
urge the Bri ish Government to encourage the construction of 
the Trans-Persian Railway, merely to obtain the benefit of the 
increased social intercourse with those countries through which 
a tri- weekly Orient Express will run, and which will have a 
humanizing influence on international relations of incalculable 
waiuce 
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As to the financiers who have received such commiseration 
and solenin warnings, surely they can take care of themselves. 
But their case is scarcely desperate ; they are unlikely to rely 
solely on traffic for their profits, but even if they do, surely it 
is better business to put £20,000,000 into 2,000 miles of line 
across Persia rather than into a tube under the Sea between 
Dover and Gris Nez, The line is really under 2,000 miles in 
length, and the North Western Railway of India, with gross 
receipts of Rs, 340 a mile a week, has up to date barely cost 
£10,000 a mile. The Uganda railway, a narrow gauge, certain- 
ly cost £9,000 a mile, but it had a length of less than 600 miles, 
and was constructed through a remote and savage wilderness 
under conditions of climate, supply and transport, such as were 
certain to increase the cost enormously. Railways in Persia 
would be built under no great difficulties of any kind, Railway 
financiers still exist who can realise the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of this scheme, and who know all the moves of the game of 
railway promotion. 

But the disagreeable fact must not be forgotten, that Persia 
shares with all the countries between the Indus and the Euph- 
rates the curse of the nomad tribes, of Arab, Turkoman, Kurd, or 
Baluch stock. The nomad is a parasite of the goat. It drives 
the goat about the country and helps it to increase and multiply 
far be^mnd what the country will stand, while it lives on the 
goat's milk. The camel is a parasite of the nomad, which it helps 
to move from camp to camp, while stripping off whatever vegeta- 
tion remains beyond the extreme reach of a goat on its hindlegs 
After the camel and goat have been over a country a few times 
there is left nothing but some excessively thorny and peculiarly 
offensive smelling or poisonous shrubs and the date palm, Man 
lives on the date fruit, the only subsistence beyond the earners 
reach, and on the abundant supply of fish on the Persian Coast* 
If any work is done, it is the work of women or of slaves. But 
nothing is done to replace the waste that is caused, and no 
country under nomad influence can es;cape becoming a desert. 

There remains an industrious Persian agricultural stock, 
which might be perhaps more correctly linked with Northern fair 
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skinned races, There are, too, many semi-nomads, who will 
quickly settle down under security, and swell the numbers of the 
producing population, which with the aid of capital will quickly 
reclaim large areas of fertile country, depopulated by centuries 
of misrule. As to the real nomad, the railway promoters only hope 
maybe that his nomadic propensities will be satisfied by railway 
travel, which he will be able to afford from the profits of the sale 
of his wool and ghi, which cheap railway carriage will make 
valuable. Nor must we forget the carpet Industry, and it must not 
be imagined that a nomad race, whose women are capable of 
maintaining such a beautiful indigenous art, has anything in 
common with the unsophisticated masses of Hindustan. 

Whatever be the event, there is little doubt, that we are 
now at a crisis in the history of our connexion with India. By 
seizing our opportunity and advancing to the invigorating 
plateaux of Persia, we may be preparing to escape the fate 
which has hitherto invariably overtaken the conquerors of India. 



Lecture on the North West Frontier Province 
and the Pathan Borderland given at 
Peshawar in March 1911. 

By Major E, W. Costello, V, c. 22ND Punjabis. 
i. History. 

Very few authentic records of frontier history exist, although 
something is known of the Peshawar Valley in ancient times. 
Alexander passed through Peshawar City in 326 B. C., 
Chanda Gapta the Buddhist captured it in 303 B, C, He was 
succeeded by his son Asoka who extended the Buddhist faith as 
far as Kabul and Kashmir. Asoka has left traces to the present 
day, on the “ rock edicts ”, one of which can still be seen 
at Shahbazgarhi 7 miles from Mardan. 

The district remained under Greek rule untill 165 B. C. 
when Menander and the Bactrians gained possession of it, to be 
overthrown in their turn by Scythians in 80 B. C. 

At this period Buddhism w'as the common religion bet- 
ween Kabul and the Punjab. The Buddhists were of the 
same race as the Hindus, and were in an advanced state of 
civilization, living m well built villages which were usually 
grouped round a central monastery, to which the best site was 
invariably allotted. 

The ruins of the old villages at Takhtabhai, Kashmir Smats, 
Shahbazgarhi, Jamalgarhi and at numerous other places in the 
district show that the builders were better workmen than their 

successors of to-day. 

In the period before Christ, the greater part of the Peshawar 
Valley was a swamp infested by tiger, rhino, and other 
wild animals. The remains of the swamp are to be seen in 
the snipe jheels of to-day ; these in their turn are rapidly disap- 
pearing under the reclaiming hand of the grass farm officer and 
m a few years time, tales of 17 couple of snipe shot on the 
artillery jhcel will rank with those of Babar’s tigers at Jamrud. 
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Buddhism appears to have flourished up to the 5th century, 
as we know from the evidence of one Fahian, a Chinaman, who 
visited Peshawar about this period ; but another Chinaman 
Houn Tsan visiting the district in the 7th century spoke of 
the people as relapsing into Brahminism. 

At the end of the 8th century migratory Pathans from Khora- 
san settled in the hills about Peshawar, and in 978 A.D. formed 
an alliance with Sabaktagin who had pushed on from Kabul, 
These Pathans embraced Mahomedanism in Mahmud-i-Ghuz- 
navi’s time, 1017-1023 A.D. and contributed a large contingent 
to the army with which he conquered India. 

It was now that all the Buddhist and Hindu villages were 
destroyed and the country turned into a waste, the inhabitants 
fleeing to the mountains, whence they have gradually been push- )' 
ed back into Kafiristan. 

Peshawar remained a province of Ghazni for over a century, 
the kingdom extending as far as Lahore. 

The invasions of Genghiz Khan and Timur Lang, which 
took place in the 13th and 14th century, completed the havoc 
caused by Mahmud. 

At the end of the 15th century the Yusufzais poured down 
from Kabul and attacked the Swat Valley. Their tactics in 
forcing the hill barrier are interesting. They moved to Shahkote ' 
and made a great pretence of attacking the Mora Pass. The »- 
Swatis collected to oppose them, but during the night the Yusuf- 
zais, leaving their women in camp to deceive the enemy, march- 
ed across and captured the unoccupied Malakand Pass. We ■ 
acted in much the same manner in 1895 when we threatened the 
Shahkote Mora Pass. 

The ejected Swatis migrated to Hazara where they still ex- 
ist in Kagan Agror and Manshera, while the Pathans divided 
up the country into tribal shares which continue to the present ' 
day. 

In 1505 Babar invaded the Peshawar Valley by the Khaibar 
route and undertook numerous expeditions against the hillmen. 

He employed strong light columns and tried to effect a surprise^ 
but made little headway until 1519 when he crossed the Kunai ' 
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mountains, captured a Bajaori fort, and after slaughtering all the 
defenders erected a pyramid of 3 000 skulls at Tora Tigga. The 
massacre disheartened the other tribes who made prompt sub- 
mission. 

Between Babar’s reign and the invasion of Nadir Shah in 
1738, history records little of interest. 

Nadir Shah advanced on Peshawar by the Bazaar Valley 
and after turning the position of the Afridis who were holding the 
Khaibar, built himself a fort in Bazaar. He does not however 
appear to have succeeded in bringing the valley under complete 

/control.':,;,: 

Ahmad Shah seems to have been more successful in 1747. 
He established the Duranni dynas^^ at Kandahar and dominated 
the Peshawat Valley. 

The Sikh invasions followed, and the country was almost 
completely under Sikh rule until 1849 when it was surrendered to 
the British Government. For a short period, in 1825, Saiyad 
Ahmad of Bareilly established his sway. He fought Sikhs and 
Durannis in turn but the people soon tired of his exacting rule 
and overthrew him. His followers exist to-day as the Hindustani 
fanatics of Buner, 

Space does not permit of a detailed record of our rule, but 
the names of George Lawrence, Lumsden, and Nicholson need 
only be mentioned to remind us of how the people of the frontier 
remained loyal during the Mutiny. 

The North West Frontier Province was separated from the 
Punjab in 1901, with Sir Harold Deane as the'first Chief Commis- 
sioner. For little more than 60 years our rule has been main- 
tained, during which time we have penetrated the hills aud ob- 
tained a real influence across the border; good roads, canals and 
railways have been built and the prosperity of the people has 
been greatly improved. 

ir Geogra.phy.. '■ 

The main roads of the province are : — 

(i) The Hasan Abdal, Abbottabad road to Kashmir, 
with a mule road branching off to the Kagan and 
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(2) The Chitral road, a good cart road to Chakdara, 

a mule road beyond, to Badakshan, Wakhan and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

(3) The Peshawar, Shabkadar cart road, with mule 

tracks to Dakka and Nawagai. 

(4) The Khaiber. From Peshawar into Afghanistan. 

(5) The Khushalgarh-Kurram road, with camel roads to 

Ghazni and Kabuh 

(6) The Bannu-Tochi cart road to Datta Khel with 

camel roads to Ghazni and Kabul. 

(7) The Dera-Ismail-Khan, Kajuri road (Tlie Gomal) 

to Mukur. 

These are connected laterally by the Dera-Ismail-Khan, 
Bannu-Kohat, Peshawar, and Mardan roads. 

The following distances are of interest : — 

Landi Kotal to Kabul miles. 

Parachinar to Kabul 90 „ 

Datta Khel to Ghazni 100 ,, 

Kajuri to Mukur 170 „ 

Besides these we have the railway to Dargai, Jamrud, Thull, 
and Bannu, 

The Indus is bridged at Attock and Khushalgarh; boat 
bridges exist in winter only, at Darya Khan and Ghazni Ghat. 

Rivers South of the Kabul may be considered fordable except 
after heavy rain. To the north, the Kabul, the Swat below 
Chakdarra and the Panjkora in summer are unfordable barriers 
which isolate the countries they contain, 

The Kabul is bridged by the Nowshera Railway bridge. 

There are also suspension bridges over the Panjkora at 
Chuttiatan and Sado, and across the Swat at Chakdara, 

Boat bridges across the Kabul exist at Shah Alam, Nahakki, 
Charsadda, Abazai and Nowshera. They can generally be relied 
on for the passage of field guns but are occassionally swept 
away when the annual floods are severe. 

Most invaders of India have used the Peshawar Valley routes, 
though some have come down the Gomal 

Alexander’s array mhrclied in two bodies ; one over the Kunar 
Mountain via Bajaor, Swat, and Buner to turn the Valley; the 
second from the Khaiber on Attock. 
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Babar came first by the Bazaar and later across the Kunar by 
the Hindu Raj Pass, 

„ Nowshera seems to have been the cockpit of the Valley and 
has been the scene of many battles between the early settlers 
Afghans, and Sikhs, The dak bungalow at Nowshera Tehseel 
is built on the site of one of the hardest fought in this part 
of the; world. ^ 

111. Administration. 

The province is bounded on the east side by the Hazara 
District and the River Indus, and on the west by independent 
territory, the Durand line marking the point where our influence 
ceases and that of Afghanistan begins. 

There are five districts, each under a Deputy Commissioner, 
wz., Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 

Each district has its garrison of regular troops and a force of 
Border Military Police, which latter is now in a state of re- 
organisation. In addition to the above, since 1910 villages along 
the border have been armed with Martini rifles, local maliks 
being held responsible that weapons do not disappear. Four 
rounds per man are supplied for annual practice and it is surpris- 
ing to see how well some of the men shoot 

These armed villages greatly strengthen the hands of the 
Border Military Police, as raiders when attacking one village are 
bound to expose their rear and flank to another, thus hazard- 
ing their retreat. 

Some of the villagers are ready helpers, but others go so far 
as to complain that the only things which they possess that are 
worth stealing, are their rifles ; also that Government is obtain- 
ing their services without payment. 

They should invariably be able to mark down and give 
warning of the passage of robbers through their beats, but it 
is the business of the military to round up gangs if they are 
well armed and show fight. 

Between our administrative border and the Durand line 
lies a strip of independent territory, 50 to ipp miles broad, separ- 
ating us from and acting as a buffer against Afghanistan. By 
agreement with His Highness the Amir, the British Government 
is at liberty to take over control of this country if necessary. 
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Piercing this Strip of independent territory are four valleys, 
namely the Khyber, the Kurram, the Tochi and the GomaL 
These, together with the Malakand, are administered by 
political agents, and may be regarded as British territory. 
Each political agent is supported by a militia; the Khyber Rifles 
and Kurram Militia being wholly recruited locally, while 
the Northern and Southern Wazirlstan Militias recruit only 
about half their strength from local sources. 

The militias are officered by British officers of the Indian 
Army, and are well drilled and efficient. They have to a great 
extent relieved the regulars of all garrisoning of frontier posts; 
in many ways a fact to be deplored as the experience was 
invaluable. 





IV. Characteristics and Customs of the Pathans^ 

The Pathan unlike his Balooch fellow is most democaratic 
and, when in a position to do so, acknowledges no authority but 
his own. 

Many distinctions are drawn between the fighting qualities of 
various tribes, but taking them generall}^ they are all hardy and 
brave, can live and work on very little, are fairly good shots and 
no mean enemies. 

The Afridi has little faith in the intervention of an Almighty 
who will render his enemy’s bullets harmless, and is consequently 
the most canny in his methods. He sees no point in getting hurt 
without need and does not close with a man whom he can bring 
down with a long shot. The men of upper Swat and Buner are 
more gullible and tales of bullets warded off by angels, or turned 
to water on touching the true ghazi, find ready credence ; wdth the 
result they can be worked up into a frenzy and persuaded to hurj 
themselves blindly against the infidel. 

TheMohmands and Wazirs steer a middle course between the 
two. This difference in tactics is of course 'largely due to armament 
as well as racial characteristics. It is possible that the late influx 
of rifles may assimilate methods. 

Tribal Law is strict in its main rules, which are backed by the 
Qoran, and the blood feud takes the place of a court of justice. 
Every Pathan knows that murder and certain other offences will 
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involve his family In a feud and what is more, he realizes that 
.this addition to an already chequered existence will draw the 
wrath of his relations on himself. Me consequently avoids 

such crimes unless temptation proves too strong. 

Minor quarrels are settled by the elders or, in important 
matters, by Jifga r if necessary, forming the final appeal 

Taking things all round the tribesman gets on very well without 
courts or police. 

Each individual considers it due to his manhood to maintain 
a certain semblance of order in his innuediate circle and m this 
way becomes in himself both policeman and judge. 

Laws of hospitality and Badragga (escort) are rarely violated 
and then usually through accident or misunderstanding. 

A drive through the Kohat Pass shows the Pathan living his 
own life in his own way, and the continued absence of any 
breach of peace against the traveller is most remarkable. The 
men all carry arms but are peaceful and law abiding, except 
when a reason-ible cause, calls for action. 

Badraggas are provided to strangers who wish to pass through 
any portion of their country, payment being exacted and another 
escort obtained on entering the neighbour’s territory. The 
badragga frequently consists of a small boy but his presence is a 
visible pledge and suffices to safeguard the traveller. 

It will be seen that life across the border is not so impossible 
as many imagine. Criminals of course exist in large numbers, 
but so they do elsewhere. 

The system just described develops powers of decision and 
independence with the result that the Pathan is extremely quick 
witted and clever. Compare the average coolie with his counter- 
part in England. The man who drives a mule will converse in- 
telligibly on current affaiis, will produce excellent reasons for his 
various acts and frequently has a surprising fund of quaint know- 
ledge such as the names of birds and flowers and the association 
of cause with effect. The cleverest thing the Pathan ever did 
was to induce Commanding Officers of regiments to excuse 
him from passing examinations, with the result that all the 
drudgery of keeping the range registers and accounts was taken 
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off his shoulders by plodding Sikhs and Punjabis whilst the 
Pathan drew the pay and smiled« 

He is often represented as a treacherous lying villain. So 
he frequently is, but he must be looked at from his own point 
of view. For instance, in a blood feud he has no course but to 
kill his man in the^surest way, and the safest to himself. He is 
in exactly the same position as a hangman who has to execute a 
criminal, the difference being that the latter has adopted the pro- 
fession from choice whereas the Pathan is forced to it by neces- 
sity. Children are not spared, as an opportunity lost may entail 
the death of a son. Any other course would strike him not only 
as illogical but as positively wrong. An incident in point 
occurred a short time ago when some Shilmanis managed to 
surround the house of a family with which they were at feud. 

All the members were present and the chance of settling the I 
quarrel for good and all was too tempting to be lost. They killed 
the males but spared the women. One of these however, was 
with child. If this proves to be a boy the feud will be reopened 
and the responsibility from their point of view will He with those 
who lost the opportunity of settling the vendetta. ¥■ 

Laws of hospitality are but rarely infringed and then only 
because a man is overcome by the temptation of making the 
most of a fleeting opportunity. The act is of course inexcusable 
and is regarded with opprobium by his fellows, but it is not fair 
to condemn the entire race on account of a few such incidents 
whilst we accept as granted the many occasions when a host 
has not only spared but protected at his own risk an enemy 
who has taken shelter under his roof. 

The light of after events has to some extent explained* 
though not excused, even the Maizar incident and shown that 
the attack was unpremeditated and due to a broil, brought on 
by a chance quarrel. 

Most officers of the Indian Army will agree in saying that 
the Pathan has done loyal service and displayed qualities quite 
at variance with the character of the lying, blood-thirsty ruffian 
in which he is not Infrequently represented. Many of his best 
qualities however disappear as he grows older when greed and 
ambition assert themselves and get the upper hand. ^ 
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The next stage in his development not infrequently produces 
a venerable grey beard, sated with all that this existence offers 
and preparing for the joys of a world to come. 

We should some times consider his view of us. He dreads 
our laws and the delay they entail and would far rather pay a 
large bribe to have his case settled at once, than see his 
money vanish into the pockets of vakils during a long lawsuit. 
Many natives are ruined in our courts as they force their suits 
through every possible court of appeal, thus falling readily a 
ready prey to unscrupulous lawyers. 

The Pa than is full of self conceit and considers himself 
a match in the field for our best troops, A good hammering 
is badly required to eradicate this impression. 

The feeling is fostered by our constant withdrawals from his 
country. The defeat, though appreciated at the time, is for- 
gotten. children hear their parents’ version of events, in which 
they naturally appear at their best and the Government to the 
worst advantage ; it must have been hard to argue against 
Babar’s pyramid of skulls at I'ora Tigga. A notable feature is 
that our late enemies do not as a rule hate us. This may be 
ascribed to the fact that we have never fought them to the finish, 
our treaties savouring more of decisions in settlement of disputes 
than of terms dictated by a conqueror, 

V. Armament and Fighting strength. 

The tribesmen as all know, are now well armed, the quality 
and description of weapons varying greatly. Forty per cent of 
Afridls possess Lee-Metfords or Martinis of sorts, wliereas it is 
doubtful If ten per cent could produce a like rifle in Biiner, 

Our superior fire, discipline and ammunition supply, would 
always remain great factors in our favour even were every Pathan 
to carry a “ 303.” 

About 10,000 Pathans from across the border are serving in 
our army, reserve, Border Military Police, and Militias, more 
than half being Afridis, the average amongst whom works out 
at one in eight of the tribal strength (40,200), 

11,000 of the tribes within our border, are now serving; of 
these Yusuf zais andKhattaks provide a quota of about 3,000 each. 
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The total fighting strength of all the tribes across the 
frontier may be taken at some 300,000. They are, however, very 
scattered in the long narrow belt of independent territory, and 
can, as a rule, be dealt with by our troops in detail. 

Beyond the Durand Line lies Afghanistan, the home of a 
hardy race numbering close on 7,000,000 and with an army of 
nearly 100,000 men. 

Kabul is not only the capital of Afghanistan but Is also the 
centre of Pathan Mahomedanism. 

Here repairs the Afghan in search of religious teaching, as 
also does the Pathan of our N.-W. Frontier Province. They visit 
the shrines, sit at the feet of the mullas and make obeisance to 
the King of Islam (a title commonly accorded nowadays to the 
Amir.) 

From here are pulled those strings which influence fanaticism 
along the border. The working is at times reported as becoming 
rusty, feeling is too friendly towards the Sirkar; then it is that we 
hear of local unrest and preaching friars (emissaries of Kabul) 
whose task it is to keep religious hatred smouldering. 


The italian Campaign in 

October 1895 to March 1896. 

CERTAIN G. P. Stockley, I 03 ND K. G. O* Grenadiers. 

li The disastrous campaign of the Italians in Abyssinia, 
which terminated at Adowa, and of which comparatively little 
mention is to be found in most tactical works, presents neverthe- 
less a series of lessons which illustrate, the more clearly frorrt 
the terrible consequences that followed on their neglect, several 
most important principles in both strategy and tactics. 

2, A further interest attaches to it owing to the present 
position of Abyssinia, which bears to Egypt something of the 
same relation that Afghanistan does to India. 

3, Both are countries in a state of only semi civilisation 
and both are known to be well equipped with modern weapons, 
whilst owing to its control of one of the main sources of the Nile 
the political importance of Abyssinia in relation to the Soudan 
can hardly be overestimated. It is well known also that the 
mere existence of a warlike and uncivilized nation on the frontier 
of a civilized power, is always fraught with hostile possibilities, 
and since Indian troops would undoubtedly be employed as before 
in any future campaign in Abyssinia, some account of the dis- 
aster that befell Italy in that country may prove of interest. 

4, The campaign itself was a simple one, waged by the 
Italians with a force of moderate strength, such as we have 
Ourselves frequently employed in India, and under not very 
dissimilar circumstances. In it effect followed cause with un- 
erring regularity, and the lessons of the campaign are plain 
to all ; so much so Indeed, that the extreme caution that has 
marked the Italian strategy in the recent war in Tripoli, is 
probably largely due to their remembrance of the disastrous 
result of their rashness on this former occasion. 

The short account here given Is intended more as a review 
than as a study of this remarkable campaign, the facts of which 
are taken entirely from the work by Mr. G. F. H. Berkeley entitl- 
ed, The Campaign of Adowa and the Rise of Menelik,’^ which 
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gives an excellent history both of the war and of the events 
that led up to it. The attached maps also are taken from 
the same source, and it is hoped that this short sketch may 
lead others to the study of a very valuable and interesting book 

$. The causes of the war are well set out in Mr. Berkeley's 
work — and to soldiers in India will form interesting reading, for 
certain historic parallels in our own dealings are brought forcibly 
to mind. Briefly, Italy, having established her colony at Eryth- 
rea on the Red Sea littoral, desired to extend a protectorate over 
Abyssinia, partly from ambition and partly from fear of being 
forestalled there by other nations, ffer opportunity came on the 
death of the Emperor John of Abyssinia in battle with the Der- 
vishes at Metemmeh in 1889. There were then two claimants 
to the throne, one being Mangasha the natural son of the old 
Emperor, and the other Menelik the Ras or King of the important 
province of Shoa in the south of Abyssinia. The Italian Ministry 
in exchange for a treaty which besides greatly extending the 
colony’s frontiers contained a certain degree of acknowledg. 
ment of a protectorate, lent their full support to Menelik, with 
the undoubted hope of eventually through his aid extending 
their power over all Abbyssinia. 

6 . As is not unusual however when western statesmen 
negociate with an oriental monarch, the mistake was made 

of entirely underestimating both Menelik’s ambition and his 

ability, one might add also his unscrupulousness, but for the fact 
m Europe also the observance of such treaties depends chiefly 
on the power to enforce them. Anyway, despite the protests 
o General Baldiserra the then governor, who saw clearly the 
danger of such a policy, the treaty was concluded and Menelik 
was allowed a liberal loan of Italian money. He %vasted no 
time in applying this to the purchase of arms and ammunition, ‘ 
which the Italians obligingly assisted him to import and there- 
with he consolidated his power and made himself Emperor- 
but when it came to the carrying out of his share of the bar- 
gam it was another matter. 

After a deal of equivocation he finally denounced the 
leaty, proclaimed himself an independent sovereign, and an- 
nounced as the boundaries of his kingdom, a line altogether 
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at variance with the Italian claims^ Unless therefore Italy was 
prepared to renounce a large part of her pretensions in that 
direction a conflict was inevitable. 

7, Unfortunately for Italy, the Ministry of Signor Crispi 
then in power, was not of a character to deal effectively with so 
grave a crisis, on the one hand it was reluctant to abandon its 
schemes of conquest in Africa and consequent popularity at 
home whilst on the other it refused in the then depreciated 
state of the national treasury to expend the money on pre- 
parations necessary to ensure success. As a consequence the 
fatal error was committed of embarking on a forward policy 
without the means to support it. Merxclik’s power and abi- 
lity was S3^stemetically underestimated, and the new Gover- 
nor, General Baratleri ^vas allowed to continue to extend the 
frontier of the colony, culminating with the annexation of 
the northernmost Abyssinian province of Tigre, without any 
adequate preparation being made to meet the storm already 
gathering. The Italian commanders also, deceived b}^ a series 
of brilliant victories over tribal gatherings, never believed till 
it was forced upon them, that Menellk could possibly maintain 
a large army in the field or unite the ever warring chiefs of 
the country in a common cause. 

8. This was the position at the end of October 1895 when 
the state of the rival forces was roughly as follows. General 
Arlmondl in charge of the newly acquired province of Tigre 
had his head quarters at Macalle and possessed in all about 
7500 men, of whom only 4500 were regulars. In addition he 
had the support of two of the petty chiefs of the province 
who however only brought him another 600 men. For the 
further defence of the colony, General Baratleri, then at Adi- 
grat, could muster only some 6000 men mostly of a militia 
standard. Beyond these he had to rely on reinforcements from 
Italy who had for the most part not yet embarked. Menelik 
on the other hand was already marching on Tigre from the 
south, with an army estimated as high as 120,000 warriors. 
With extraordinar}?- ability he had obtained the support and 
presence of all the great chieftains of Abyssinia, and there ex- 
isted besides throughout the country a national spirit directed 
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against the Italians* which the most experienced observers had 
never believed possible, 

9. The Abyssinian army formed a strange mixture of the 
old and the new forms of warfare. Each feudal chief led into 
action his own retainers independently of others, there was little 
attempt at any plan of battle or any organisation to direct it, but 
the chiefs and warriors alike habituated to war were quick to 
seize any tactical advantage without the need of orders. The 
men were fanatically brave and of extraordinary activity and en- 
durance. A large part were armed with modern rifles and were 
able to use them with effect. In attack they favoured the half 
moon formation of the old Zulu impis, and like them always 
endeavoured to envelope the flanks of their enemy. Like the 
Somalis, riflemen and spearmen were mixed in the fighting line, 
and when a rifleman fell another took his place and weapon, but 
in dash and courage they were far superior to Somalis. The bulk 
of the army was composed of infantry but from the Galla tribes of 
the south came a large body of horsemen distinguished for their 
activity and boldness. Menelik also possessed some few modern 
guns, and though his gunners could make no stand against the 
Italian batteries in the field, they were used with effect at the 
siege of Macalle. Such then was the army, formidable from its 
courage and its overpowering numbers, and led by the greatest 
man that Abyssinia has produced. 

10 Of Menelik’s personal character little is accurately 
known, he is said to have been averse to war, and to have shone 
more in policy and organization than in actual fighting. Never- 
theless in this campaign he showed himself a sound If not a bril- 
liant leader not to be induced to fight against his judgment or 
on unfavourable groand. When it is remembered that his army 
was composed of the followers of so many warlike and half in- 
dependent chiefs, generally at feud with each other and of doubt- 
ful loyalty, one cannot but wonder at the skill with which 
Menelik kept such a force together, and without transport or 
commissariat maintained it in the field. 

II. The Italian forces consisted of, first the native bat- 
talions of the colony known as Askaris and secondly the regular 
regiments from Italy- The native troops comprised infantry and 
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some mountain batteries, but no cavalry either native or Italian 
were employed, though the presence of some light squadrons 
would have been very useful despite the difficult nature of the 
country. The Askaris were recruited from the Christian and Ma- 
hommedan tribes of Erythrea and the adjoining country, whilst 
Soudanese were preferred for the artillery. All accounts agree 
that they made excellent native troops, brave, hardy and faithful 
to a remarkable degree. Their marching was splendid and they 
were of course subsisted much easier than Europeans. The re- 
giments from Italy were not available at the outset of the war, 
and the defects of the army that fought at Adowa will be des- 
cribed later. It is however worth noting here that the Italian 
regiments employed in the campaign were composed of volun- 
teers for African service drawn from many different corps, and 
hence despite courage and patriotism, lacked the discipline and 
mutual confidence between all ranks which long training in a 
regular battalion confers. The supreme command of the opera- 
tion was in the hands of the Governor General Baratieri, whilst 
General Arimondi was nominated commander of the troops, but 
was unable in the circumstances to exercise any truly indepen- 
dent power. This is generally held to have been the cause of a 
certain amount of frictiou between the two generals and to have 
exercised a baneful influence on the course of the war. 

12. The campaign opened badly for the Italians. Baratieri's 
plan was for General Arimondi to hold Macalle as the first line 
of defence and if attacked in force, to withdraw on Adigrat, 
where the whole army was to concentrate. But Arimondi who 
it is said favoured a bolder policy, pushed forward a forceof 
observation of i8oo men under Major Toselli to the advanced 
position of Amba Alagi 36 miles to the south. Owing to an 
error in telegraphing a message, Toselli was led to believe that 
he was intended to hold this position till reinforced, with the 
result that his small command was cut to pieces by the Abyssin- 
nian advance guard, Arimondi thereupon was forced to retreat 
hastily on Adigrat leaving a garrison of one native battalion and 
two guns in the small fort at Macalle. 

13* This was undoubtedly a mistake even though there was 
no time to destroy the stores in the fort, for the Italians could 
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ill spare a single battalion from their small force, whilst Menelik 
had he \\ ished, could easily have detached sufficient force to 

contain the garrison without impeding his advance. As ft hap- 
pened Menelik halted and laid siege to Macalle, the relief of 
which was impossible, whilst the w^ater supply situated outside 
the fort was soon cut off. After a gallant resistance and the re- 
pulse of several assaults, the garrison was reduced to great ex- 
tremity, and finally capitulated by Baratieri^s order on the 
aoth January 1896. 

14. Menelik granted very favourable terms to the garri- 
son, agreeing to escort them honourably to the Italian camp at 
Adigrat. In this however he was not actuated solely by gener- 
rosity, for his army had consumed all the supplies round Macalle 
and a move was imperative. With a truly oriental strategy he 
utilized the captured garrison and its escort as a screen between 
his army and the Italians, compelling them to march by a 
circular route to Adigrat for this purpose, whilst he himself mov- 
ed his army to Adowa, the centre of a fertile and untouched 
district and from which he could harass the Italians line of com- 
munication. 

Here he halted hoping that the Italians might be induced to 
leave their strong position at Adigrat in order to attack him. 

15. Meanwhile Baratieri was assembling his army at Adi- 
grat, the reinforcements from Italy had arrived, and at the begin- 
ing of February his force totalled 20,000 men. More than this 
number he could not keep supplied by reason of the inadequate 
preparations that had been made for the campaign. From the 
first to the fourteenth he manoeuvred to guard his communica- 
tions, now harassed by Menelik’s light troops, and from then till 
the end of the month, the two armies remained facing each other 
Menelik at Adowa and the Italians on the heights of Sauria. 
Both commanders were unwilling to risk an attack, and hoped 
tnat the other would be induced to take the offensive, and both 
were confronted with much the same difficulties. 

16. Menelik at Adowa had now about 80,000 men, and he 
was already again experiencing the greatest difficulty in feeding 
this large force. The supplies of the district were nearly exhaus- 
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ted, he could not move north leaving Baratieri at Adigrat and he 
had in fact to choose between a battle and retiring, in which 
latter case his army would soon melt away. He was by no means 
sure of the loyalty of many of his principal chiefs who were not 
above negotiating secretly with the enemy. His followers also 
were anxious for battle, and if this was refused, would probably 
desert to their homes as is the invariable weakness of irregular 
armies. On the other hand, he had learnt from his losses at 
Macalle the strength of modern troops and armaments in fortified 
positions and was very unwilling to commit himself to an attack 
on the whole Italian army under similar conditions. His one hope 
therefore lay in inducing Baratieri to take the offensive. He had 
accurate intelligence from spies of the state of the Italian army, 
and it is said that he even utilised these to exaggerate his own 
weakness. It is known that he spent much time in the church at 
Adow'a praying to the saints for an Italian advance. 

17. Baratieri had by this time 30,000 men and 59 guns, 
even had he been able to assemble a stronger force, he could not 
have kept it supplied. He was now better able to estimate 
Menelik’s strength and he probably recognised also that his army 
was not yet in a fit state to take the field. As regards this, a 
great deal of criticism was directed after Adowa on the state of 
the Italian army and it was even freely stated that its defeat was 
inevitable from the first. This is doubtful, for just as a victory is 
prone to result in exaggeration of the merits of the victors, so 
defeat exaggerates defects. The fact was Baratieri’s was a raw 
army, which had not had time to get pulled together. The 
Italian regiments composed as already described of volunteers 
from different corps, lacked to some extent the discipline and 
cohesion of well trained regiments, but their morale was all right, 
and they were eager to fight. Impatience and grumbling over 
short rations and the digging of fortifications was common as is 
7 often the case in all armies, but that they could fight well if 
given a fair chance was clearly shown by General Dabormida’s 
brigade at Adowa, More important than this was the lack of a 
staff trained to work together, and the want of confidence in 
their general on the part of the brigade commanders, who, one 
and all, persisted in greatly understimating the Abyssinian strength 



and attributed to a want of energy and boldness, the very natural 
caution of the Governor, who mote rightly gauged the dangers 
of his position. 

i8. Baratieri himself was most unwilling to take the offensive, 
for he was not unaware of Menelik’s difficulties and hoped that 
the latter would either attack him or retire. Unfortunately he 
also found it impossible to remain where he was much longer. 
Already his troops were on short rations and on the 22nd of 
February he could hold out for only ten days longer. The 
reason for this was the length of his line of communication, con- 
stantly harried by rebellious tribesmen, and the breakdown of 
the transport resulting from inadequate preparations, 

19. Since therefore Menelik still refused to attack, Baratieri had 
to choose between taking the offensive or else retiring to a new 

position nearer to his base of supplies. That he would have 
chosen the latter alternative is certain, but for the opposition of 
the army generally and the pressure brought to bear on him by 
the Italian ministry. This latter was the result of popular feeling 
in Italy, which demanded a speedy victory in revenge for the 
disaster of Amba Magi, and was impatient at the slow progress 
As a result the Cabinet, which was responsible 
alarmed for its own existence, did not 
practically dictate a course of action to the general 
th but little regard to the military position, 
r be best illustrated by quoting from the dispatch 
le Minister Signor Crispi to General Baratieri at 
rich ran as follows, “ This is a military phthisis 
, small skirmishes in which we are always facing the 

enemy with inferior numbers... it is clear to me that there 

is no fundamental plan in this campaign and I should like one to 
be formulated. We are ready for any sacrifice in order to save 
the honour of the army and the prestige of the monarchy.” 

31. Baratieri must have seen from this that he was expected 
to fight a battle and that any retro gade movement would be 
condemned and probably cause his supersession. Yet he was very 
loath- to advance, on the 28th he even prepared a plan of retire- 
ment, but abandoned it in face of the protests of his brigadiers, 
all four of whom were unanimous for attack. Finally on the agth, 
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the advance was decided on that ended at Adowa. How far his 
decision was caused by the pressure aforesaid, or to what extent 
he was misled by untrustworthy spies as to Menelik’s weakness 
cannot be kaown, it is certain that had he only been able to re- 
main in his strong position fora short time longer, Menelik^s pro- 
visions would have been exhausted and he would probably have 
been compelled to retire, in which case the campaign must have 
ended differently. 

23, Having resolved on his plan, Baratieri prepared to 
carry it out with considerable skill. He recognised to the full 
the difficulty of actually attacking the Ab3^ssinians with so small 
a force in a country cut up by steep ravines and belts of thick 
jungle, where it would be almost impossible to preserve the cohe- 
sion, which could alone counterbalance the great numerical 
superiority of the enemy. His design therefore was to advance 
by night and occupy a strong position, near enough to the Abys- 
sinians to provoke an attack, yet where the superior discipline 
and armament of his army would have full play. He judged 
rightly that Menellk could hardly refrain from accepting such a 
challenge without losing his power over his undisciplined war- 
riors, 

23. In theory this plan was a good one and whether the 
result would have been different, had Baratieri been able to carry 
it out in its entirety and array his whole force in good order on 
the position chosen is at least open to surmise. The great danger 
lay in the night march over a most difficult country without pre- 
liminary reconnaissance or any reliable maps, and it was this 
which eventually frustrated the entire scheme. 

Battle of Adowa. 

24. From the map, it will be seen that between the Italian 
camp at Saurla and Menelik's camp at Adowa lie two distinct 
chains of hills. One actually overlooks Adowa, and consists of 
the line, Mt. Nasrani-Gososo-Enda Kidane, the other nearer to 
the Italian camp, from which it is only nine miles distant, 
forms the line Alt Semiata-i\lt. I 5 elah Mt. Enshasho, It was 
Baratieri's intention to occupy this latter line and there offer 
battle to the Abyssinians. 
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25. The position so chosen was a strong one, for even if 
Mt. Semlata could not be held, the group of hills between Mts. 
Enshasho and Rago form a natural buttress, strong on both 
flanks and very suitable for Baratieri’s small force. It must be 
remembered however that the tropical vegetation of the country 
greatly limited the field of fire and so detracts from the ap- 
parent strength of the position as it appears on the map. 

26. On the 29th February Baratieri issued his orders for 
the night march; they were roughly as follows. The army 
was to move in four brigades, the right column under General 
Dabormlda via Zahala and Guldam Hill to the hill of Rabbi 
AriennI. The centre column under General Arimondi via Addi 
Dikkl and Gunapta to Rabb Arienni. Reserve column under 
General Ellena to follow the centre column to Rabbi Arienni 
at one hours interval. The left column under General 
Albertone was to march via Adi Cheiras to Kidane Meret to 
guard the left flank; this column was composed of four 
native battalions and three batteries. Rebbi Arienni was 
thus the position of assembly of the right, centre and 
reserve columns; from there Baratieri intended to occupy the 
spur of Belah with his right, namely General Dabormida’s 
brigade, Mt. Belah with the centre, Arimondi’s brigade, while 
the ridge running up to Seniiata and called by him Kidane 
Meret was to be held by Albertone’s native brigade, the reserve 
column under General Ellena remaining at Rabbi Arienni. Such 
was the intention but unfortunately owing to the lack of recon- 
naissance and reliable maps, a fatal mistake had crept in to the 
orders. The true hill of Kidane Meret as known to the native 
guides accompanying the column, was not the ridge so called 
by Baratieri but quite a separate hill fully four miles further on 
toward Adowa as shown on the map, 

27. The columns started at 9 p. m. and the first mishap 
that occurred was that near Gundapta, Albertone’s column hav- 
ing swerved to the right got on to the same path as the centre 
column under Arimondi. The latter General had therefore to 
halt his troops whilst Albertone's battalions filed past. As a 
result, the left column got well ahead and about 3-15 a,m. arrived 
at its true destination, the ridge named by Baratieri Kidane 
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Meret. Here Albertone halted, but finding no sign; of Ariniondi’s 
column on his right, began to get uneasy* He consulted his 
'guides who affirmed, that Kidane. Meret was not bis present posi« 
tioo, but was some four miles further on. After waiting for an 
hour, he marched on, it is said with much anKiety and reluctance, 
in strict obedience to the letter of his orders. He thus arrived at 
the hiii of Enda Kidane Meret as shown on the map at 6 a m, 
wholly unsupported. ■ 

28. The remaining columns all reached Rabbi Arienni by 
5-30 a. m. At dawn a fog covered the ground and Baratieri was 
quite ignorant that Albertone*s brigade was so far in advance. 

On the contrary he imagined it to be still within easy dis- 
tance and at 6-45 he ordered General Dabormida to advance his 
brigade, to occupy the spur of Belah and if possible support 
Albertone. Such at least is Baratieri's version of his order but 
what General Dabomida understood appears to have been diffe- 
rent On reaching the spur, he naturally found it impossible 
from there to support Albertone now engaged with the enemy 
four miles off, so deeming it to be his duty to assist him he at 
once moved forward, and his column losing direction in the diffi- 
cult and unreconnoitred conntrjr, inclined to the right instead of 
to the left and moved northward down the valley of Miriam. It 
thus became isolated both from the main body and from Alber- 
tone’s column from which It was separated by Mts. Nasrani and 
Gososo already held by the advancing Abyssinians. By 8 a* m. 
therefore Baratieri had already lost two whole brigades, fully 
half his force, without even being aware of it. Only at 9 a. m. 
when the fog lifted was he able to perceive the dangerous position 
of the left column now heavily attacked by the enemy, whilst he 
still believed Dabomida to be holding the spur of Belah. 

29. Baratieri now hastened south to Mt* Rago only to meet 
the first fugitives of Albertone’s brigade. This latter had been 
attacked by the Abyssinians at 7-30 a. m. and despite a brave 
leolstance was soon surrounded by masses of the enemy, whilst it 
strove desperately, like Toselli’s force at Amba Alagi, to hold 0:1 
to Its position till reinforcements should arrive. Baratieri’s mess- 
age directing hiai to retire failed to reach Albertone and only at 



BOW engaged with the enemy some miles off in the valley of 
Miriam. Worse still, by the mistake of a messenger he was led 
to believe that the spur of Belah was still occupied whereas it 
was entirely undefended. 

Under this niisapprehension he formed up Arimondi’s bri- 
gade on the slopes between Mt. Belah and Mt. Rago facing south 
with its right flank exposed. As a result at about 10-30 the 
spur of Belah was seized by the enemy, thus severing all hope of 
connection with Dabormida’s column and at the same time 
Arlmondo on Mt. Belah was heavily attacked in front and 
flank. It was in vain that a regiment from the reserve at Rabbi 
Arienni tried to recapture the spur, the enemy were already too 
strong. On the left also the victorious pursuers of Albertone’s 
routed column swept round the Italian left flank and completely 
routing a native regiment brought up from the reserve, threaten- 
ed the line of retreat to Gundapta. Arimondi on Mt. Belah 
was thus outflanked on both sides, whilst the reserve was already 
nearly exhausted. 

31. At this point Baratleri ordered a general retirement. He 
hoped to cover it with Dabormida’s brigade, but this as already 
explained was not available, there remained in fact only one 
battalion and two companies of the reserve. With these Baratleri 
endeavoured to stem the attack but failed. The retreat soon be- 
came a rout, and on the narrow paths crowded with fugitives, all 
order was speedily lost. The slaughter was great, but fortunate- 
ly the Abyssiniaiis only kept up the pursuit for about 6 to 9 
miles, and what remained of the left, centre, and reserve columns 
reached the Italian fort of Adi Caji on the morning of the 3rd 
March, completelv broken and d ^fs.r\rcfu nicod 
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till towards 4 p.m. it was fighting on three separate fronts^ 
At 4-30 the retirement began, and thanks partly to a thunder- 
storm but chiefly owing to the firm courage displayed by all 
ranks, it succeeded in retreating in good order from the field 
though with enormous losses including the General and all 
its guns. 

33. Thus ended the battle of Adowa and with it for the tini^ 
being Italian ambitions in Africa^ The Italian casualties in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners can be roughly calculated at from 
11,000 to 12,000 men, the killed alone amounting to 6,133 
whilst as a fighting force the army ceased to exist. The Aby- 
ssinian losses are estimated at 7,000 killed and 10,000 wounded* 
Seeing that the total strength of the Italian army that fought at 
Adowa was under 18,000 the extent of the disaster can be ima- 
gined. The Italian Cabinet resigned, and the new ministry 
shortly afterwards concluded a peace with Menelik on the basis 
of the complete independence of his kingdom. 

34, It remains only to consider what were the precise causes 
of the final disaster. The defects of the army have been already 
described, as also the causes that induced Baratieri to take the 
offensive. To assume however that from that moment his defeat 
was inevitable is premature. More desperate enterprises have 
succeeded before now, despite an even greater disproportion in 
numbers, and Baratieri’s plan, could it only have been carried out 

intended, was by no means without its merits. Moreover it 
is only fair to stal^e that whilst no attempt has been made here 
to enter into the details of the actual fighting, the general 
Eonsensus of opinion amongst those officers that survived, is that 
:he troops fought bravely enough, but were not given a fair 
chance of victory owing to the mistakes of their leaders. 

35, The primary cause of the disaster was undoubtedly 
he action of General Albertone in advancing to the true hill of 
tnda Kidane Meret in advance of the general line indicated by 
kratieri in his orders. If as stated by the latter, Albertone had 
ufficient grounds to suspect the error, but preferred acting on the 
frict letter of his orders to relying on his own judgment, thea 
i€ certainly stands condemned according to our own regulatioi^ 
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in such cases; yet the confusion and uncertainty of a night march 
in such a difficult country must be remembered. 

36. Following on this came the advance of Dabormida’s 
brigade to support him, and the total loss of direction that fol- 
lowed. What precisely was the order given to Dabormida can- 
not be known, it is only certain that the result was disastrous. 
Once these two brigades had become isolated, defeat was practi- 
cally inevitable, but Baratieri's mistaken assumption that the 
spur of Belah was still occupied when it was in reality iindefend- 
ed, precipitated the end. 

37, The whole points to a want of confidence and co- 
operation between the General and his brigade commanders 
and the lack of a well trained Staff. 

Such at least seems a reasonable conclusion to come to, and 
the Italian disaster may be held to exemplify unmistakably the 
wisdom of recent reforms in military organisation in India, 
which aim at putting in the field in war, divisions and brigades 
under the generals and staff that have trained them in peace. 

Note. 

The strength of the Italian army that fought at Adowa was 
asunder. 

Left Column. Native Brigade. Major-General Albertone, 
Four native battalions about 900 strong each ... 3700 
Two companies of native irregulars ... 376 

One battery and one section of native mountain 

artillery ... 6 guns 

Two batteries of Italian mountain artillery ... 8 guns 

Total about 4000 rifles and... 14 guns 

Central Column, ist Infantry brigade. Major-Gen. Arimondi 

One regiment of Bersaglieri of two battalions 

about... 773 

One Italian infantry regiment of three battlions. . . 1500 
One company of the 5th native battalion ... 220 

Two Italian mountain batteries ... 12 guns 

Total about 2500 rifles and... la guns 

One Bersaglieri battalion had only 330 men present 
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Right Column. 3rd Infantry Brigade. Major General 

Dabormida. 


Two Italian Infantry regiments of three battalions 


each 

... 2640 

One battalion of native mobile militia 

... 95 « 

One company of native irregulars 

... 210 

Three Italian mountain batteries 

... 18 


Total about 3800 rifles and ... 18 guns 


Reserve Column. 3rd Infantry brigade. Major-Geni, Eliena, 
Two Italian Infantry regiments of three battalions 


about 

... 2930. 

One native battalion 

... 1150. 

A half company of engineers •*. 

... 70 

Two quick firing batteries Italian 

12 giins. 

Total abont 4150 rifles and 

... 12 guns. 

grand total of about 15000 rifles and 56 guns. 

I'lie best 


estimate of the Abyssinian force puts it at about 80,000 rifles, 
8600 horses, and 42 guns besides some 20,000 spearmen as well. 
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in such cases; yet the confusion and uncertainty of a night march 
in such a difficult country must be remembered. 

36. Following on this came the advance of Dabormi da’s 
brigade to support him, and the total loss of direction that fol- 
lowed, What precisely was the order given to Dabormida can- 
not be known, it is only certain that the result was disastrous. 
Once these two brigades had become isolated, defeat was practi- 
cally inevitable, but Baratieri’s mistaken assumption that the 
spur of Belah was still occupied when it was in reality unde fend- 
ed, precipitated the end. 

37, The whole points to a want of confidence and co- 
operation between the General and his brigade commanders 
and the lack of a well trained Staff. 

Such at least seems a reasonable conclusion to come to, and 
the Italian disaster may be held to exemplify unmistakably the 
wisdom of recent reforms in military organisation in India, 
which aim at putting in the field in war, divisions and brigades 
under the generals and staff that have trained them in peace. 

Note. 

The strength of the Italian army that fought at Adowa was 
as under. 

Left Column. Native Brigade. Major-General Albertone, 
Four native battalions about 900 strong each ... 3700 
Two companies of native irregulars ... 376 

One battery and one section of native mountain 

artillery ... $ guns 

Two batteries of Italian mountain artillery ... 8 guns 
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Central Column, rst Infantry brigade. Major-Gen. Arimondi 

One regiment of Bersaglieri of two battalions 

about. 
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One company of the 5th native battalion 
Two Italian mountain batteries 

Total about 2500 rifles and.. 


One Bersagli^i battalion had only 3^0 men present 
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Right Column, 3rd Infantry Brigade. 

Major General 

Dabormlda. 

Two Italian Infantry regiments of three battalions 

each 

... 2640 

One battalion of native mobile militia 

... 950 

One company of native irregulars 

210,' 

Three Italian mountain batteries 

■■ *■., 18 guns 


Total about 3800 rifles and ... 18 gtins 


Reserve Column, 3rd Infantry brigade* Major-Gcnb Ellena#' 
Two Italian Infantry regiments of three battalions 

about 2930* 

One native battalion ,,, X150. 

A half company of engineers .,. 70 

Two quick firing batteries Italian 12 guns. 

Total abont 4150 rifles and ... 12 guns, 

A grand total of about 15000 rifles and 56 guns. Tlie best 
estimate of the Abyssinian force puts it at about 80,000 rifles^ 
8600 horses, and 43 guns besides some 20,000 spearmen as well 
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:^ThB Panama Caita//' 

By Captain A. M. Moens, 52ND Sikhs F. F* 


As is generally known, the idea of a Trans-Isthmian canal 
is no new one. Even as early as 1520 King Charles V of Spain 
caused a survey to be made with the idea of cutting through the 
neck joining North and South America, 

The idea was taken up again several times during the XVI, 
XVII and XVIII centuries, but It was not till the middle of the 
" XIX century that any real efforts were made to commence a 
' canal. 

At this time the United States Government was much occu- 
pied with projects of Trans-Isthmian communications between 
the East and West of their territory. 

The Nicaragua route was thought to be the best possible, 

' but the only practicable terminal on the Atlantic si^" lay 
within territory over which Great Britain had long Zeroised 
' control. 

A treaty which afterwards become celebrated, known as the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, was therefore concluded between Great 
. .Britain and the United States. By this treaty it was agreed 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States should ev^er 
\ obtain or maintain exclusive control of any Canal connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, not should they erect fortifications^ 
, commanding the same. 

This treaty certainly infringed the Monroe Doctrine which 
^ ' is supposed to be the rule guiding American foreign policy. It 
I was clearly an arrangement with an European Power, primarily 
. ■ for the settlement of questions in the Western Hemisphere which 
affected American interests only. 

There appears however to have been a period of suspended 
r action in regard to the Monroe Doctrine between 1850 and the 
settlement of the American Civil War, probably owing to intern- 
al troubles. This treaty remained in force till 1901 when it was 
superseded by the Hay-Paunceforte treaty. 
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Meanv>rBle in 1855 the Panama railway was completed in 
spite of the difficulties of bad climate and construction ; this' 
railway formed the first Trans-Isthmian communication* Its 
construction was undertaken quite independently of any canal 
scheme, but still it exercised considerable effect on all of them, 
as the facilities afforded by the railway must be considered as one 
of the factors in favour of the route now being followed. 

The first route to find favour in the eyes of the Americans 
was that via the Nicaragua Lake. The advantages put forward 
for it were, that the American fleet could be stationed in a central 
position on the lake, ready to operate in the Atlantic or Pacific, 
and that the water being fresh, the bottoms of the ships would 
not foul. Also that the lake being at the very highest point of 
the canal, would supply all the necessary water, locks of course 
being necessary. Again it was said that no more digging was 
required than for the Panama route, as the lake and the San Juan 
River would have furnished a large portion of the canal. 

This route was the subject of a Commission appointed by 
the United States Government in 1866, and it was finally reported 
on favourably in 1876. 

In 1875 Ferdinand Lesseps, the builder of the Suez Canal 
decided/ to form a Company for the carrying out of the Trans- 
Isthmkin scheme. 

^This Company was actually formed in 1881, the money 
l^ng all subscribed in France. Lesseps decided to use the Panama " 
t^oute on account of the facilities afforded by the railway. The 
^.failure of this Company was chiefly due to bribery and corrup- 
tion, only one third of the money subscribed having been actually 
spent on the canal. The failure is said to have killed Lesseps, 
and with his death the scheme fell through, although a new 
French Company endeavoured to revive it in 1894, 

The advantages the Americans hope to gain by the building 
of the canal are both commercial and strategical. Strategy how-* 
ever actually brought the matter to a crisis. t 

At the commencement of the war with Spain in 1898 the 
battleship Oregon was on the Pacific and had to steam round 
South America, a distance of 13,000 miles to effect a junction with 
the remainder of the fleet which was in the Atlantic, The Ore- ^ ' 
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gon was one of the few battleships that the Americans possessed 
at the time and until her arrival at Key West the whole nation 
was in a state of nervous excitement. This experience, coupled 
with the fact that America had obtained a foothold In the Paci- 
fic by the acquisition of the Sandwich Islands appears to have 
been the deciding factor in determining that a Trans-Isthmian 
canal was a necessity to the United States. 

Accordingly a Commission was appointed to enquire into the 
best route, this time to be under the management, control, and 
ownership of the United States. 

The report of this Commission was presented to Congress 
about two years later. The advantages of both the Panama and 
Nicaragua routes were discussed at length, the general tendency 
being in favour of the Panama route. 

The Nicaragua route was recommended however, unless the 
high price asked by the French Company for their works and 
property was modified. 

The Commission recommended that if the works and proper- 
ty of the French Company could be obtained for ^o million 
dollars, they should be bought and the Panama route adopted. 
This 40 million dollars was to Include the price of the railway. 

This was done in 1902, and all ideas of a Nicaragua canal 
were given up, provided that the necessary right of contiol could 
be obtained from the Republic of Colombia. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty still stood in the wa}?” of the 
United States obtaining full control, management and ownership 
of the proposed canal. After much discussion Great Britain 
consented to tear up this treaty, and to substitute the Hay- 
Paunceforte treaty, by which Great Britain renounced some of her 
rights. 

There remained only Colombia to be dealt with. Negotia- 
tions were entered into in 1903 but nothing definite could be 
settled. 

Shortly afterwards the province of Panama renounced its 
allegiance to Colombia. The United States immediately recog- 
nised the independence of the new Republic and even guaran- 
teed it. 
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A treaty wa§ quick ly entered into by which the United 
States obtained complete ownership and control of the canal zone 
for the sum of ten million dollars, and an annual payment of 
350,600 dollars, to commence in the year 1913. 

By this treaty, which is called the Panama Convention or 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, the United States are given the right ' 
to establish fortifications, among other concessions. 

Before going into details about the canal, a few remarks! 
about the country it will pass through and about the course to^ 
be followed are necessary. 

Between Panama on the Pacific side and Colon on the At- 
lantic side the Isthmus is 36 miles across as the crow flies. The 
country generally is a mass of hills, divided by the valley of the 
river Chagres which flows from Alhajuela In a Southerly direction 
as far as Bas Obispo, where its course is altered. It now takes 
a North Westerly direction and flows Into the Atlantic near Limon 
Bay. The distance from Limon Bay to Bas Obispo following the‘ 
course of the River Chagres is 26 miles. From Bas Obispo to the 
Rio-Grande is another 9 miles, and it is this section which has " 
been causing the most difficulty. From the point where the line : 
strikes ths Rio Grande to the sea is another 6 miles. Thus the 
total length of the canal is 41 miles. But in addition to this 4I 
miles niust be dredged at either end beneath the sea before deep 
water is reached. So the total length of waterway will be 50 
milesii 

, As regards the class of canal to be constructed, the board of 
Engineers appointed to advise on this point appear to have dif- 
fered considerably in their opinion. 

The majority reported that a sea level canal would be the 
most suitable. The opinion of the minority was taken howevert 
and it was decided to construct a high level canal. ^ 

There appear to have been three chief objections to the sea 
level scheme. Firstly the enormous cost to cut through the . 
Culebra Cut rendered the scheme prohibitive. 

Secondly it would take a very long time to construct the 
canal, and thirdly the development of a current due to the 
difference in the tide level on the Atlantic and Pacific sides 
would render navigation difficult. 
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For these reasons the high level scheme was adopted. 

This scheme requires severah locks and the creation of a lake 
known as the Gatun lake, caused by the damming of the River 
'Chagres. 

The maximum depth of the canal itself not counting the sea 
entrances is to be 500 feet. This is from Juan Grande to Bas 
Obispo. The minimum depth is to be 41 feet. The greatest draught 
of any warship now built is 29I- feet, so there is a certain 
amount of spare for future developments. 

It maybe interesting to compare these figures with those of 
the Kiel and Suez canals. : 

The IGel canal has a m™ depth of 31 feet, but it is 

being.deepened, • 

The Suez canal has a minimum depth of 31 feet, but it is now 
being deepened and it is hoped that l^y 1915 a depth of 36 feet 
will be reached. 

The minimum bottom width of the Panama canal is to be 
200 feet while that of the Suez canal is 108 feet ard the Kiel 
canal is only 70 feet. It will be seen therefore that the Panama 
canal is to be a considerable advance on any canal now 
existing. .. 

Each lock in the Panama canal is to be 1000 feet long and 
no feet wide. The maximum beam of any warship now built is 
93;^ feet so that there is sufficient spare for future developments. 

At Gatun a vessel has to pass through three successive locks. 
There are two lots of these so that two vessels can be put through 
in either direction at the same time. 

The passage of the three locks is to take 50 minutes. It is 
calculated that the passage of the canal will take 10 hours and on 
this basis it is hoped to put through 40 ships in the 24 hours. 
The average speed is about the same as that maintained in the 
Suez canal. 

The plan of the canal is briefly as follows : — 

A channel 500 feet wide protected by a breakwater will lead 
';frbml;Liinon;Bay^^ 

At Gatun there is a great earthen dam, 7,700 feet long and 
2,060 feet wide. This dam is to catch the waters of the River 
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Chagres and to form the Gatun lake which will be 85 feet above 
sea level, , 

The next point to note after Gatun is the Culebra Cut, it is 
here that the great excavation is being made. 

There is another lock at Pedro Miguel and two more at Mira- 
flores a short way further on. These locks are of the same kind as 
those in use at Gatun. At Mirafiores sea level is reached and 
no further difficulties are encountered. 

With regard to the cost, the original estimate was 27 millions; 
this estimate was made in 1904. By 1909 this had risen to 78 
millions and it is very likely that even this estimate will be 
exceeded. 

Obviousty the United States will be the chief gainers by the 
opening of the Panama canal. New York and the Eastern 
manufacturing states of America will be brought nearer to many 
markets which are now so far off as to render competition impos- 
sible. For instance Yokohama will be 1500 miles nearer 
to New York than to Liverpool and the canal will give 1000 
miles advantage to New York in relation to Melbourne. The 
canal will favour Eastern American trade greatly, Auckland 
will be 2500 to 3000 miles nearer these states than any British 
port. This wU naturally make American competition much 
keener tnan it is at present. It is true that New Zealand is 
brough ::i3oo miles nearer Great Britain by the Panama route, 
but very few vessels carry cargoes between British ports and 
New Zealand only. Most of them depend on shipments to and 
from Australia as well, and it is doubtful whether the saving of 
the 6 or 7 days voyage each way would compensate for the loss 
of the Australian trade. As far as Great Britain is concerned 
the Suez canal route will still be the shorter to India, China and 
Japan, 

At present about ii percent of Australia’s American imports 
reach her direct from the United States and in addition to this, 
about X million pounds worth reach Australia through other 
countries, chiefly Great Britain. As the saving caused by 
the canal will be so great it is unlikely that this will conti- 
nue to be shipped through Liverpool ; it will probably go direct. 
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The British shipowners will therefore lose this freight. 
We shall score heavily in one respect however. The canal 
will provide an outlet for the produce of North Canada. 

The freights on the Trans Continental railways are very low 
still it is practically impossible for land transport to compete 
with water transport for any long distance, and also it must be 
remembered that th^ time between the harvest and the closing 
of the St. Lawrence is too short to allow of its exit. The rail- 
ways can certainly cope with the present traffic, but North West 
Canada is a rising country and undoubtedly the timber, fruit, 
fish, and grain trades will increase during the next few years. 
Not only will North West Canada^ benefit but California will 
also and in like manner the export trade from Great Britain 
will gain. 

The South and Central American States are likely to be very 
considerably benefitted. At present the West coast tra^,..-of 
South America amounts to 6o million sterling. When '-there is 
direct communication with Europe through the canal it is certain 
that this trade will Increase. 

is therefore probable that American trade will be stimu- 
lated by the opening of the Panama canal, as in addition to her 
tmde with other countries East and West America will be able 
to use sea transport instead of rail for internal trade. The con- 
sequence of this will be to stimulate ship-building in the United 
States and in time they will build a large fleet of merchantmen 
and will become more and more a maritime nation. 

As the United States gain from the point of view of com- 
merce from the opening of the Panama canal, so do they gain 
from the point of view of strategy. 

The possession of Key West, Guantanamo in Cuba which 
they are now making into a naval base, of Samana Bay in San 
Domingo and of Puerto Rico enable them to dominate the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Windward, and Mona passages. Jamaica is the 
weak point in their scheme. Still war between the United 
States and Great Britain is not likely to occur. Jt is certainly 
better for them that we should hold Jamaica than that any other 
power should do so* 
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uphold her position in case of,a European power taKing too great 
an interest in Central and South America. This of course is 

quite a possible contingency. 

In fact one of the results of the Agadir incident is that the 
United States Government represented at Berlin that if events 
in Morocco were to effect the present strategic position it might 
be necessary for the States to intervene. It was pointed 
out that the changes foreshadowed by the opening of the canal 
would make the acquisition of a Naval base on the Atlantic by 
Germany a matter of grave concern to the United States. If the 
r-anal had been open, the Agadir incident might have been 


Of recent years the United States have become more and 
more of a colonial power. Whether by accident or design does 
not- affect the question. Her responsibilities remain the same. 
In the nineties she obtained possession of the Sandwich Islands. 
After the Spanish War she took over the Philippines, and Puerto 
Rico and gained a paramount influence in Cuba. 

Quite lately Mexico concluded an agreement with Japan, 
with the result that the Mexican Government has notified the 
United States that the agreement under which the latter had the 
use of Magdalena Bay as a naval base and coaling station is 
ended. The bay on account of its situation and suitability is 
orlantpH as tbft base of a biff fleet as it favours the 
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Americans do not intend that the Pacific shall be dominated by- 
Japan nor do they intend that their trade there should be cap- 
tured by the Japanese. Therefore taking the above into con- 
sideration it is probable that the American Navy will become a 
good deal larger in the next fe-w years than it is at present. 
When the canal is built a short route will be provided by which 
the fleet can be concentrated in either the Pacific or Atlantic as 
occasion demands. 

At the beginning of 1909 Admiral Evans of the American 
Navy went on a practise cruise with 16 battleships from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Magdalena Bay. This cruise took 4 months. When 
the canal is built the distance saved will be 8000 miles and the 
cruise will take 3 weeks. These figures serve to show how un- 
favourably situated the United States Navy is at present. The 
building of the canal should however alter this. 

But as far as we are concerned it is not so much how the 
canal will affect the United States but how it will affect us. 

Suppose Japan was paramount in the Pacific and not the 
United States, she would then be in a good position to dominate 
Australia, The canal then will indirectly be a source of strength 
to us in that the effect will probably be to cause an increase in 
the American Navy and so tend to preserve the status quo in 
the Pacific. 

In addition to the above indirect advantage, suppose in time 
of war the Suez Canal were closed, or rather suppose the route 
were closed to us to the Far East, the Panama canal will provide 
an alternative route, granting that the United States are neutral, 
which is most probable. We ought therefore to strengthen our 
position in the Carribean Sea as much as possible. Our position 
now is good by virtue of our possessions, the chief of which is 
Jamaica given us by the foresight of Oliver Cromwell. 

Having seen how important the canal is to America, the 
steps she is taking to safeguard this vulnerable spot must be 
considered. 

The following extract from a speech made by Ex-President 
Roosevelt at Omaha on September 2nd iqiq. shows one American 
view of the question. 


lg’6 ^h&ina 1 

We have ^ dut}^ to perform in eonnectlon with the Pana- 
ma Canal and that is to fortify it. We are in honour bound to 
fortify it ourselves and only by so doing can we effectively guar- 
antee that it shall not be used against us. The chief material 
advantage, certainly one of the chief material advantages which 
we shall gain by its construction is the way in which it will for 
defensive purposes double the power of the United States Navy. 

To refuse to fortify it and above all to consider for a moment ^ 
such an act of utter weakness and foll}^ as to invite other nations 
to step in and guarantee the neutrality of this purely American 
work would be to incur and quite rightfully the contempt of the 
world. It would mean the complete abandonment of the Monroe 
Doctrine, it would be a wicked blow to our prestige in the 
Pacific and moreover it would be in its essence treason to the 
destiny of the Republic.” 

The opinion of many distinguished Americans appears to 
differ from this view. They say that an international treaty is 
the most effective means of protecting the canal. It is argued 
that a nation at war with the United States would not dare to 
seize, interrupt, or destroy it. That the Hay-Paunceforte treaty 
means that the canal shall be internationalised, The latter view 
appears to be the correct one because if the United States areun- 
ble to prevent an enemys fleet from obtaining such control of 
the surrounding water that It can make a sustained attack on 
the fortifications, then the object of fortifying the canal, namely 
to keep it open in order to let the American fleet in the Atlantic 
join the fleet in the Pacific or vice versa would be gone. 

Congress have decided on fortification however ; and the | 
work is now in progress. 

In conclusion the fact must be emphasised that the effect of I 
the canal will probably be to make the United States a more 
powerful maritime power and will increase her trade, which at 
present is not as great as might be expected from such a nation^ 
and that it is to our interest to strengthen our hold on our fine 
strategic possessions in the Carribean Sea. American interests 
in the Pacific being our own interests we should foster good 
feeling with them in every possible way, and should always 
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resent too great interference of other foreign powers in these 

waters. 


Since the above was written Lord Murray, acting on behalf 
of Messrs, Pearson & Co., has, after keen competition with 
European and American firms, succeeded in obtaining a 40 years 
concession to build railways, docks, quays, telegraphs and tele- 
phones and to search for and exploit oil deposits in the Republic 
of Colombia, 

Lord Murray, owing to American press criticisms has, how- 
ever, withdrawn from the contract to develop the oil resources 
of Colombia as considerable political feeling has been engender- 
ed. 

No mention, however, has been made of a withdrawal of the 
right to build canals, railways, etc. 

The possibilities as regards canal building are very great. 

The Rios Atrato and the San Juan might be connected by 
cutting a little more than a mile in length. 

The main stream of the Rios Atrato is from 40 to 70 feet 
deep. At present, however, the mouth of the river is ob- 
structed by a bar which excludes vessels drawing over 5 or 6 feet. 
The bar is only alluvial deposit and can easily be dredged. 

The San Juan which continues the main axis of the Atrato 
to the Pacific is nearly 200 miles long, but with its affluents has 
a navigable waterway of 300 miles. 

The same disadvantage occurs in the case of the San Juan 
as of the Atrato namely the bar at the mouth near Bonaventura 
is at present only navigable for vessels of 6 or 7 feet. In this 
case dredging can also be carried out easily. 

Another possible solution for a canal is to join Cupica Bay 
with the Atrato. 

This plan has the advantages that the climate is far more 
healthy than in the valley of the San Juan and natural harbours 
exist at either end. Other schemes have also been proposed by 
Trautwine Porter and other engineers. 

Selfridges two schemes which are those mentioned above, are 
however the most favoured and the cheapest. 


Ig8 th% Cmml. 

It would seem that political reasons have precluded one of the 
above scheme being considered by the United States, Now that 
a concession to build a canal has actually been obtained, such 
projects as Selfridges take a new aspect. The cost of the Cuplca 
Bay Atrato scheme has been estimated at ii millions; a small 
amount compared to the Panama canal. Even supposing that 
this is as great an under estimate as the original Panama canal 
estimate, still the cost must be considerably less than that of the 
Panama Canal. Freights will therefore be less, and a dangerous 
competitor will have entered the field. 

Extract From The Isthmian Canal Convention. 

(Hay-Paunceforte Treaty) 

Between the United States and Great Britain. 

Signed November i8th igoi. 

Article III, 

The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralisation 
of such ship canal the following rules substantially as embodied 
in the Convention of Constantinople, signed 38th October 1888, 
for free navigation of the Suez Canal : that is to say : — 

(1) The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms 6i 
entire equality; so that there shall be no dicrirnination against 
any such nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and 
charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. 

(2) The canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any right 
of war be exercised nor act of hostility be committed within it. 
The United States however shall be at liberty to maintain 
such military police along the canal as may be necessary to protect 
it against lawlessness and disorder, 

(3) Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor 
take any stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly 
necessary ; and the transit of such vessels through the canal shall 
be effected with the least possible delay in accordance with the 
regulations in force, and with Only such intermission as may 
result from the necessities of the service. Prizes shall be in all 
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respects subject to the same rules as vessels of war of the bel- 
ligerents, 

(4) No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, muni- 
tions of war or warlike materials in the canal except in case of 
accidental hindrance of the transit and in such case transit shall 
be resumed with all possible despatch. 

(5) The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adja- 
cent to the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of 
war of a belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 
24 hours at any one time except in case of distress, and in such 
case shall depart as soon as possible, but a vessel of war of one 
belligerent shall not depart within 34 hours from the departure of 
a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

(6) The plant, establishments, buildings and all works necessary 
to the construction, maintenance and operation of the canal shall 
be deemed to be parts thereof for the purpose of this treaty, and 
in time of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immuni- 
ty from attack or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated 
to impair their usefulness as part of the canal. 

Extract from the Panama Canal Convention. 

(Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty) 

Between the United States and the State of Panama. 
ratified February 26th 

Article XVIIL 

The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall 
be opened upon the terms provided for by Section i of Article III 
of, and in conformity with all the stipulations of, the treaty 
entered into by the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain on November i8th 1901. 

If it should become necessary at any time to employ armed 
forces for the safety or protection of the canal, or of the ships that 
make use of the same, or the railways or auxiliary works, the 
United States shall have the right, at all times and in its discre- 
tion, to use its land and naval forces or to establish fortifications 
for these purposes. 




Jn Incident of the fitst SikhWmr. 

By Major H, Biddulph, r. e* 


The 1st Sikh war figures prominently in the biographies of 
many well known soldiers, and indeed, this is to be expected when 
one considers the importance that attaches to the various parts 
played by the chief actors in it, the vital issues that trembled in 
the balance, and the extraordinarily heavy casualties that the 
Army of the Sutlej sustained in those eight short weeks of bloody 
conflict with the Khalsa, of which the European troops bore the 
brunt and acquired the chief glor}^ at such heavy cost to them- 
selves, ■ 

In addition to so much of historical importance, the cam- 
paign occasioned several incidents of a personal character, but of 
considerable interest. Among these latter the adventure that 
befell Captain George Biddulph is perhaps the most noteworthy, 
and it attracted a good deal of notice in India at the time. His 
story, which he published in an Indian local paper long defunct 
is told best in his own words, but a few introductory remarks will 
be useful by way of explanation, 

George Biddulph, son of the Rev. John Biddulph of Birbury, 
was born in i8ii, and was the second of three brothers to enter 
the Bengal Army, all of whom served in the same regiment the 
45th Bengal N. Infantry. The brothers were men of great stature, 
and it used to be said that their total height, measured on the 
messroom floor was 19 feet, It is probable that if George Bid- 
dulph had been only of ordinary height he would not have fallen 
on the field of battle. 

In 1845 Captain George Biddulph was stationed with 
his regiment at Umballa, and in the month of December of 
that year, a few days before the Sikh army crossed the 
butlej, and ipso facto declared war on the British, he received 
orders to join the 3rd Irregular Cavalry as 2nd in command. 

The 3rd (Tait's) Irregular Cavalry formed part of the small 
force, under the command of Sir John Littler that garrisoned 
Ferozepore, the dangerously advanced outpost of the British 
Army, and it was while marching to join his new regiment that 
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the events happened, of which the following is his own account, 
dated ‘*Army of the Sutlej near Ferozepore, January 19th 1846.” 

“ I left Umballa on the 5th of December to join my corps. I 
reached within four stages of Ferozepore, when alarming reports 
prevailed of a Sikh invasion, and the villagers told me I must be 
on my guard ; parties of plundering horsemen scoured the count- 
ry, and I had several serious alarms, but considered that to turn 
round and run would only ensure instant destruction. I put a 
bold face upon it therefore, and continued to advance: At 
Moodkee, sixteen miles from Ferozepore, on my arrival, I saw we 
should probably be attacked, and made preparations according- 
ly ; horsemen left the village at dusk and proceeded on different 
roads, as it seemed to me to bring up more during the night; three 
men came singly to me after dusk, saying I should be attacked, 
and advising me to ride for my life, but these men I treated as 
spies, and told them I feared nothing, and would abide 
with my people and baggage. During the night we kept 
anxious watch, and observed fifteen horsemen enter the 
village; at daylight the attack commenced. I was sur- 
rounded by matchlock men, spearmen, and swordsmen, and 
told to surrender, I said ‘Never’. Twice we drove them 
back, but at length more and more men came on; they seized 
my horses, plundered the baggage, and separated many of the 
servants from me. I then attempted to force a passage to Feroze- 
pore; spearmen and matchlock men held me at bay in front, others 
rushed on me from behind, I was knocked down and stunned with 
blows on the head and face, carried into a small fort and kept 
prisoner, Soon after the people in the fort manned the walls 
and prepared for a battle ; this told me some of our troops must 
be near at hand, but ere they arrived, I was hurried out of the 
place, put on a horse behind a Sikh trooper, and with a strong 
escort galloped off some nine or ten miles. Judge my horror 
when I saw before me the whole Sikh camp and army ! I was 
taken up and down their position amidst excited crowds, who 
abused and poked me right and left ; my gallant horsemen, how- 
ever, protected my life, but I saw with alarm a large beam on 
two posts, bearing a most unpleasant resemblance to a gallows; 
multitudes were around it, and I prepared for death, praying that 
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I might not be tortured, and die calmly. We passed this, how- 
ever, and at last reached Rajah Lall Singh s tent ; Akalies going 
in and out, shook their swords at me, and crowds thronged me ; 
Lall Singh came out and I addressed him, but he would not hear 
me, ordering me to be put in irons and made over to the com- 
mandant of artillery ; thither I was taken. The general spoke 
angrily and sent me away to his men ^ I was then chained under 
a gun, and a guard placed over me. Thus I lay for three days 
and nights ; bitter cold it was ; chapatees my food, water my 
drink; and many anxious thoughts prolonged my days into 
weeks, my nights into months. Daily I was thronged, abused, 
and threatened ; hundreds of questions put to me ; and 
attempting offers of service made, all of which I steadily 
refused. The artillery-men became my fast friends, defended 
my life, and as far as possible drove back the crowds, and 
tried to shame those who threatened me. Even in sucli a pre- 
carious situation, life has its pleasures and enjoyment; the calm 
of night, cessation from teasing multitudes, a chat with the 
artill€;ry-men, smoking through my hands from a chillum 
without a pipe; the thousands of reports, strange sights and scenes, 
the pity of some, the wonder of aW!— was not this happiness? 
Indeed, I began almost to be happy; at any rate I could laugh. 
But the scene was now to change. 

^‘The battle of Moodkee i8th December 1845 roused my 
hopes; I sat on aboard behind a gun, and the artillery-men with 
lighted matches stood around. It seemed the fight drew near 
and more near, fancy almost rang the clangour of a charge in my 
anxious senses, and then the thought whether victory to us would 
not be death to me came to calm my too buoyant hopes, I 
remembered Loveday,''-' he was my ship companion ! ! At eleven 
at night the gun ceased, the file-firing died away, and I heard the 
bustle of the Sikh troops retiring into camp ; who shall describe _ 
then the prisoner s feelings ? I cannot. 

“ Morning at last came, and I soon perceived that the boastful 
pride of our enemy had greatly abated, their tone was altered 

Lieutenant Loveday. Political Agent at Khelat, wasi taken prisoner by 
tke Balucliies during the course of the 1st Afghan War and after suffeiing 
barbarous treatment at their hands was cruelly murdered, near Dadur on 29th . 
Otjtober 1840, , ^ 
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and my condition seemed better. Another day, another night, 
succeeded; the third I was suddenly summoned to the Chief Beharie 
Ally Khan, and on my wa}^ to him, a smith appeared, and my 
irons were taken off. On entering the chiefs tent, he spoke kindly 
gave me water to wash, and said he would get me released. 
Some conversation ensued, and an Afghan Sirdar, who had 
visited me the day before, evidently interested himself in my 
behalf; we started for Lall Singh’s quarters, but on the way there 
I was sent back to my gun, 

Some anxious hours passed, and when the unruly multitude 
heard I was likely to be released, a row commenced ; my friends 
of the artiller}’' stood to their guns, and declared they would fire if 
I were touched; by degrees matters smoothed down, and the 
crowd dispersed. Suddenl}^ I was told I might go ! I desired the 
messenger to make my grateful acknowledgements to the chiefs, 
and took leave of my Bhai, the artillerymen, but I said, ‘I shall 
be cut down directly I leave your lines,’ Two of them offered to 
accompany me, and though their authority was not much to 
protect me, the risk must be run ; off we set, and the sun never 
seemed to me to shine so cheerfully before. Then a brother of 
the artillery chief’s ran after us, and said he would get me 
through their outposts ; he sent the two artillery-men back, and 
on we went. Many were the stoppages and much demur at the 
last outpost, five miles from their camp, but my friend satisfied 
them all. Merrily we trudged the ten miles to Moodkee, and 
the reception I mel Jrom all was grateful indeed, and never to 
be forgotten. My companion received from the Governor-general 
looo rupees, and offers of service if he chose to stay with us ; but 
he returned, however, after the battles, to his own people or 
home. The 2ist and 22nd saw the Sikhs 
Battle of Feroze Sbah routed after a desperate resistance, but 
Snumbered? 800 .^®“'' the Governor-general would not allow 
me to mingle in the fray, as he said I owed 
that at least to the enemy who released me, although I refused 
to give any pledge not to fight.’’ 

' Captain Biddulph’s entry into the British Camp at Moodkee 
■ is noted in the diary of Sir H, Hardinge’s Chaplain, the Rev. 
; h Coley, where he writes : ** Captain Biddulph has returned..,..* 
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he has also given us some idea of the number of their guns and 
the order in which they are disposed. He is clothed in a long 
red garment, which the Sikhs put on him for decency's sake 
when they dismissed him, his own dress having been taken away.” 

The two men chiefly instrumental in saving his life were 
General Makhe Khan, commandant of the Sikh artillery, and his 
relative Colonel Bundeh Khan ; and it is probably due to the 
fact that the artillerymen were Mahommedans and not Sikhs 
that their prisoner was not murdered. 

Makhe Khan fell at Sobraon on the loth February 1846, 
fighting his guns to the last, but it is pleasing to record that his 
humane protection of George Biddulph was not forgotten by the 
Government of India, who granted to his infant son a pension of 
Rs. 180 per annum in recognition of his father’s good behaviour 
and later on gave him employment in their service* This son, 
Hussain Baksh, is still alive, new nearly 70 years of ago, and he 
recently paid a complimentary visit to a member of the family 
serving in India. 

The after career of Captain Biddulph can be told in a few 
words. He served with the 3rd Irregular Cavalry throughout 
the 2nd Sikh war, and was engaged at Sadoolapore, Chilianwala, 
and the “ crowning victory ” of Goojerat. 

As a Lieutenant-Colonel he was on furlough in England 
when the Mutiny broke out, and hastening back to India he was 
appointed Deput}’' Quartermaster-General of the force that march- 
ed to the relief of Lucknow under Sir Colin Campbell, During 
the fighting that occurred on the i8th November 1857, (the day 
after the relief of the Residency, on which the dangerous task of 
evacuation commenced), he was sent to obtain information from 
Russell’s brigade, which was engaged hotly with the enemy. 
While so doing Russell was wounded severely, and Biddulph, as 
the next senior officer present, had to assume the command, but 
scarcely an hour later he too fell, killed by a bullet in the brain. 
The bullet had passed through the helmet of an officer standing 
by him, leaving the latter unharmed. Thus the life that once had 
been saved by the cannon of an enemy, was taken by the bullet 
of a rebel sepoy. 



Th& Problem of the Gurkha Settled In India. 

By Major B. U. Nicola y, 1-4 th Gurkha Rifles, 

There is a well defined feeling at the present time that when 
a Gurkha soldier has finished his service with his corps he should 
return to his own country, there to settle down and bring up his 
family. A great many recruits are taken out of Nepal every 
year to meet the requirements of our Gurkha Battalions and 
Military Police Battalions, and it is only just to the State that 
puts no difficulties in the way of our recuiting that no encourage- 
ment should be given to retiring soldiers to settle in British India 
in preference to returning to Nepal. Such a policy would be 
obviously bad from the British point of view, as the population 
of the best recruiting ground would be gradually depleted and 
the supply of recruits from Nepal would in course of time become 
limited. The surroundings in his own country tend to make the 
Gurkha a better man than when settled under British rule. But 
there is another side to the question. The Gurkha soldier who 
settles in India is of one of three classes -(i) the man with brains 
who has taken his pension as a Gurkha Officer or N. C. 0.--(2) 
the man born in India whose forefathers have served in some 
Gurkha unit, and — ( 3 ) the man with a family on a small pension 
(perhaps without one) who has lost all connection with his 
home in Nepal through death, law -suits, or other family trouble. 
Men with ties in Nepal have no wish to settle elsewhere than 
in their own country. 

The reasons why the first class does not wish to return to 
Nepal are not difficult to appreciate. The man has had a succes- 
ful career, the battalion has become his home. If he settles 
down near his battalion he can get education for his family his 
pension is paid without difficulty, he has old associates, and he 
has position. In Nepal he has none of these things; his status is no 
better than a sepoy’s. It is not surprising therefore that a good 
many of the senior ranks on taking pension do settle in India. 

The second class does not know Nepal, and does not wish 
to settle in a foreign country when getting on in life. 
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The third class is small but still it exists, and will continue 
to exit as long as Gurkha Battalions have married establishments. 
These people are poor and cannot afford to buy land. They 
settle down in the first place near their old Battalion. If there is 
no room for them they drift along to the neighbourhood where 
other pensioners are settled and get merged among the people 
of the locality. 

As far back as i860 the desirability of having Gurkha colonies 
in India from which to obtain recruits in time of need was re- 
cognised, and land was given near certain of the Gurkha stations 
with this end in view. A mistake was made in some instances 
in placing these colonies too close to the regimental lines, and 
they were given a bad name for producing or sheltering undesir- 
able characters. The figures that follow will however prove that 
these settlements for Gurkhas have not been altogether undesir- 
.. able,. ■■■;■■ ! 

It is very difficult to trace the actual numbers of Gurkhas ■ 
settled in India through census returns, as care is not taken by ' 
enumerating officials in out-of-the-^vay districts to show Gur- 
khas. In 1898 an effort was made to obtain the number of 
pensioners settled in India by writing to the various post officers 
where pensions were paid. I give the list below ; — 

Abbottabad ... ... 10 

Ambala ... ... ... 5 

Amritsar ... ... ... 2 

Almora ... ... ... 543 

Benares ... ... 8 

Dehra Dun ... ... ... 278 

Dharm?.ala ... ... ... 243 

Gorakhpore ... ... ... 53 

Gurdaspur ... ... ... 65 

Hoshiarpur ... ... ... i 

Simla ... ... ... 54 


Total 1261 

This list IS by no means complete as pensioners are settled in 
Kashmir, Lansdpwne, Darjeeling, Shillong, and Maymyo, The 
Gurkha is mapy times greater thap.tl^i 
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number of pensioners. The numbers given for Gorakhpore are 
particularly Interesting. These represent the people who have not 
gone to Nepal but who are scattered about the Gorakhpore Dis- 
trict chiefly on the edge of the Terai; people who have lost con- 
nection with their villages and who wonld be infinitely better 
off in a Gurkha colony in the hills in India. In 1912 there 
were 1889 Gurkhas serving in the armed Forces of India who 
returned their homes as in India (including Sikkim)* The num- 
bers are as below: — 


N. W. Frontier Province 
Native States, Punjab 

Punjab 

Cis-Sutlej Punjab 
United Provinces... 

Bengal ... 

Sikkim ... 

E. Be.ngal and Assam 
Burma ... 


22 (Around Abbottabad.) 
62 (Kashmir, Chamba, 
Simla Hills.) 

347 (Bakloh, Dharmsala.) 

795 (About Dehra Dhun, 
Lansdowne, Almora) 
(Darjeeling). 


256 

107. 

227 

64 


(Shillong, etc.) 
(Maymyo etc.) 


Total ... 1889 


These figures may come as a surprise to many. They show at 
least that we have nearly two thousand Gurkhas serving the 
Empire who will not return to Nepal and that we have practical- 
ly one full year’s requirement of recruits enrolled in India. It 
should further be borne in mind that there is no encouragement 
given to the settled Gurkha to enlist, that those who are taken 
into battalions are a lucky few. Is it not worth while therefore 
to take a greater interest in the Gurkha settled in India, if only 
it be to keep him from falling into the hands of evil disposed 
people ? The Sikh and the Punjabi are assisted by the Canal 
Colonies. What the Gurkha wants is colonies in the hills— espe- 
cially for the Gurkha Battalions of the United Provinces, Punjab, 
and N. W. Frontier Province not too close to any Gurkha station 
The country from the Western Nepal boundary to the Sutlej was 
once Gurkha country by right of conquest. If waste land could 
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be found in this region it is suggested that it is the direction in 
which one or two well organised Gurkha colonies should be 
placed, and where they would have every chance of meeting with 
success. The cordial support and sympathy of the Local 
Governments concerned is however vital to the success of any 
such scheme. The population of the varied races of Nepalese in 
the Darjeeling District number well over 100,000, a reserve of 
strength which has not apparently been appreciated, as recruiting 
is not allowed for the armed forces of India in this district, 
except for an occasional recruit whose enlistment must be 
sanctioned by civil authority. Neither Darjeeling nor the hills of 
the Punjab would appear badly placed positions for reserves 
of Gurkhas outside Nepal. 

It is unnecessary to outline the rules and regulations by which 
a Gurkha colony should be governed, suffice it to say that every 
male member of the community who has not served in a Gurkha 
battalion should be called upon to undergo a period of training 
in a Gurkha Battalion. 

The advantages hoped for and confidently expected from a 
scheme of this sort would be (r) a greater hold on the loyalty of 
the Gurkha population in India, (2) an improvement in the cha- 
racter and physique of the people, (3) a reserve of loyal men who 
could be relied upon in an emergency. 

I do not think that the Maharaja of Nepal would look with 
disfavour on such a scheme were it clearly explained that any 
attempt to induce the Gurkha soldier whose home is in Nepal 
to settle in India, would be discountenaneed by the Government 
of India. The Maharaja of Nepal has shown by the support he 
has given to the Gurkha Asylum for orphans left in India, which 
is established in Simla, that he is not blind to charity — to estab- 
lish a colony would be a charity to many, as well as being poli- 
tically a sound step. 

The following are extracts from a memorandum written 
by Sir Charles Reid in 1861, when there was a scheme on 
foot to reduce the four Gurkha regiments that then existed 
from 10 to 8 companies. At Delhi in 1857 Colonel Charle? 
Reid commanded the Sirmoor Rifle Regiment. He writes as 
follows:-” .....The fighting Goorkha tribes arevery 
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scarce, and are only to be found in three small districts in 
Nepal, vIz-‘^ Lamjoon “ , “ Karskee , and “ Goorkha‘‘, and 
as proof of the difficulty experienced obtaining these excellent 
soldiers, I may mention that I was three years in completing my 

regiment after our losses at Delhi in 1857 I was in 

hopes that 1 should have seen the Gurkha force increased to 
I,' 00 per regiment, and that every inducement would have been 
given to this tribe to flock to our standard ; instead of which, 
the regiments have been reduced to 600 privates, thereby mak- 
ing them almost inefficient, as never more than 400 or 450 could 
take the field/ In January 1858 and again in January i860 I 
submitted a scheme for colonising the Dehra Doon with the 
Goorkha tribe, which met with Lord Canning’s approval, as 
will be seen from the following extract of a letter from the 
Secretary to the Government of India — Military Department, 
dated Simla, May 7th i860 His Excellency the Guvernor 
‘‘General considers the suggestions of Colonel Reid highly de- 
“ serving of consideration. His Excellency has decided that they 
“shall be at once complied with, and the Commissioner will be 
“ instructed to make over to him the land required, without rest- 
“ricting the quantity to the 1,000 acres estimated for the pur- 
“ pose. The suggestion in regard to the entertainment of 50 
“boys appears to the Governor General an admirable one, and 
“His Excellency is further pleased to sanction the maintenance 
“ of a recruiting depot in the Doon to supply all the Gurkha 
“ Regiments in the service.” 

In conclusion I would fain hope that *.the four Gurkha 

regiments may be gradually raised to i.ooo privates, and that 
they should always he kept on a war footing, as long experience 
has told me that these excellent soldiers are not^to be had on an 
emergency.” ' 

In the fifty odd years that have passed since the above 
memorandum was written our recruiting relations with Nepal 
have completely changed, and we can now obtain with- 
out obstruction the 2,000 recruits we require every year to 
meet our peace wastage. But although the Central Nepal 
recruiting area has extended far beyond the districts of Lamjung, 
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Kaski, and Goorkha, the number of battalions drawing men from 
the area has increased fourfold. The memorandum was writ- 
ten with the remembrance of heavy losses still fresh, and it shows 
plainly the difficulty that was experienced in making good those 
losses, a difficulty that would again occur if all Gurkha Battalions 
were, engaged in heavy fighting. 

Our Battalions have not reached the “i,ooc private strength" 
so strongly advocated by Sir Charles Reid, and so much more 
necessary now that our battalions are full of “specialists”, 
whose absence from the firing line makes for numerical weak- 
ness. 

By taking np the question of the retired Gurkha soldiers 
settled in India and his descendants and making the latter 
undergo a term of military training as a condition of their 
remaining in British India, we should keep up the charact- 
eristics of the expatriated Gurkha, obtain the men to give us the 
strength of “ 1,000 privates” per battalion without asking Nepal 
for another recruit above the yearly quota, and have ready to 
hand in India for a sudden emergency a reserve of loyal men 
whose interests are bound up with the British. 


Quarterly Summary of Military News and Items of 

Interest. 

ARMY HEADQUARTERS— Gejiera/ Staff Branch. 

Manoeuvres in Eastern Bengal.— The manoeuvres to be 
held in Eastern Bengal in January will cover a very wide 
area. The troops in concentrating will reach Dacca from near- 
ly every direction and in dispersing will for the most part 
proceed by routes other that those by which they came. 

The work during the concentration should be of an interest- 
ing nature. The four batteries will carry out their annual 
practice in the neighbourhood of Dacca, and will be available 
to accompany the other arms during manoeuvres. 

Owing to the manner in which Eastern Bengal is intersected 
by waterways ordinary methods of transportation are out of the 
question. River steamers and flats will to a great extent take 
the place of the transport normally used for the carriage of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Advantage will be taken of the excellent accommodation 
available in Dacca to house as many as possible of the troops 
while they are actually there. While manoeuvring they will 
bivouac and special arrangements have been made for an issue of 
waterproof sheets as a protection against the very heavy dews to 
be expected in Eastern Bengal in January and February. 

The experience which the troops will derive from exercises 
carried out in an area so unlike that to which they have been 
accustomed should prove of great value and the exercises them- 
selves be very interesting. His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief has issued instructions for the grant of facilities to local 
Indian gentleman of position to view the operations. 

The concentration will be under the personal direction of 
Lieutenant General Sir Robert Scallon, k.c.b., etc. whose recent 
experience in Burma will enable him to make the best use of the 
various means of river transportation. A Company of Sappers 
and Miners has been placed at his disposal specially in connec- 
tion with this. 
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staff Ex^rcisB.— A staff exercise was held at the Mont- 
gomery Hall, Lahore,' from November 3rd to 7th under the 
direction of H. E. the Commander-in-Chlef for the purpose of 
testing the principles contained in F* S. R. Part 11 and the 
Staff Manual, War as applied to Indian conditions, loz offi. 
cers attended in all, including 28 General officers. 

Japaness IVlilitary Attache. — Captain Joshitsugu Take- 
kawa has replaced Major Midzumachi as the Japanese Military 
Attache in India. 

Appointments* — Lieutenant Colonel J. K. Tod, 7thHariana 
Lancers has succeeded Colonel A. S. Cobbe, v.c., d.s.o., a.d.c, 
as General Staff Officer ist Grade in the Military Operations 
Branch at ikrmy Headquarters India. 

Captain F. G. Marsh, 9th Gurkha Rifles has succeeded Major 
E. A. F, Reid 113th Infantry as military attache at Meshed. 

Exploration. — Captains Bailey and Morshed have returned 
to India having explored and survey^ed the unmapped portion of 
the course of the Tsang-po from Longtitude 92^^ to Longtitude 
92° 15’ and the southern Tibetan frontier from Pemakoi to 
Tawang. 

Sir Aurel Stein arrived at Chilas on the loth August and 
left for Hodar the following day. He subsequently passed 
safely through Darel and Tangir. 

Frontier Constabulary. — The disbandment of the Border 
Military police is completed. The completion of the enlistment of 
the Frontier Constabulary to replace them was expected on 
October ist. 

Survey. — The Survey of India detachment under Lieutenant 
K. Mason r.e., which has been connecting Indian triangulation 
with that of Russia on the Pamirs in Chinese territory, has 
returned. 

Military Aeronautics in Siam. — An aviation corps has 
been formed in Siam and three Siamese officers who have been 
studying aviation in France have brought out light machines, 
monoplanes and biplanes, purchased for the Army. 

Chitra! Reliefs. — ^The Chitral reliefs were carried out this 
; year without incident, the relieved troops reaching Chakdara on 
tlieT7th October all well. The column crossed the Loarai Pass 
on the 9th and loth October. The weather for three days 
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previously had been very bad and snow had fallen on the pass but 
not in sufficient quantity to make the crossing difficult. The 
Nawab of Dir accompanied the upward column as far as the 
Loarai Pass and returned from there with the downward column. 

[}jP^_Xhe Nawab of Dir has been engaged in consolidating 
his position and executing vengeance on his recent opponents by 
confiscations, etc. 

Mill la Powlnda. — The Mulla Powinda died at his home on 
the 2nd November. His illness was short and sharp and develop- 
ed very rapidly, it being surmised that the cause of his death was 
stone in the bladder. Nearly all the leading Mahsud maliks 
were at Sarwarkai with the Political Agent when the news 
arrived ; it appeared a great shock to them, even the Mulla’s 
most inveterate enemies professing intense sorrow. The Mulla 
nominated his second son Fazal Din as his successor, 

Turco-Perpian Delimitation Commission. — The British 
portion of the Commission for the delimitation of the Turco-Per- 
sian frontier assembled at Mohammerah in December and work 
is to commence early in January. The following appointments 
have been made to the Commission. 

Commissioner, Mr. A.C. Wratislaw c.b., c.m.g., of the Consular 
Service. ... 

Deputy Commissioner, Captain A, J. Wilson c.m.g. Indian 
Political Department, 

A survey party, consisting of Lieut.-Colonel C. H. D. Ryder 
D.S.O., R.E., assisted by Major H. McCowle r.e. with Khan Baha- 
dur Haji Abdul Rahim of the Provincial Service and three mem- 
bers of the subordinate service will accompany the Commission. 

Lieutenant J. G. O. Yeats-Brown 17th Cavalry will command 
the escort of 30 Indian Cavalry. 

An officer of the Medical Service will probably be attached 
■to. the. Commission.' 

Masqat. — The Sultan of Masqat Saiyid Faisaldin-Turki, 
K.c.i.E.. died on October 4th and was succeeded by his son Saiyid 
Taimur. The rebel forces in the interior still keep the field 
though no further developments have taken place. A position of 
stalemate really prevails and the Sultan is endeavouring to 
come to terms with the rebel leaders. 
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Persian Majlis. — At a meeting of prominent politicals and 
ecclesiastics held at Tehran In November the question of parlia- 
mentary elections was discussed ; nothing was decided regarding 
the date of convocation of the Majlis and it was said to be doubt- 
ful whether elections would be held in 1913. 

Communications in Central Asia.— The Khivan author!- 
ties have signified their willingness for the Khanate to be con- 
nected by rail with Russian territory and a line from one of the 
stations of the Central Asian line into the interior of the Khanate 
is projected. 

Adjutant-General's Branch. 

Amended regulations for officers of the Indian Ordnance 
Department have been issued — Officers appointed to the Depart- 
ment after ist July 1910 vacate their appointments on attaining 
52 years of age. Officers appointed to the Department previous 
to ist July X910 will be given the option of doing so. 

2. In future the Inspector of Cavalry will only officially 
inspect brigades and the Cavalry School, Saugor, The inspec- 
tion of individual regiments will be carried out by Brigadiers 
and Divisional Commanders. 

3. The Mountain Artillery in India has been permanently 
brigaded as follows. 

No. I British Mountain Artillery Brigade | ^ 


No. 2 


No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 

Unbrigaded 


No. I Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade | ^jnd^^^' 


I No. 4 
t No. 6 
I No. 8 

. . . No. 9 ,, „ 

, j. f 2 ist KohatM. B. (F.F 


No, 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
^o. 6 


, f . 33rd Peshaw,a.F::,, ■ 5,,' 
i 24th - Hazara ^ 

/2Sth 

( 26th Jacobs „ 

../27th 

1 28th „ 

/ 36th 
■■■iSoth 

...{31st 
1 33nd 
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As far as possible batteries of a brigade will always be 
located together and move in relief as an Intact brigade. 

At the recent Railway Conference In Simla the rules for 
regulating military traffic were revised. The revised pamphlet 
will shortly appear in India Army Orders. It will be noticed that 
the most important change is that relating to “ Goods intended 
for Government ” about which there has been a certain amount 
of difierence of opinion in interpreting the rules. In future mili- 
tary traffic rates will only apply to goods actually the property 
of Government in the Army Department at the time of despatch. 
This should now make the position clear to all. 

4TH QUETTA DIVISION. 

The reliefs this seaJson bring many changes within the Divi- 
sion. The ist Battalion Essex Regiment after four years in 
Quetta have left for Mauritius and Pretoria, and have been re- 
placed by the 2nd Battalion Somerset Light Infantry from 
Tientsin. 

The 2nd Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers leave for England 
in February next, and the ist Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers have 
replaced the ist Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment at 
Karachi. 

The 23rd Cavalry, F. F. have left for Lahore Canton- 
ment, and the 28th Light Cavalry are now stationed in Quetta 
the first Non-Silladar Regiment to be stationed in Baluchistan. 

Old habitues of the Division return in the 126th Baluchistan 
Infantry who are to replace the 31st Punjabis at Fort Sandeman 
on their return from China, and the 127th Baluch Light Infantry 
who again revisit their headquarters at Karachi. 

The loth Jats leave for Jhansi, and the 19th Punjabis come 
to Quetta from Dargai, and the 12th Pioneers from Poona replace 
the 12 ist Pioneers. The 21st Brigade, R. F. A., from England 
relieves the i8th Brigade in Sind, and Nos. 3 and 7 Mountain 
Batteries, R. G. A. exchange between Egypt and Quetta respec- 
tively. 

2. The 2-7th Gurkha Rifles have sent a detachment of 4 
companies to Kacha to occupy the new lines there which have 
been constructed by the 121st Pioneers^ who return to Quetta on • 
relief* ' 





3- All regiments in Quetta have now got their own rifle 
ranges. 

4. The Headquarters of the Brigadier General Com- 
mandmg Royal Artillery, 4th and 5th Divisions have been 
transferred to Mhow. 

5. The snow has arrived early this year, and by the 
beginning of December the hills were %yell covered, whilst 
heavy rain fell in Quetta. 

6. Polo has continued into December. A local American 
handicap tournamant was played in November, bringing the 
number of tournaments played in Quetta this season up to four. 

7. The Quetta Hunt is enjoying very good sport. Hunt- 
ing was commenced somewhat earlier in the season than 
usual, but owing to heavj!- losses in the young entry only 16 

uple of hounds wmre available. A draft of 8|- couple of 
English hounds arrived from England in November, all being 
given by different packs at home. These new hounds are 
ing very well and add a welcome burst of music to the 
uteness that country bred hounds so often possess. 

Two Hunt point-to-point meetings have taken place. 

The annual team race was won by the a-yth Gurkhas led 
by the present Master, Captain N. M. Wilson. 

5 TH MHOW DIVISION. 

I. Major-General R. Lloyd-Payne c.b., d.s.o., and Colonel 
H.T. Brooking, G.S.O. (i) both returned from leave in England 
in October. 

a. During November the Bhils in Sunth State got out of 
hand. The Bombay and Rajputana Politicals requistioned 
troops from the Division. A Double Company of the 104th Wel- 
lesley’s Rifles from Baroda and 135th Napier’s Rifles from Mhow, 
with machine guns from the 7th (Duke of Cambridge’s Own) 

Rajputs, Ahmedabad, were warned, together with the Mewar 
Bhil Corps. 
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on Mangad hill, with their Gurus who had promised them im- 
munity from rifle fire ; they refused to disperse and assumed a 
threatening attitude. 

The Political officials instructed the Military to disperse them 
by force ; when some 12 had been killed and several wounded by 
rifle and machine gun fire the Bhils slowly dispersed. The ring- 
leaders with 900 prisoners were rounded up. The latter were 
liberated. 

This little affair though involving no serious fighting called 
for some stiff forced marches through difficult jungle country. 
One Sepoy of the 104th Wellesley’s Rifles received a bullet 
wound in the leg. 

Major G. Bailey, 104th Wellesley’s Rifles, who conducted the 
military operations received the commendation and congratula- 
tion of His Excellency the Commander-In-Chief in India. 

3. From the 23rd to 26th of November a Double Staff Tour 
was conducted by Lieut. -General Sir John Eccles Nixon k. c. b., 
Commanding Southern Army, between the 5th (Mhow) Division 
and the 6th (Poona) Division. The 6th (Poona) Division con- 
centrating at Nasik and the 5th (Mhow) Division at Malegaon. 

4. During November and December, Brigade Training and 
Manoeuvres were held in the Nasirabad and Jhansl Brigades in 
the neighbourhood of Neemuch and Jhansl, 

The Jubbulpur Practice Camp took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Kusner. 

5. The monsoon varied greatly in different parts of the 
Division Mhow received good rain and the water supply at 
Birclia completely filled up ; this had been a source of great 
anxiety. Neemuch and Indore also received good rain. 

Jubbulpore and Jhansl were both deficient. Nasirabad was 
the greatest sufferer and enquiries commenced as to the desirabi- 
lity of moving the garrison temporarily to other stations. Fort- 
unately during the first week in December 4|- inches fell, which 
saved the situation. 

6. The 1st Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers left Mhow 
for England in October and the 2nd Battalion Hampshire Regi- 
ment arrived from Mauritius in December. The 2nd Battalion 
Royal Fusiliers left Jubbulpore for Calcutta in November and the 
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1st Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment arrived from Karachi 
in December. The ist Battalion Ro3ral Irish Rifles left Kamptee 
for Aden in December and the 2nd Battalion East Yorkshire 
Regiment arrived from F^^zabad in December. 

BURMA DIVISION. 

Rifle Meetings. 

The Dyer Challenge Cup : A Silver Cup valued Rs, ^oo 
presented by Messrs. Dyer and Company and Rs. 8o to be divid- 
ed among the winning team. 

The competition, open to British and Volunteer Corps in 
Burma, was fired for by the teams representing units stationed in 
Rangoon on the 29th January 1913. 

The competing teams were : — Rangoon Port Defence Volun- 
teers, points scored 636, Burma Railway Volunteer Corps 
544 points, and ist Royal Munster Fusiliers 649 points, beating 
the Cup holders by 13 points. 

The 80th Carnatic Infantry won the Southern Army Officers 
Rifle Cup (Rosseter) and the Burma Division, Barnett Bros, 
Revolver Cup for the 3^ear 1912-1913. 

Two members of the Rangoon Volunteer Rifles went to 
Bangalore to compete in the S. I. R. A, meeting, one of them 
(Sgt. B. V ertannes) finished 4th in the Grand Aggregate, he was 
also selected as one of the team to represent the Volunteers 
against the Regulars, which match was won by the former. 

An inter-port shoot took place between Rangoon and 
Ceylon which was won by Rangoon. 

Athletic and Boxing Meetings. 

Boxing Tournament by the Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

The first Tournament to be held took place in the Regi- 
mental Gymnasium on the 20th February and was quite a 
success. 

On the 20th September, a grand Naval and Military Tourna-" 
ment was held in the Jubilee Hall. The tournament had been 
arranged with the idea of entertaining the crew of H, M. S, 
“ Swiftsure ” which came into port a few days previously. The 
tournament was a great success in every respect, and a 
tremendous programme was worked through during the night 
‘Without a hitch, ' 
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Paper chase runs in the Royal Munster Fusiliers, 

The rainy season in Rangoon lasts from about the middle 
of May to the beginning of October, and during that time it is 
hard to find means of exercise. 

In July 1912 the battalion runs were started, chiefly with the 
object of getting exercise and keeping the men fit. The battalion 
would parade about 6-30 a. m. in any kit. Two hares would 
lay a course of from two to three miles in length; a few minutes 
later word was given to go and the whole battalion would start 
off. These runs were at first not a success and not very much 
interest was shewn, it was too much of a parade, besides there 
is no open country near enough to Rangoon, and running chiefly 
along the roads in a hot and sticky atmosphere, with no object 
in view, did not tend to make it a pleasurable form of exercise. 

In 1913 however, the 2nd Lieutenants of the Regiment very 
kindly decided to give a Cup for the best running company in 
the battalion, and points were scored as follows : — 

If a hundred men started, first man in counted a hundred 
points, the second man 99 and so on for his company. All coming 
in within a certain time of the first man, varying from 6 to 4 
minutes, according to the length of the run, scored points for 
their company, 

A very keen interest was now taken in these weekly runs, 
and every evening one saw men training on the race-course, or 
running around cantonments. The Cup was finally won by ‘‘A ” 
company with an average of 114*93. “ E Company could not 

be placed as they were only present for two rnns. 

Jiu Jitsu Classes, 

During the month of August Captain McLaglan, the cham- 
pion Jiu Jitsu expert, arrived in Rangoon and classes were formed 
to go through a short course. About 80 men of the Munster 
Fusiliers were put through this and some took it very well. 
Captain McLaglan eventually gave an exhibition by pupils and 
it was surprising to watch the state of perfection that they 
arrived at in so short a time. About 18 certificates were awarded 
to Non-Commissioned Officers and men who had shown profi- 
ciency. 
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The season lasts from June till the end of September and ' 
owing to the keenness of Barmans on Soccer, there is a match in 
one competition or another every day of the week during that 
time. It is the time when the S. W. monsoon is on and about 8o 
inches of rain fall in that period, so that all the games are played ‘ 
on very wet and heavy grounds. 

The competitions that are most important from a military 
point of view are the ‘‘ Senior League,” “ Second League ” and 
the “Walter Locke Shield.” The Senior League is open to the 
six best clubs in Rangoon and each team plays the other twice, 
The teams were R. G. A. (holders of the competition from the 
previous year), the Royal Munster Fusiliers, Rangoon Gymkhana, 
Rangoon College, (All Burmans), Burma Oil Company, and the ^ 
Customs. ^ 

The Royal Munster Fusiliers started by losing their first two 1 
matches, being beaten by the R. G. A. and the Rangoon College, 
but from thereon they never lost another match and finished up 
two points ahead of the R. G. A, thereby winning a large hand- 
some cup and the members of the team getting gold medals, the 
runners up (R. G. A.) receiving silver medals. 

The Second League was won by the R. G. A. The Munsters 
were expected to win this competition at first, but two defeats 
at the end of the season brought them into second place, earning 
them silver medals, and the R. G. A. winning the cup and the 
team receiving gold medals. The Water Locke Shield is a 
knockout competition open to teams all over Burma and the 
Border Regiment (who were the holders of the Shield) sent their 
eleven from Maymyo, and all the Senior League teams, two Second 
League teams and a team of the Burma Civil Police entered. 

The competition was won by the Royal Munster Fusiliers 
as follows drew a bye in the first round, defeated the 
Rangoon Police Club in the second, thus reaching the semi-finals 
when they met St, Paul’s High School and defeated them — the 
latter having defeated the Borders previously. The final was 
between the Royal Munster Fusiliers and the Burma Civil Police, 

; and ended in a draw of one goal each, but on the replay two 
days after the Munsters won by two goals to one. 
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The Shield and Gold Medals were presented to the winners 
by the Commissioner of Pegu. The Royal Munster Fusiliers now- 
hold for a year this Shield and Senior League Cup. 

Hockey. — “ The Lawford Challenge CnpT 

This cup was played for in March and resulted in a win for 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers, beating the Borders (the holders) 
in the final by 5 goals to 2. 

Miscellaneous, 

During the month of September H. M. S. Swiftsure, Flagship 
E, L Squadron — Admiral Peirse visited the station and stayed 
from the 17th to the 23rd. On the 22nd a dance was given at 
the Gymkhana Club in their honour and a very pleasant evening 
was the result. On the 23rd invitations were sent out to tea on 
the Flagship of which many availed themselves and dancing was 
kept up to the strains of an excellent string band. The Officers 
of the Flagship were entertained by the members of the Pegu 
Club on the 20th. There was also a Boxing tournament got up 
b}^ the Royal Munster Fusiliers on the same date, and many of 
the officers came on to it afterwards. The Pagal Gymkhana 
arranged for the men, by the Royal Munster Fusiliers on the 
22nd, unfortunately had to be put off on account of the weather. 
It was a great pity that the vessel had to remain at the Hastings 
on account of the tides. 

The Indian officers of the station were shown over the 
Flagship. 

Meiktila, 

Sports of the 89th Punjabis took place on the 15th ard i6th 
of October to celebrate the anniversary of the raising of the 
Regiment. The Championship of the Regiment was won by 
Sepoy Mangal Singh, “ A ” Company, a very creditable perform- 
ance, as he is a young soldier of under three years service and 
had to compete against several redoubtable veterans. The great 
majority of events were won by numbers I and IV D. C. who 
shared the honours about equally. On the last day the officers 
were “ At Home ” to the station, thus bringing to conclusion a 
very successful meeting, the success of which was largely due to 
the efforts of the Committee consisting of Major G. A. Strahan, 
Captain N* M. Geoghegan, and Lieutenant W, R, James. 



This competition took place at Rangoon on the 2nd 
4th of October 1913. Three teams entered, viz, Border Regh 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, and Rangoon Gymkhana. The C 
khana drew a bye in the first round, which left the Borders 
Monsters to compete on the 2nd October. The Borders rai 
easy winners by 24 points to nil. The final between the Bo 
and Rangoon Gymkhana on the 4th October was stubb( 
contested The Gymkhana leading at the interval by 5 pair 
nil In the second half the Borders showed their superiority 
eventually ran out winners by 8 points to < points. 


on the 14th October 1913, between the Royal Munster Push, 
Hers and Maymyo Gymkhana. The game was keenly contest- j 
ed from start to finish and resulted in a win for the Maymyo j 
Gymkhana by 23 points to 5 points. On the i6th October 
the Borders and Rangoon Gymkhana met. This match was a 
hard fought game throughout. The forwards were kept going 
from start to finish. The Borders winning by 15 points to 
nil The final was played on i8th October before a large 
crowd. The Borders forwards soon asserted their superiority 
in the scrums. Half time arrived with the Borders leading 
5 points to nil. Maymyo stuck to their work in the second 
half but could not make headway, the Borders winning by 
14 points to nil 

Anniversary of the Batik of Arroyo-^doS'^MoUnos'" 

The anniversary of the Battle of Arroyo-Dos-Molinos 
fought on the 28th October 1811 was celebrated by the hold- 
ing of a Torchlight Tattoo. 

The Tattoo took place on the football and hockey 
grounds and the roofs of the Guard Detention Room and 
Quarter Master’s Stores were turned into a Grand Stand. 

The Tattoo comme^nced by the entrance of the Pipers of 
f the i-ioth Gurkha Rifles, who marched past the Grand Stand 
an? then into the centre of the ground, they were followed 
in tyrn by the JDrums and Fifes of the Border Regiment, the 
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Band of the i»ioth Gurkha Rifles and the Band of the Border 
Regiment. When all the Bands were drawn up in the centre, 
the torch-bearers, 128 in number, advanced from the rear into the 
intervals of the Bands. The whole line then advanced towards 
the Grand Stand where they counter-marched. The torch-bearers 
then performed a number of evolutions aud figures, first forming 
a star and then forming the word Arroyo.” A maze march was 
then carried out at the end of which the torch-bearers formed the 
figures XXIV (the old number of the Regiment). The last move- 
ment was intended to represent three figures from the Lancers. 
The massed Bands and torch-bearers then advanced to the 
Grand Stand where they played the Evening Hymn and God 
Save The King.” The Tattoo was witnessed by a very large num- 
ber of people from Maymyo and neighbouring districts. 

Detachment ist Border Regiments 

The only item of 3 .ny interest that has occurred in this 
detachment since ist September 1913, has been the celebration 
of the 102nd anniversary of the Battle of ‘‘Arro Dos Molinos ” 
(28th October 1911). The day was observed as a holiday and 
Athletic Sports were held for men of the detachment. At the 
same time teams representing the companies oh detachment 
were sent up to the Headquarters at Ma37’m3^o to take part in the 
Regimental Assault-at-Arms and Sports likewise held to celebrate 
the occasion. 

A Regimental Assault-at-Arms was held on the 9th, loth 
and iith of October 1913, by the 92nd Punjabis. 

A Regimental Rifle Meeting was held on the 24th and 25th 
October 1913, open to 2nd and 3rd Class Shots only. 

A Divisional Machine Gun course held at Anisakan near 
Maymyo from 2nd to 12th November inclusive, results of which 
were very satisfactory. A Fire Problem Meeting also held at 
Anisakan on loth, iith and 13th November. The problems 
set were practical and interesting. The Meeting was well 
attended and the entries for the various com|)etitions very good, 
Unfortunately both the Machine-Gun course and the Fire Pro- 
blem Meeting were sdmewhht: interfered witfi by rain. 
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Mandalay. j 

The Divisional Assault-at-Arms open to regular troops,' 

volunteers, and military police was held at Mandalay from ijtil 
to 15th November inclusive and was most successful in spite oi 
the arrangements being upset by heavy rain on the first two days 
The Programme was an excellent one and all events were keenly 
contested. A feature of this Assault-at-Arms was the large num- 
of entries by the military Police. Captain C. E. Dease, 91st 
Punjabis, the Honorary Secretary, deserv^es great credit for its 
success, which was mainly due to the thoroughness of the 
arrangements made by him. 

The i-ioth Gurkha Rifles won the Native .\rmy and Police 
Football Cup in the tournament in Mandalay^ during August 
1913. In the first round they defeated the Sappers and Miners by 


Royal Indian Marine. 

December 1913 

Director.— Captain Walter Lumsden, c.v.o., a.d.c., r.n,, 
(retd). Appointed 17th March 1909 Official Residence, Marine 
House, Bombay. (The Director of the Royal Indian Marine 
advises the Government of India on all Maritime affairs.) 

Deputy Director.— Captain G. S. Hewett, r.i.m.. Appointed 
27th February 1910. Official Residence, Marine House, Cal- 
cutta. 

Assistant Director, — Captain E. J. C. Hordeen r A p- 

pointed loth August 1912. Official Residence, R. I. M.Dockyard 
Bombay, 


R. I. Dockyard. 

Bombay. 

Staff Officer, Commaniier E. W. Huddleston, rj.m., ap- 
pointed April 13th 1911, 

Inspector of Machinery,— Chid Engineer T. H. Knight. 
appointed May 6th 191?:. 




SHIPS OF THE ROYAL INDIAN MARINE, 

(IN ORDER OF THEIR SIZE .) 


Name. 

Class. 

When 

built. 

Commanded by. 

Tonnage. 

I. Horse 
Power, 

Comple- 

ment. 

Present Employment, 

Duiferin ... 

Hardinge 

Troopship 

**• 

1905 

1900 

Commander E. I/Headlam 

„ A. Harniltoh ... 

6.315 

5,467 

n.ioi 

9.366 

265 

265 

Indian and Colonial Trooping 1913 Beliefs. 

Northbook ... 

>? 

1906 , 

), G. Gardner 

5,039 

7,249 

263 

Temporarily employed as Station ship, in 








the Andaman Islands while the building 
of a New ship to replace the Elphin- 

Dalhousie ... 

Station ship ... 

1886 

„ A, P, Robinson i.. 

1,'’24 

2,202 

no 

stone is under consideration. 

Stationed at Aden, at disposal of the 


Station ship ... 

1889 

5 , B. II. Jones 




Governor. 

Mayo ... 

1.125 

2,157 

loo 

Tender to Light Ships and Light houses on 








Coast of Burma. Carries the Lieut, 
Governor when he makes official jour- 

Investigator ... 1 

Surveying ship ... 

1907 

! „ 0. S. Hickman 

1,011 

1,600 

117 

neys by sea. 

Carrying out Surveys in the Mergui Arche* , 




(Surveyor in charge Marine Survey 




pelego, Burma. 




of Iiidia ) 





Minto 

Special Service ship 

1893 

W . R. DouglM__..- 

960 

2,025 

91 

Temporarily employed on Special duty 








under Senior Naval Officer in the Pei - 
sian Gulf, Mother ship ” to armed 








launches employed in suppression of 
arras traffic ; usual em ploy men t Station 
ship in Burma? Aden or Andaman Is- 
land, 

In Persian Gulf at disposal of British Poli- 

Lawrence ... ; 

Despatch Vessels 

1886 

„ G. m. Finnia ... 

(Garries four 6 pds.teordenfelt— Q,F. 

903 

1,277 

89 

tical Resident in the G iilf, at present , as 
far as her Political duties allow, acting 
as tender to light houses and light ships 
in the Persian Gulf, which includes 5 
lighted and 16 unlighted buoys. 







: Guns.), m 





Palinurus ... 

Surveying ship ... 

1907 

■ . . „ ■ ; : W. 0. Ta§lor 

1 . 

Lieut. & Commander, F. Vihart ... 

296 

486 

53 

OaiTying out surveys in the Persian Gulf, 
necessitated by recent Commercial de- 
velopments, 

Employed on Irrawaddy and Ohindwiti- 

Sladen ... 

River Steamer 

1885 

203 

360 

49“] 

'■ ■ l 




f Garries Two 1 inch 4 Iwirrel Norden- 



Rivers in Burma, conveying troops, Gov- 




ffilt and 6 Gardner 045 5®arrel QuasJ 



r 

ernment stores, etc. 

Bhamo ... 

River Steamer ... 

,1896 

,) C, R. ' ' 

■"■-172" 

, 250 

1 47 J 


Comet 

j> ), 

1884-, 

„ „ 0. G. S* ... 

182 

190 ^ 

40 

Stationed at Bagdad on special service at 







disposal of the Political Resident, Bag- 
dad. 





(Garries Two 0-45, 5 barrel, N^fe^ 

... 







felt Guns and has Engine room, gun- 
platfoimaiid steering gear protected 








by armour plating. ! 





Elephanta ... 

Special Service ... 

1911 

Gunner Richard Gain ... 

280 

1,000 

41 

Sea-going tug, attached to Bombay Dock- 








yard, at present chiefly employed in 
connection with dredging operations. 


In addition to the above the R. I. M. maintains 52 Launches, for use in connection with trooping) for the requireinents of the Dockyard, and for the use of the 
Army in India, target towing, mine laying, coast defences etc, 

Tbs Strength of the Itoyal Indian Marine at the present date is Executive Officers 112 Engineers Cfbcers 73, Warrant Officers 48, Petty Officers and men 2,073 
Grand total of all ranks 2,272. 

The total Numbers of troops (including Officers and their families and indulgence passengers and follows, etc., carried in E, L M. Ships during last year was 
32.883, Animals 2,167, Specie its. 2,26,75,518 Stores 2,707 tons. 
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Chief Construcior.-T. Avery, Esq, appointed D 

I2th 1908 (on 9 month’s leave). 

Constructor.— B. H. North, Esq, appointed March 13th 1909. 

Assistant Constructor— Mr. W, J. Kenshett (Sub. f>ro tern.) 

The main works at present in hand and completed 
the last quarter consist of the building of a Light ship for the 
Persian Gulf, and a caisson for the Bombay Port Trust. Large 
structural alterations in the Dufferin, and annual alterations and 
defects carried out in H. M. S. Philomel and R. 1 . M. S. Dufferin, 
Hardinge, Dalhousie, Investigator, Lawrence, Palinurus, etc.* 
the average number of workmen employed daily during the last 
quarter was 1846. 


Kidderpore. 

Staff O^cen— Commander J. J. W. Calderon, r.I;m., 
pointed August i8th 1810, 

I«s^ecfot-o/ Afac/i«Wy,— Chief Engineers, J. Lusf , r.i.m„ ap- 

pointed October 23rd 191 1. 

Constructor.— B. P. Newnham, Esq., appointed December 13th 
1908. 

Assistant Constructor.— T. G. Bailey, Esq., appointed Decem- 
ber 6th 1891. 

The main works at present in hand are the construction of 
II small steamers and launches, of which 5 are for the Bengal 
Goverment, 4 for Assam, i for Madras, and T for Burma, 
alterations and repair works which have been ■i.^carried 
during the last quarter or are at present in hand, are W the Pilot 
steamer Fraser, the steamer Crocodile and Dredger Jack JI and 14 
steam launches etc., etc. The average number of workmen em- 
ployed daily during the last quarter was 1985. 

Both dockyards were continuously employed almost to their 
full strength. 









NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I® Tanjore. 


2, Madura, 


Illustraied guides with History by Major H. A. Newell, (Higgin- 
botham & Co.) Price 8 annas each. 

Tiiese are two of a series of pocket guides of which Delhi and Agra were ' 
noticed in the October Journal. Like them they gi^e a short account of the^^ 
places of interest which should be seen by the traveller, but they are chiefiy 
confined to temples. The writer gives a brief summary of the Indian rulers of 
Tanjore and Madura and extracts from Hindu Mythology of local interest 
Considering the interest attached to the strinrgles between the English and 
French in these places and the early history of the Indian Army, it is a pity 
the author has made practically no references to either. These are still 
buildings and places connected with tliat time well worth a visit and perhaps ' 
of equal if not greater interest to the English traveller than temples. Maps 
would have added much to the value of both books. 

TriohitSOjpoty by Major H, A. Newell (Higginbotham) price 
8 annas. * 

This little book hardly does justice to the places of interest to be seen 
at Trichinopoly and one cannot help won-lering if the energetic traveller who 
sets out to see all there is of interest in the course of a day, as he is told he 
can, will succeed in seeing half, considering the climate, JLjike the similar 
works on Tanjore and Madura, the extracts from Hindu Mythology are nu- 
merous and there is no map. It is disappointing to find no mention of " 
Olive’s house which still exists, and scarcely any of the struggle between the 
French and English for supremacy at Trichinopoly. Extracts from the pages 
of Orrae would have been of interest to the English reader and a brief siim< 
mary of the part played by Trichinopoly in the early history of the English ' 
conquest of India should certainly be included in any account of the place. 

Benares. — The Hindus Holy City ; by Major H. A. Newell ^ 
Indian Army. A complete guide^ with map. Published by Higgm 
bothams, Ltd. Madras. Price 8 annas. 

This is the latest addition to the series .of handbooks by Major Newell 
on the famous cities of India. It includes Samath and Ramnagar and all 
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places of importance, ( except the Lat Bhairo, on the north edge of the city 
once the scene of a big riot between Hindus and Muhammadans.) On paf^es' 
9 and 10, the details regarding Aurangzeb’s Mosque are confused. In rea- 
lity there are two such mosques (One, of which the minarets are conspicuous 
for miles, is on the river bank above the Panchganga Ghat. The other is on 
the site of the former Visweswar temple near Gyan Bapi, and includes in its 
western wall several carved stones from the older building.) Ho mention is 
made of the British connection with the place after the time of Warren 
Hastings, thus omitting reference to the murder of the British Resident in 
1799, and to the incidents of the Mutiny, when disaster was only averted by 
the vigorous action of Colonel Heill. Attention might have been called to 
the fact that the early morning is the only time of day to see what is to many 
fhe most interesting sight of Benares, namely, the spectacle of thousands of 
people bathing in the river, with a background of innumerable palaces and 
shrines. 


Lucknow. — A short history by Major A. T. Anderson R.F.A. 
published by the Pioneer Press. 

In this little book the author lays no claim to originality ; nor does he 
attempt to draw the lessons to be learnt from the relief and siege of Lucknow. 
He has quoted freely from despatches and accounts written at the time, the 
extracts being in all cases well chosen. 

Chapter I gives a short history of Lucknow from the middle of the 15th 
century up to the mutiny. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the mutiny period, excellent 
accounts being given of the defence of the Residency, the first and second 
reliefs, the evacuation of the Residency, Outrams defence of the Alum Bagh 
and of the siege. 

^ Some useful notes about Mariaon Cantonment from an appendix and 
details of some of the inscriptions on tombstones and monuments in Lucknow 
and Its vicinity are included. A map shows Lucknow of to-day with villages, etc. 
which existed in 1857 but have since disappeared, as well as the routes follow- 
ed by Havelock and Colin Campbell.. The author is to be congratulated on 
haniig given a good account in simple language, devoid of technicality, of one 
of the most stirring periods of our history in India. 

Among other interesting facts the reader will be glad to find the true 
t!Zisel appearedin various 

A study of this book will aiiply repay both soldiers and civilians. 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


lil 


APRIL 1914. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES 




I.— New Members. 

The followitii^ niembera joined the Institiitioa between the 1st January 1914 and 
the 15th March 1914, inclusive I’— 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Captain It. D. 0. Hill. 
Lieut. H. E. Talbot. 


Lieut, B. A. S, Brunskill. 
Captain H. A, Morgan. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS, 


MajoivE. H. Payne. 

Lieuroolonel W. H. Wooldridge. 
Major A. D. Cox. 

Lieut. G. N, Bucklaiui. 

Captain 0. W* W. McLean. 

The Revd H. M. hewis. 

Major C. Hodgkinson. 

Major J. R. A. H. Paul. 

Captain A, Thompson. 

2nd Lieut. R. 0. Williams, 

Major H. R. Camming. 

Major R, L. McClintock, 

II Taetical Problems. 


Major H. W. Rush ton, 

2nd Lieut. A. F. R. Lumby. 
Lieut. G, F. C. Shakespear. 
Captain E. G. Fowler. 

Lieut. P. J. Newton. 

Major H. G, S. Corbett. 
Lieut. Q. D. G. Elton. 
Captain E. Y- Wilis. 

Lieut. A. B, McPherson 
Lieut. C. P, Marriott. 
Captain C. W. B. Birdwood. 
( -aptain C. D. Roe. 


In order to assist officers, tactical schemes are issued by the Council of the 
Institution to members only, at Rs. 5 per scheme, which include criticisms and 
solutions by a fully qualified officer selected by the Council. 23 schemes are now 
available. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions, 
must be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, Simla. 

111. — Military History Papers, 

(i) In order to assist officers in the study of military history, the Institution 
has for issue, to members only sets of questions on selected campaigns. The 
following* papers are now available: — ^ 

(а) One paper on the Waterloo Campaign. 

(б) Three papers 011 Callwell's Small Wars. 

(c) Two papers on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War, 

(6?) Three papers 011 the battles of the Russo-Japanese War, 
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HI. — Continued. 

(a) Two papers on tlie Afghan War, 1879-80 
(/) Two papers on the Crimean War. 

(p) One paper on the Indian Mutin}’-. 

(Ji) One paper on the Shenandoah Valley Campaign, 1861-62. 

(i) One paper on the Bohemian Campaign, 1866, to the Battle of Konig- 
gratz, inclusive. 

( j ) One paper on the Jena Campaign, 1808. 

(h) Other papiers on the Campaign of 1806, the Shenandoah Valley Cam- 
paign, the Bohemian Campaign 1866, and the Franco-German War 
1870-71, will shortly be ready, 

I'he charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, which includes criticism hy fully 
qualified officers selected by the Council. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and answers 
must be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, Simla. 

(ti) Pamphlets dealing with the Shenandoah Valley Campaign from April 
1851 to June 1862, and the Boherniaa Campaign, 1866, to the battle of Koniggratz, 
inclusive, can be obtained from the Secretary. Price one rupee each. 

IV, — Roii of IVIembers, 

Copies of the Roll of Members, corrected to 1st June 1913, are available. 
Price Rs. 1 per copy,. per V, P. Post 

V, — Premia for Articles in the Journal. 

As it does not seem to be generaliy known tfiat articles are paid 
I for, members are informed that a sum of approximately Rs. 400 is 
awarded for articles and reviews published m each Ouarteriy 
Journal. 

VI, — Library Catalogue. 

The library catalogue revised up to Ist November 1912 with correction slips 
up to date is available. Members requiring copies should kindly inform the Secre- 
tary. Lists of books since received are publi.shed quarterly with the Journal. 

Price of catalogue Re. 1, or Re. l-i-O by Y. P P. 

VIL— Library. 

Several instances have occurred lately of members who have asked fcr books 
from the library, having refused to accept them on delivery by V. P. P. Mem- 
bers are therefore informed that when books asked for are out at the time of 
receipt of the request, t hey are recalled under Library Rule No. 6 a fortnight 
after issue and sent to them on receipt. 

If no instructions are received that they will not be wanted unless received 
within a certain time, members will be held liable for the postage, whether they 
refuse them on delivery or not 

Vill.— Purchase of Books. 

The United Service Institution is prepared to consider lists of books for sale 
from any divisional, brigade, regimental or other library. 

Secretaries of libraries who have any books for sale are invited to send the 

list, with price asked noted against each book, to the Secretary, United Service 
Institution of India, Simla, 


Secretary’s Notes. 


IX.— Books presented to Library. 

The ackaowledgmeiita of the Ooiiiicii for the following presentations are hereby 
recorded:— 


Presented hy the 84th {P. A. Y,0\) Poona Horse. 

“ The Historical Eecords of the 34th (Prince Albert Victor’s Own) Poona 
Horse.’ 


Presented by the Com^nandant, 8rd Sappers and Miners, 

A Short Record of the Services of the 3rd Sappers and Miners.” 

Presented by the 22nd Sam Browne's Camlry (F,F.) : — 

History of the 2nd Panjab Cavalry.” 

X. — Gold Medal Prize Essay. 

The (Jouncil have chosen as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay for 1913-14 
the following: — 

The tactics of street fighting as applied to Eastern Coimtries.'^ 

The following are the conditions of the competition: 

(1) The competition is open to ail gazetted officers of the Civil Administration, 
the Navy, Army, and Volunteers. 

(^) Essays must be printed or type-written and submitted in duplicate. 

(3) When a reference is made to any work , the title of such work is to be 
quoted. 

(4) Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have a motto, and 
enclosed with the essay there should be sent a sealed envelope with the motto 
written on the outside and tiie name of the competitor inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by Secretary on or before the 
30th June 1914. 

(6J Essays will be submitted for adjudication to referees chosen by the 
Council. No medal will be awarded if the Council consider that the best essay is 
not of a sufficient standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be announced at a Council 
Meeting to be held in August or September 1914. 

(8} All essays submitted are to become the property of the United Service 
Institution of India, absolutely^ and authors will not be at liberty to make any use 
whatsoever of their essays without the sanction of the Council. 

(9) Essays must not exceed 15 pages of the size and style of th *0 Journal, 
©xciusive of any appendices, tables or maps. 


-Northern and Southern Army Prize Essays. 


.1 1 




i p l J * r snggesuoiis for improviog 

tile ..ame, or for tapping sources not at pieseiit utilized.” 


‘Acoiisideiation of the e.xfent to which the strategical and 
actical lessons of the Russo-Japanese War have been con- 
rmed or modified bj the late war in the Balkan Peiiinsuiar.” 


only a beginning, "ISur* 

it is hoped that it will in due course form a valuable addition to the Journal when 

f.hft iHaa Tina aiaffliimoil a 
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XIV, — Army lists. 

The Institution is prepared to supply to members and units typed extracts 
01 * printed facsimile pages from old Army Lists, from the date of their being 
raised, for all units of tiie Indian Army at the following rrites : — 

Typed cop 3 * nf each original page in Army List _ He. 1 

Printed facsimile copy of each original page in Array List ... Es. 2 

Binding, if required ... extia. 

XV. — Madras Army, drawings of oid regimental uniforms, 

badges, colours. 

The Institution has official designs for the dress of Cavalry, Artillery and 
Infantry Units of the old Madras Army for the period about 1840 — 50; also the 
sanctioned designs for the buttons and badges of each regiment and rnimerous 
sketches of the same, and of regimental colours sent up for sanction, are available. 

Any unit which wishes to have their own de.signs may receive them on 
application. But, as there m only one copy of the authorised dress of each arm 
at that period, these can be reproduced, if several units wish to have them 
and agree to bear a share of the cost. 

XVi. — Contributions to the Journal. 

With reference to Army Regulations, India, Volume IT, paragraph 483, 
and Kings Regulations, paragraph 453, as amended hy Army Order 340 of 
1913, intending contributors to the Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India are informed that action to obtain the sauction of His Excellency 
the Oommander-in-Chief to the publication of any article in the Journal of the 
United Service Institution of India will be taken by the C< imnittee. Contribu- 
tors are, therefore, responsible that the sauction of their immediate superior bus 
been obtained, and this should be noted on all articles sent for publication. Arti- 
cles need not be submitted in duplicate. 

Contribytors are requested to have their articles either typed ©r 
printed# 
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Gold Medal Prize Esea^, 1913^ 

By Captain A. H. W. Elias. 
ist K. G, 0. Gurkha Rifles^ 

Adjudged second in Order of Merits 

Motto: “ Fac et Spero.” 

Examine the application of the main principles laid down in 
Field Service Regulations, I, Chapter VII (the battle), to the con- 
ditions of a campaign in a terrain similar to that of Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan, against an army organized on modern principles. 

The subject of this essay resolves itself naturally into two 
main questions. 

First, what are the outstanding features of the terrain from 
the point of view of the soldier ? 

As it is convenient, on account of the varying nature of 
terrain, to adopt some sort of general classification, this question 
will be treated with reference to the two extremes, (i) The Moun- 
tain.«i, and ( 2 ) The Plains, 

This classification will be adhered to throughout the essay. 

The second point to be considered is, in what respects does the 
topography of the country affect the application of the principles 
laid down for our guidance in battle. 

I . — The ground from a Miliiary f>o{nt of view, 

(i)« The Mountains, 
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G&M MBtim! Prize Essay 1913^ 

Broadly speaking, localities of military importance are culti- 
vated districts situated in the wider valleys or at the junction of 
several valleys. The roads between these important points pass 
over physical obstacles or through barren districts by lines of 
least resistance. Generally speaking, therefore, where roads do 
not exist the country is practically impassible to any but small 
bodies of troops. 

The roads, such as they are, pass, as a rule along a succession 
of valleys and over passes in the intervening mountain chains. 

Some of the valleys are wide, well watered, highly cultivated 
and yield sufficient supplies for a large force. Others are little 
more than narrow ravines and yield barely sufficient for the 
wants of the inhabitants. 

At times some of the valleys narrow down to a gorge between 
inaccessible cliffs, twenty yards or less apart. 

At others the surrounding hills are easily accessible and offer 
no serious obstacle to the free movement of troops. 

In some of the wider valleys troops can move on a broad 
front, but, in the more fertile districts, orchards, stone walls and 
irrigation canals tend to restrict movement off the road. 

In the narro^ver valleys suitable camping grounds are few and 
far between, and a force of any size is forced to string out its 
bivouacs to considerable depth. 

Good w^ater is generally plentiful in the valleys, and grazing 
for transport animals can usually be reckoned on for a limited 
time. Fuel, however, is often lacking altogether and is generally 
confined to small bushes growing on the hillsides. 

The passes vary from an easy ascent onto an open undulat- 
ing plateau, which offers no obstacle to movement off the road, 
to a mountain track barely possible for horses and flanked by 
inaccessible heights. 

Though the principal passes are undoubtedly points of 
military importance, their value is in many instances discounted 
by the fact that alternative routes exist. In some cases equally 
good passes cross the same range, and in others, tracks and 
water-courses afford means of approaching and overcoming the 
obstacle. 
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The .terrain off the main channels of communication is, as 
has already been remarked, a tangled mass of mountains, travers- 
ed only by difficult paths and tracks. 

The rivers are, for the most part, only serious obstacles in 
their lower reaches or when they happen to be in flood. When 
their waters are confined by narrow gorges, however, they become 
typical mountain torrents. 

The nature of the roads, by restricting the volume of traffic, 
limits the size of a force that can move concentrated, and because 
of the limited number of roads the difficulty of collecting and 
distributing supplies is great. Districts upon which a force of any 
size can subsist are the exception and not the rule, so that the 
supply difficulty, as well as the nature of the road imposes res- 
trictions upon rate of movement. 

Problems connected with movement are thus complicated by 
difficulties of maintenance, and before a force can be moved any 
distance various points may have to be considered. 

Perhaps there is a river to cross, which at that particular 
period of the year is liable to flood. There may be no bridging 
material near at hand and transport difficulties may prevent the 
despatch of materials with the force. Or perhaps a difficult pass 
has to be crossed up which field guns must be hauled by hand. 

Or again, the district to be passed through may be so barren 
that supplies have to accompany the force or be collected at cer- 
tain points en route, to the detriment of secrecy. 

Perhaps the route passes through a series of narrow ravines 
and deep gorges so that the march has to be made on a narrow 
front throughout. 

A force beyond a certain size may therefore have to move in 
groups as described in Field Service Regulations, I, 23 (2) with 
consequent loss in readiness and fighting power. 

Then again the actual state of the road has to be considered. 
If not possible for carts or camels, how long will it take to make 
it so ? Whether to depart from the normal organization in order 
to adapt the force to existing circumstances or to expend time and 
labour in efforts to improve matters, is a question that may have 
to be decided* 
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The general military effect of this terrain is to make opera- 
tions somewhat analogous to street fighting on a large scale. 

The main streets overlooked by buildings are the valleys 
along which pass the principal routes ; the side streets are the 
tracks leading from one main route to another, and the barricades 
are the physical obstacles which block the roads. 

(3) The Plains. 

Their general character is as follows : — 

The country is far more open than the mountains and, al- 
though hills are by no means entirely absent, they take the form 
of outcrops from neighbouring main ranges and do not entirely 
dominate the character of the country. Movement is not con- 
fined by ph3’sical obstacles to certain well defined limits, but 
water is generally the deciding factor and large forces are limited 
in their scope of action by its presence in sufficient quantity. 

Rivers are numerous and in some cases unfordable, and may 
therefore be regarded as obstacles, but the majority can be cross- 
ed without much difficulty except in the flood season. 

Supplies are more abundant than in the mountains, and 
provided time is allowed for their collection, can generally be 
made available in sufficient quantities fora large force. Fodder 
for animals is, however, often a difficulty, and, as in the moun- 
tains, fuel is generally scarce. 

Where it is cultivated the country is much intersected by ir- 
rigation canals and stone walls, so that, without previous prepar- 
ation, it is better to keep to the road when on the march. 

Away from cultivation, however, the country is generally 
open, with either a sandy, stony or gravelly surface and is often a 
level or gently undulating plain over which all three arms can 
move easily in any formation. 

Occasionally marshy ground is met with and sometimes 
numerous water-courses spoil the going. Generally speaking, 
however, with reconnaissance and a certain amount of prepara- 
tion, marches can be made on a broad front. 

Where there is water there is usually plenty of room to 
camp, so that difficulties in keeping a force concentrated are not 
nearly so great as in the mountains. ^ ; 
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On the whole, so far as the terrain itself is likely to influence 
military operations, the plains closely approximate the terrain of 
a civilized theatre of war. 

The most notable difference is that movement is not practi- 
cally unlimited in its scope, but is dependent upon the question 
of supply and water. 

JJ. Application of principles in a mountainous country, 

............ Von Clausewitz wrote that “ In mountains obstacles 

to movement preponderate” (Book V, chapter XVII), and a refer- 
ence to campaigns which have been fought in a mountainous 
theatre of war will prove the truth of this assertion. 

I will therefore deal first with the question of movement and 
discuss the principles which govern the approach march towards 
the enemy, 

(i) The Approach March. 

Field Service Regulations I, Section 102 (2), gives two ways 
of preparing for the delivery of a decisive blow against the enemy. 

The point where the blow is to be dealt may be predeter- 
mined and success “sought by means of a converging movement 
of separated forces, so timed as to strike the enemy’s front and 
flank or flanks simultaneously, few, if any, reserves being retained 
in hand by the commander-in-chief,” or it may be left open until 
the situation has developed by preparatory action by a part of 
the force only, “ while the commander keeps a large reserve in 
his own hands with which eventually to force the decision.” 

The same section, paragraph (3), tells us that manoeuvring 
power and ground are among the factors affecting the form the 
battle takes, 

I shall acGordingly discuss which of the above two forms 
should be applied, when fighting in the terrain under considera- 


For the sake of brevity I shall refer to a converging move- 
ment of separated forces as the “ German method,” and the other 

:\as::“''The ;French^^^^^^^^ ' 

,|a);'V,The Trench Method. , 

In this the advanced troops, subsequently re-inforced as nia.y 
be necessary, find the enemy, drive in his advanced troops and by 
their preparatory action force him to disclose his dispositions. 
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Assmmrig that one of the enemy’s then becomes the 

main objective, the remainder of the force, pivoting on the 
advanced troops, is directed against the decisive point. 

The advanced troops meanwhile hold the enemy and prevent 
his manoeuviing in order to meet the new situation which thus 
'' arises,'' 

The decisive point is selected by the light of information 
gained in the course of the preparatory action and the reserve 
is kept well in hand until it is time to deliver the decisive attack. 

In order to deal effectively with the situation in this manner 
the general reserve must be concentrated and ready to move 
rapidly in any required direction. 

This can be done in a terrain devoid of serious obstacles and 
with a large number of roads, but in the mountains .the small 
number of suitable roads makes this, in the case of a large force, 
a very difficult matter. 

Within the frontage of a single body of troops there will 
probably be available only one road to advance along and to 
use as a channel of supply, whilst the nature of the road will 
probably entail movement on a narrow front and in considerable 
depth. A narrow front and great depth, however, detract from 
the power of rapid deployment. 

It is well therefore, to examine the disadvantages entailed 
in the French form of advance by slowness in deployment, espe- 
cially when aiming a blow at one of the enemy’s flanks. 

During the progress of the preparatory action and the 
gaming of Information necessary to enable the commander to 
form his plan of battle, the advanced troops will draw a con- 
siderable portion of the enemy’s fighting strength against them- 
selves. 

It is, therefore, Important that once a fight has been decided 
upon, pressure should be applied as soon as possible along the 
whole front, in order to afford the advanced troops some relief 
and to prevent their having to give way before superior strength. 

if the advanced troops do not at least maintain their posi- 
tion until the commander’s plan has developed, they fail in their 
function of holding the enemy to his ground. 
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Section 102 (2) tells us that “ columns should not leave their 
march formations until the commander has formed his plan of 
battle or until the action of the advanced troops shows hhat de- 
ployment is necessary.” If, therefore, the act of deployment takes 
too long, the advanced troops may have to sustain unsupported 
the whole weight of the enemy’s onslaught, which may prove a 
heavier burden than they can bear. 

If to avoid this danger the advanced troops are unduly 
strong at the outset, or if they are subsequently reinforced so as 
to reduce the number available for the decisive attack, the com- 
mander loses the power of controlling the course of events. 

If, on the other hand, the commander deploys before the 
information at his disposal enables him to draw up a definite 
plan, he allows the preliminary combats to influence the subse- 
quent course of the battle, and Section loi (i) tells us that these 
preliminary combats should only be regarded as a means to an 
end* 

A premature deployment may also lead to the committal of 
the bulk of the force, so that changes in accordance with subse- 
quent events may be impossible, especially on difficult ground* 

Even if the enemy does not attack the advanced troops, if 
the latter do not succeed in keeping him to his ground, a radical 
change may occur in the situation while the deployment is being 
carried out. 

It is true that as Section 102 (2) tells us, time can be saved 
by moving units direct from the line of march into their posi- 
tion in the deployed line.” In the terrain we are considering, this 
will often be the only course to follow, as lack of space may pre- 
clude a formation of assembly. 

It is probable also that in some cases units will not be made 
to close up beyond the point where roads, tracks or nullahs, as 
the cases may be, branch off in likely directions. This will tend 
to reduce the time occupied in deploying. 

The act of pivoting on the advanced troops, however, entails 
movement at an angle to the original line of advance on the part 
of the general reserve. 
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Generally speaking movement is only easy in the valleys or 
on the lower slopes of the hills, so that to move in a direction 
oblique to the original line of advance may mean having to cross 
difficult ground. 

Deployment and the development of the attack, if against 
one of the enemy’s flanks, will therefore generally be slow, unless 
the surrounding country happens to be exceptionally easy for 

troops to move over. 

If, however, the commander intends to make a decisive at- 
tack against that portion of the enemy’s line, towards which the 
main route followed directly leads, with a view to breaking his 
army in two, deployment may be a somewhat simpler operation. 

Instead of pivoting on the advanced troops, while they hold 
the enemy to his ground, the general reserve will move directly 
to their support. The capacity of the avenues of approach will 
then decide what number of troops can be got to the front within 
a certain time, but their influence upon the course of events will 

depend largely upon whether there is space available for their 

deployment. 

If there is not, then the leading troops must stake out and 
hold sufficient space for the deployment of the remainder, in the 
same way as Marshal Lannes did at Jena. In these circumstances 
the advanced troops can be in greater strength than is advis- 
able when the general reserve comes into action at a distance 
from where collision with the enemy first takes place 

If this course is adopted, also, there need be no awaiting 
events on the part of the commander, but having selected the 
decisive point at the outset, troops can be disposed in accordance 
With this pl3.n from the very beginning. 

^ From the point of vietv of the approach march, therefore Co 
aim at cutting the enemj's forces in two appears to be more ■ 

hu'Snfc tnovement against 

The faetors which affect the adoption of the F„„ch method 
are therefore briefly as follows . metnod 

(i)_ Difficulties in the movement and maintenance of a force 

sTch a 'w consequent limitations to the size of 
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(a) The difficulty of lateral movement ofi the line of march. 

(3) The slowness of deployment which rnay expose the lea- 
ding troops to defeat in detail before support can be given them. 

(4) Direct attack with the object of cutting the enemy’s 
line in two appears more suitable than movements outwards 
from the line of march against the enemy’s flank or flanks. 

{b) The German Method. 

In this the different columns start from different points but 
each moves by a road which leads towards where the enemy is 
most likely to be found. 

Under certain circumstances this may have an element of 
danger, in that, should the enemy not be found where he is ex- 
pected, the force is committed to a false move. 

In this terrain, however, movements are limited to certain 
lines, and an enemy’s whereabouts can be foretold with certainty. 

One great advantage of this course is that the army as a 
whole enjoj^'s the administrative convenience of dispersal up to 
the actual meeting with the enem3^ the object being to bring the 
columns upon the enemy simultaneously. 

In the mountains, therefore, where the problems connected 
with movement and maintenance are such dominant factors, any 
expedient that reduces the size of the columns has much to re- 
commend it. 

There are still, nevertheless, certain disadvantages and dan- 
gers to be considered. 

The enemy may fall upon one of the columns with a super- 
ior force while the advance of the others is held up. 

In the mountains especially, where a few men posted so as to 
command narrow approaches can delay the advance of a relative- 
ly large force, there seems all the more chance of this being 
successfully done. We must remember however, that small 
detached bodies can delay but they cannot stop an active and 
determined enemy. , 

In the mountains, if one way is impossible there is usually 
some other way round. Also, troops which have been given a 
defensive part of this nature to play, are likely to realise fully 
the danger of being cut off on broken and intricate ground, a 
fact which will tend to detract from their delaying effect. 
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^ ^ Then^agaln there is the difficulty of ensuring co-operation 
between the various columns. This will no doubt be increased 
in a mountainous terrain, where so many elements of uncertainty 
affect movement, but visual signalling, aircraft and other means 
of communication should ensure the columns acting in concert 

_ Another possible disadvantage is that once the composition 
of the various columns has been fixed, and the advance begun 
changes will be difficult owing to the general scarcity of lateral 

communications. The enemy may thus learn early the strength 

of each column and arrange his dispositions accordingly 

If, however, every column acts with vigour and shows a pro- 
per offensive^spirit, the concentration of the enemy against oi!l 

column should, by a corresponding reduction in the Opposition 
against others, enable headway to be made by ' the force as a 

, „ advantages of the German method, the diffi- 

med in depth was discussed under the French method. 

1 ne vjerman method avoids thesp 

the full available strength to be utilized. ®aables 

The enemy is in all probability not strong everywhere con 
sequently if the various columns apply “ mduaHv ’ 
pre,su„ a. all polo,,.. p'iabatly s^r'a 

^.«..»h,sa»„u,. 0„ce.h.e„aMy/fr„„, L b«„ piZd 

or h,, rear .a Areaten.d his s.hoIe line mas, give way 

sibiii.;:f,i:t a“:i:r7 r r: 

“ht7iu7Tiii'LrjarJt°7,,’ “ r^'h 

tioa and holding him ,o the ground." ® “'"5''* 

on tl2‘iLrioflL7”thrpolr oTm 

from one point to another. ^ transferring troops 

This I, difficult ,o do'in the mountains. 

Ine Cjerman method thus a a , , 

a mountainous terrain and wilfproCv be 1“*'" 

both forces. I will accordingly eLmin ^ adopted by 

volved can best be applied. ^ ^ow the principles in- 
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If we imagine two forces to be figbting along several 

parallel streets, the general result will depend upon the aggregate 
of successes gained. If the advance in one street is checked 
by a barricade or for other reasons, success in a neighbouring 
street will turn the barricade and in any case will relieve the 
pressure ; and so on, until the whole of one force has eventually 
to give way. 

Von Clause witz wrote that in a mountainous terrain there is 
“ a tendency to lower the influence of the supreme command, in- 
creasing in like manner the independent action of subordinates.” 

An essential element in success is therefore that each column 
acts with the greatest vigour, as any relaxation of effort on the 
part of one column may enable the enemy to detach troops in 
order to increase the opposition against one of the others. 

Whenever the enemy is met, each column must attract the 
full attention of the hostile troops in its own front, hold them 
to their ground and wear down their power of resistance, so that 
victory will be gained by the ‘‘ culmination of gradually in- 
creasing pressure relentlessly applied to the enemy at all points, 
from the moment when contact with him is first obtained.” 

It is therefore more important in the mountains than 
elsewhere that all commanders ‘‘act with energy, perseverance 
and resolution.” 

(2.) The Principles of Attack and Defence in a mountainous 
country. 

(a,) The Attack. 

We are told in Field Service Regulations, Section 102, (3) 
that it is usually wiser to direct the decisive blow against the 
enemy’s flank or flanks. Unless, however, some of the available 
avenues of approach either lead round the enemy’s position, or 
direct to one of his flanks, the attempt to do so will entail 
leaving the main routes and committing a portion of the force 
to difficult country. 

The operation of breaking through the enemy’s line is, on the 
other hand, attended by fewer dangers in a mountainous terrain 
than elsewhere, owing to the difficulty of closing in and sur- 
rounding the body that has succeeded in penetrating to within 
the main position. Also, as movement is so tied down to certain 
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definite lines and as each force operates along a continua- 
tion of the other’s line of advance, it is probable that the 
issue will be decided more by fighting than by manoeuvring, 
each force trying to find and break through a joint in the other’s 
armour. Each force will probably engage the enemy along 
his whole front, in greatest strength against the most important 
point, not so much with the object of overwhelming him every- 
where, as with the object of beating him somewhere. 

A number of definite objectives are thus allotted to dif- 
ferent bodies of troops, each body assigned to a distinct tactical 
operation under one commander. 

In this manner, also, is the principle applied of “ gradually 
increasing pressure relentlessly applied to the enemy at all 
points.” 

A most important factor is co-operation between the separ- 
ated columns, and co-operation Is so largely dependent upon 
the service of intelligence and inter-communication that “ sys- 
tematic arrangements for obtaining, sifting and transmitting^ In- 
formation ” must be made, ° 

One expedient in the hills is for parties to be sent up com- 
manding heights from which a good view of the surrounding 
county _ can be obtained. Signallers should be included, so that 
these heights, besides serving the acquisition of information, can 
be used as visual signalling stations, from which information 
can be sen to the various columns. These points are also useful 
S-S tr3,nsiiiitting stations. 

_ Parties should consist of mounted men if the commanding 

wr^tr ^ dismounting and going on foot 

when the ground becomes too difficult for horses 

Th, principle of supporting the advance' by covering fire 
oi rioopsn. teat .s especially l„p„„a„, . „o„n,ai„„u^ ,et! 

tatn as sometimes, owing to the shape of the ground, the enemy’s 
position ,s not visible horn .He point of view of tie advancing 
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When the assault is being delivered these troops must ensure 
that the enemy is forced to keep behind cover, in order that the 
assaulting troops may get to within charging distance with a 
minimum of loss. 

In the same way the covering troops must be prepared to 
deal with counter-attacks on the part of the defenders. The 
covering troops are more likely to be aware of their inception 
than those actually advancing, who may at that moment happen 
to be on low ground from which little can be seen of the enemy. 

Thus fire and movement need to be very carefully adjusted 
between the troops giving covering fire and those advancing to 
the assault. 

Covering fire is made easle.r in the hills by the fact that 
troops on commanding ground have a good view, that there is 
little danger of firing into their own troops and that fire can be 
kept up during the assault until the last minute. 

For the purpose of giving support to the assault, great use 
can generally be made of machine guns, both to give covering 
fire and to check attempted counter-attacks. 

The counter-attack, like the attack, will probably be tied 
to certain well defined lines which alone favour rapid movement. 
In some cases, also, the front of the counter-attack will perforce 
be narrow. Machine guns should then be posted so as to com- 
mand the issues of which the counter-attack is bound to make use. 

In addition to this, opportunities for concealed advance 
should be made use of by machine guns in the hills, so that their 
fire can come as a surprise from comparatively close range. 

For the assault, the only bodies likely to know when the 
time is ripe for its delivery will be those covering the advance 
with their fire and those nearest the enemy’s position. The co- 
vering troops obviously cannot leave their positions at this 
moment, so. that the impulse for the assault will generally come 
from the most advanced troops. Use must, however, be made of 
the communication service to ensure that troops in rear press on 
and give the assault additional impetus and support. 

As regards the part the artillery can play in the fight, the 
positions of the field artillery will depend to a great extent upon 
the ground and the difficulty and time required in bringing the 
guns into action. 
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Positions for field guns will generally entail time for their 
occupation, as well as some preparation, so that when guns have 
been brought into position and are re; 
bably cannot be moved forward 
support the advance, without 

The gun positions must therefore be 

m the first instance and chosen with a vie 
vance and checking any counter-attacks t 
The necessity for keeping up the fire of the 
stage of the assault i 

Guns should therefore be 
patible with safety. 

In order to cover the mo\i 
artillery must aim at makir 
works that are sited low wil 
proaches. It should also aim 
hshing himself on the forward 


ady to open fire, they pro- 
to a fresh position and thence 
some loss of time. 

very carefully selected 
iv to supporting the ad- 
le enemy may attempt. 

— J guns until the final 
must also be remembered. 

e placed as far to the front as is com- 


: attacking troops the 
those of the enemy’s 
commanding the ap- 
e enemy from estab- 
position for this pur- 


ible to follow the firing line and 
!e support. They should also be 

points whence they can, by their 
enemy. 

-operate with the other arms more 
nted action, as the ground will 


mobility, which will 

greater rapidity than 
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They can thus in the preliminary stages of the fight do much 
in the way of reconnaissance. By holding defiles and denying to 
the enemy’s advanced troops access to points from which the at- 
tackers’ movements can be seen, they can also form a very effec- 
tive screen. 

Theh ^^se in occupying commanding heights in order to 
see the movements of the enemy has already been mentioned. 

During the attack they can co-operate by seizing points be- 
yond the limits of the enemy’s flanks and so turn his position. 
They can block defiles and passes in order to prevent wide 
detours being made against the attacker’s flanks, and, in the pur- 
suit of the enemy, they can, by blocking means of escape, keep 
the enemy to certain lines and thus preveBt his evadiBg the 
pursuers. 

(b) The Defence. 

The conditions that make the German form of advance 
preferable to the French, will tend to influence the form of 
the counter-attack in the same direction. 

In order to make the counter-attack strong and sudden, and 
to ensure that its full power is speedily developed, it must start 
from different points simultaneously, and, as in the attack, 
engage the enemy in the most direct manner possible, rather than 
swing outwards from the position and endeavour to turn one of 
his flanks. 

The theatre of war will tend to narrow the possible lines of 
operation. Time should consequently be available for pre- 
paration ; and as the natural lie of the ground is favourable to 
defence, should be devoted to doing everything possible for the 
furtherance of the counter-attack on these lines. 

As the greater difficulties to be overcome by both the attack 
and counter-attack will be of the nature of obstacles to move- 
ment, time at the disposal of the defence should be utilized 
in preparing the ground so as to assist movement in every way 
possible. 

As the enemy’s line of attack can be foreseen, the direction 
of the counter-attack can also be foreseen to a great extent, and 
by making all possible preparations for its delivery, it should 
start with’-muchsindts ifavour. 
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The more difficult the ground the greater is the advantage of 
knowing it thoroughly, so that full use can be made of its 
capacity for increasing the difficulties of the enemy. A thorough 
reconnaissance must therefore be made by the defenders. 

As regards ^ the position itself, the pivot points will usually 
be on commanding ground, so that movement, easier on lower 
levels, can be supported by covering fire. 

Von^ Clausewitz wrote (Book V Chapter XVII) that in a 
mountainous country “one point commands another” a fact 
which should be made full use of by the defence, provided the 
details of the ground are properly studied. 

Command in this sense does not necessarily mean “ above ” 
To reach the position the enemy will probably have to pass 
places of the nature of a defile. He should therefore be met with 
a heavy fire when emerging from such points. The enemv^s 

vaiiM will also probably lead him over ridges and crest lines 
so that excellent targets should be presented to troops suitably 
posted, and the enemy’s further progress stopped. ^ 

In sitiijg trenches they must therefore be airanged not only 
to give each other mutual support in a horizontal sense, by com- 

mamiing each otheis respective dead ground. b„, in a vhtical 
sense as well. crucai 

If this is done a low sited trench commanding low lyine 
approaches to the position can be occupied, provided supporLg 
trenches are sited so as to deny ground commanding the lowe! 

ones to bodies of the enemy. Wherever, therefore there is ground 
that the enemy is likely to occupy and which would otherwise 

for h°i' “*» Splot Kop 

The more irregular the front nf 

Is it to be cnhladcd and portions of inX’d Tr"- '“T 

salienu and advanced posts should no, be held IkhT'''’ ' 

object of denying ground to the enemy shonlH .1, f ^ 
almost invariably apDlierl in should therefore be 

idDij applied in a mountainous terrain 

.be -mir iH'ct'rets^::/'”^ •» 

.ba. bis onward adv.ee is no. ;:sSo“r;tr^^' 
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The factors governing the co-operation of the three arms in 
the attack will very similarly affect the defence. 

(c) General remarks on fighting in a mountainous terrain. 
We are told in Field Service Regulations that decisive iuccess 
may sometimes be gained with less loss and more certainty by 
awaiting an attack, especially if we can choose and deliberately 
occupy a position which the enemy must attack, provided of 
course that we do not abandon the offensive spirit. 

We are also told that where the nature of the theatre of war 
so narrows the possible lines of operation, the enemy’s movement 
can be foretold within definite limits, and positions may be 
prepared long in advance. Consequently, in the hills, if we 
select a position which the enemy must attack before he can 
advance further, we are well within the letter of the law in so 
doing. 

I will, however, discuss whether it is better to allow the 
enemy to attack first or whether it is better to attack him at the 
first opportunity. 

Napoleon said, (Maxim XIV), Among mountains a great 
number of positions are always to be found very strong in them- 
selves and which it is dangerous to attack. In mountain war- 
fare the assailant has always the disadvantage.” 

It is true:nhat the force that awaits attack can improve its 
communications to the selected position, so that difficulties of 
maintenance can be simplified and the inherent difficulties of 
movement avoided to a great extent. The force can also be 
kept more concentrated owing to administrative difficulties being 
reduced by improved communications. 

As regard the ground to be held, a good field of fire will 
generally be available owing to the absence of vegetation, and 
supports and local reserves can remain close behind the firing 
line owing to the steepness of the slopes of the hills. 

The enemy’s difficulties can be mcreased by small bodies of 
troops sent forward to hold defiles and passes which bar his 
advance. The difficulty of the ground, also, should increase the 
chances of his mistiming his attacks and so exposing isolated 
bodies to counter-attack. 
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When the attacker has expended his strength in making un- 
successful attempts upon the position, and when his transport 
and supply services have been brought near to breaking point, a 
vigorous counter-attack, which breaks through his line, combined 
perhaps with threats against his main artery should cause him to 
give way. 

A vigorous pursuit, with cavalry holding important defiles in 

his rear, should then lead to his complete overthrow. 

To turn to the other aspect of the question, we are told in 
Field Sendee Regulations that “the defensive implies loss of 

mitia^ve for the time being — the eventual assumption of the 

offensive demands very high qualities of skill and resolution in 
the commander.*’’’ 

The difficulties that are expected to beset the attack will be 

experienced in a similar manner though in a less degree by the 
counter-attack. 

The opening words of Chapter VII tell us that a vigorous 
offensive is the only way to success, and later on we are told that 
tore IS an important factor in delivering the counter-attack. 
Thus unless the counter-attack is delivered with vigour and at 
the right moment, its success is not assured. 

It is possible, moreover, that the very fact of the defence 
seemingly having so much in its favour will lead to a certain 
amount of hesitancy in changing from one to the other, and more 

than ordinary resolution will be necessary to do so at the right 
moment. ^ 

The difficulty of the ground may lead to a false sense of se- 
curity on the part of the defenders, who may thus be inclined to 
neglect ground they consider impossible. 

Nothing is impossible in war, however, and the intricacies 
of h ground may enable the force enjoying the initiative to 
mystify and mislead Its adversary and thus prepare the way to 

It IS likely, therefore, that the moral advantages of the offen- 
rjail" - - mountainous 

o. =:r 
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As regards the subsidiary elements of the battle, we are told 
in Field Service Regulations, Section III, (3), that in the encoun- 
ter battle “in order to obtain the initiative it is essential to de- 
ploy before the enemy can do so”, and in (4); rapidity of action 
is of the utmost importance.” 

The difficulty of applying these principles to a force moving 
concentrated along one line in a mountainous terrain, was point- 
ed out in the discussion on the approach march, so that an addi- 
tional consideration in favour of the German method is here 
presented. 

The commander will not be able to modify the direction 
of the decisive blow by the light of information gained during 
the preliminary stages of the encounter. 

He must act therefore on the principles already advocated, 
and remember that the best can sometimes be the enemy of the 
good and that in war, it does not matter so much what is done, 
as long as what is undertaken is carried out with energy and unity. 

He should therefore not wait on the course of events but 
attack the enemy as directly, as rapidly, and in as fully develop- 
ed strength as possible. 

For the parallel pursuit the German method is more suited 
than the other, as columns can carry it out by simply continuing 
on their respective lines of advance. 

In retreat the important principle is to avoid blocking roads 
which lead to the rear. The smaller the size of the force making 
use of one road, therefore, the less chance there is of this occur- 
ring. The wider the extent of the front also, the wider must 
the detour be to turn the flanks and to intercept the retreat from 
the rear. 

The nature of the ground in a mountainous theatre of war 
is favourable to the conduct of delaying action, so that even if 
mistakes in co-operation between different columns involve the 
isolation and exposure of one, to superior forces of the enemy, 
disaster need not be the inevitable result. 

From many points of view therefore, the principle of different 
columns under their own leaders, acting, separately but in concert, 
appears the most suited to operations in a mountainous terrain. 
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mipoTtan^ factor In warfare of this nature is sure and 
rapid communication between the different columns, and for this 
purpose visual signalling, wireless telegraphy, aircraft and tele- 
p iones will be made use of according to circumstances. The air 

currents the hills tend to detract from the reliance that can 

be placed upon aircraft in their present state of devdopment 
and the ground may often be unsuited to the laying of telephones’ 

The methods therefore which are probably the most suitable for 
the hills are visual signalling and wireless telegraphy 

Troops fighting in the hills will sometimes be so placed 
hat for perhaps several days at a time, no transport can react 
hem, and they will consequently be without supplies 

When this occurs arrangements will have to be made for their 
relief by other troops. 

III. Application of principles in the plains. 

The conditions wtiich govern the application of principles 
will, in the more open terrain referred to as the “plains^’ closdv 
approximate those of a civilized theatre of war 

Movement will, on the whole, probably be easier so fame 

physical obstacles are concerned, but the chief difficulties will 

blem. ^ “ additional factor in the pro- 

These difficulties, and the fact tfiaf ■ 
made, a large force can often only nrove aCf , •'To’' 
line, will tend to narroxv Hra u ‘certain definite 

limita •'’•“P' '» well defined 

Ol the enenry's advance “ '» 'ka direction 

•he nroral disadvantTrL " 1 IT f »«* 

temporarily ltL‘^rfeSv!'sh^^^ 

h-ndanarea of difficult counsy, wh.ch'wm' 
enemy a division of his force. 
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As the enemy emerges from this defile, his formation will 
probably be somewhat scattered, so that the different portions of 
his force should be exposed to defeat in detail, provided the de- 
fenders are able to move rapidly and concentrated over easier 
ground. 

The other alternative is to take up a position on an obstacle, 
provided it is naturally so strong that the enemy is forced to 
attempt a detour and thus expose his communications. 

The Ideal in such a case would be a formidable natural ob- 
stacle, such as a range of hills, with easy open ground in rear and 
on the flanks, for the preparation and delivery of the counter- 
attack. 

The conception of a pivot for the counter-attack can thus be 
followed, and the open ground should enable it to be launched 
suddenly and in full strength, wherever and whenever the events 
of the fight indicate. “ 

With regard to the attack, from a purely tactical point of 
view, the relative advantages and disadvantages inherent in 
the French and German methods will be very much the same 
as in a civilized theatre of war, but In the terrain now being dis- 
cussed, administrative considerations may render one more suited 
than the other. 

If there are several alternative routes available, neither of 
which are suited for the movement and maintenance of a large 
force, the approach march would be more conveniently carried 
out according to the German method. 

If, on the other hand, there is only one good road with a 
traffic capacity equal to the requirements of the whole force, then 
the French method is the better of the two, especially if, as is 
sometimes the case, the country off the road admits of troops 
marching on a broad front. 

When advancing by the French method and a battle takes 
place, either an encounter battle or a deliberate attack, the neces- 
sity of engaging the enemy effectively along his whole front, 
especially during the development of the decisive attack, will 
be emphasized in very open country, ^ 

The general reserve will have to execute a flank march to 
reach one of the enemy’s ’flanks, and unless the enemy is effective- 
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ly held along his whole front, t^e decisive attack wifill not be 
screened and the attacker’s communications rnay be exposed. 

The cavalry will probably have great opportunities in a 

terrain such as we are now considering, the only limitations to 

the full development of its power being the possible scarcity of 
water m certain parts, and the absence of oppprtunities for 

concealed approach. 

^ Aircraft will also be provided with opportunities for recon- 
naissance owing to the absence of cover. 

For this reason, and because of the freedom from obstacles 

night operations will probably be a feature of warfare in such a 
terrain. 

IV, — General conchisions^ 

sod speaking, in a theatre of war similar to Afghanistan 

CO ^ ^ the principles governing the 

conduct 0 war will be dominated to a very considerable extent 
y p ysical obstacles and by difficulties of supply and transport. 

Consequently the belligerent that has succeeded in reducing 
these difficulties to the lowest possible minimnm, either by thf 

of raiUvays or oehor mechanical mCMs of transport will have 

a great advantage over his adversary. - - - . . 

^ tion and mutual co-operation by different groups acting in 
dependent ,, at weU at by skill in adapting difSctltie" of ^fn:^ 

to their own advantage and confusion of the enemv nnd T 
rapidity with which the full power of th k i ' the 

developed. ^ be 

In the plains, rapid manceuvring and promnt nrrhfi.- 

"2 vSrt fectoil°gat: 

diZ;tif?^ddV:der "t 

mto forming an exaggerated estimate of the advan a'^T f 
defensive, nor an under-estimate of thp> M ^ the 

render of the initiative and T attending the sur- 

initiative and a weakening pf the offensive spirit 




Ah tfitrotiucifort ko the Study of the War tn the 
Balkan Peninsular, 1912, 


A lecture delivered at Simla, on 24th September igi^, by Captain 
M. Crofton, Royal Horse Artillery. 


MAJOR-Gki^ERAL Aylmer.— I would like to introduce to you 
Captain Crofton of the R. H. A. who has very kindly consented 
to give us a lecture on the subject of an introduction to the study 
of the War in the Balkkti. Peninsular, 1912. 

Captain Crofton,— I havO divided my subject in 4 sub-heads as 

follows:— 

(1) The cli.3,r3.ct€r of tlic riH-tions sindi their prepOLtSL- 

tions for war, 

(2) The topography of the country, 

(3) The strategy of the war, 

(4) The bauses of the war and the lessons it has to teach iis. 

Then I have tried to trace very briefly the course of events 

since the Allies fell out arriohg themselves and how the policy 
of the rest of Europe may be affected thereby, just touching on 
history, where it is necessary, iii order to make the events of 
to-day clear. In the time at my disposal it is quite impossi- 
ble to go at all into detail, I have therefore had printed and 
put in your seats a table of the comparative strengths and 
armaments of the belligerents (Appendix 1 .) and a list of books 
arid magazine articles which may be of interest to those who 
wish to study the subject further. (Appendix IL) 

TURKEY. 

The system of training in the army is that of the Ger- 
man training manuals and had been carried out by Field Marshal 
Von der Goltz and a staff of German officers. Since the Young 
Turks came Into power iii 1908 they have endeavoured to edu- 
cate the Turkish offieers ih the details of their profession, but 
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the war came before they were in a fit state to compare with the 

officers of other nations. They, moreover, made the mistake of 

not realising the truth of Burke’s saying, “ To innovate is not to 
reform.” 

What they did was entirely of a destructive nature-such as 
dismissing old ranker junior officers, and the constructive im- 
provements had not yet had time to come into force. Further 
the re-organisation began at the bottom instead of the top, 
where it should have remade the War Office and General Staff' 
Also the officers as a result of the revolution had taken to 
dabbling in politics and thought that the best ladder to military 

success was through political place seeking. In addition to all 
this, an effort was made to imbue the Turkish private with a 
love of country— this was a mistake, because he usually came from 
Asia and had no love for Turkey in Europe, whereas in olden 
days he was inspired by the thought that he was fighting W 
Islam against the infidel, and then his whole soul was in the fight 
and death was his highest possible reward. 

wu- the Turkish army 

This had the disadvantage that when the Turks came to fight 

against Christian nations, their Christian troops were, to say the 

least of It, unreliable. On the other hand, the system of having 

none but Mahommedans in the army was gradually becoming a 
_ anger to Tuncey as a Mahommedan State, because all the loLs 
m war were being borne by the Mahommedan population and 
consequently the danger was arising that the Christians might 
beome a preponderating power in the land. ^ 

The Turks were undoubtedly taken ’ by surprise at the 
begtnnmgot Ih, wa, and “rushed” before they hL recovered 

teff uere unknown ,o the troopa Mamond Muktear (or 
nstance was taken from being Minister nf M-, • 

—the 3 rd .nty whlch^a:rb:.rrt^lrSf: 

600 was a fair average) and they were given bo I 

-d to sandals, dterefore they conll „o. 
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nothing about their arms or equipment. Their idea of night 
outposts was very like that of the chowkidar of this country. 
Naturally, when the test came and they were asked to fight with- 
out food, they failed. The number of Nizam or ist line troops 
was insufficient to stem the tide and the army of Thrace was 
thrust back to the Tchatalja lines. It was not however a rout, 
but was due to the fact that owing to bad administration and 
Staff work, no food or ammunition came up. When they got there 
a further stiffening of Nizam troops came up from Anatolia and 
also the food and ammunition supply became regular, and the 
story became a very different one. 

One of the most notable features is the extraordinary resus- 
citation of Turkey in July this 3^ear. The advance from 
Tchatalja to Adrianople was marked by organisation and rapidity 
in very marked contrast to the disastrous handling of 1912. This 
I particularly wish to emphasise was done with ist line troops 
and trained staffs. Before the war the artillery was looked on 
as the best arm of the three, the cavalry being the worst. The 
army as a w^'hole wanted experience in working in large numbers 
and there was a lack of co-operation. Means of communication 
were deficient and the auxiliary services were in no way organised 
according to modern requirements. 

Military qualities . — The Turkish soldier is physically well 
developed, a good though slow marcher, fearless and possesses an 
instinct of duty and subordination to authority which is engrained 
in him by his religion. He is lacking in smartness, initiative and 
dash and is at his best behind entrenchments. In this respect 
Chasseur in his article'*^'* in Blackwood April 1913, says that 
the siting of the Turkish entrenchments was such that the 
Bulgarians massed for the attack within 600 yards of them 
under cover in dead ground. While doing this the Bulgarian 
had no look outs and consequently deserved to have been 
annihilated, but the Turks could make no counter attack, 
because they had made a wire entanglement all round, within 
100 yards of their trenches and without any exits. 

Chasseur says further that when the official history of the 
war comes to be written, the chief lesson we shall learn from 
Turks and Bulgarians alike will be, how not to do it.^^ 

Siege of Adrianople.^’ 
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Navy , — Turkey has a small navy consisting altogether of 30 
vessels of sorts. Turkey looked to it to maintain command of the 
JEgean Sea to enable her to transport troops by sea to Macedonia. 
She would also look to it for protection should she decide to at- 
tack Bulgaria’s eastern flanks. The navy failed miserably in 
its duty as regards the ^Egean, and the Greek fleet was so far 
superior that Turkey was unable to reinforce her armies in the 
west by sea from Asia Minor at any period. This very largely in- 
fluenced the course of the war. 

On the whole I think there are many lessons that we have to 
learn from Turkey. The chief being the uselessness of 2nd line 
troops, the necessity for efficient administration services, the im- 
portance of generals and staffs working with troops in peace 
time so that they may know each other in war, the danger of 
being under-officered and the need of a large force of cavalry and 
horse artillery. 

BULGARIA. 

The system of training is based on the French model, modi- 
fied by the lessons learnt from the Russo-Japanese war. Every- 
thing is done to encourage initiative, and in the short time that 
the soldier is actually with the colours, he puts in much hard 
work. The best arm is the infantry, the cavalry being the worst. 
The officers are well trained and used to responsibility. 

In the Contemporary Magazine for August 1913 is a very 
interesting article containing a translation of the Bulgarian 
orders for their attack on their late allies. 

This is interesting for two reasons : — 

(1) It goes to prove whose was the responsibility for the out 
break of hostilities among the late allies. The original was 
found by the Greeks on a Bulgarian officers’ dead body. 

(2) , It shows the forni of the orders issued by the Bulgarian 
General Staff. Except that it is somewhat verbose, it is practical- 
ly the same as that in use in our army. 

Sir John French made this subject the basis of his address to 
the Sandhurst cadets on December i8th 1912. He himself travel- 
led through the Balkans some years ago and wa's greatly struck 
by the thoroughness of the training and the keenness displayed by 
all ranks fo;* the war which they knew w^s tp com^ soon. 
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Military Qualities. — ^The Bulgarians are a patriotic and war- 
like race, well disciplined, intelligent and innured to hardships. 
The Times special correspondent writing from Sofia on October 
8th 1912 said — 

“ The impression given by the mobilised units which 
“ left Sofia yesterday by road, was, on the whole, favourable. 
“ The infantry are sturdy and well set up, and their march 
“ discipline is good. Some of the men seemed too old to stand the 
“ rigours of a winter campaign, but the spirit of all was splendid. 

“ I am informed that the staff estimate that the infantry can main- 
“ tain a continuous daily march of 20 miles. 

“ The artillery did not give such a good impression as the 
“ infantry. The average height of the horses is about 13 hands. 
“The horses in Eastern Bulgaria are, however, better. In spite of 

“ this however the work done by the artillery has been little short 
of marvellous and it was largely due to their superiority over the 
“ Turkish artillery at the battle of Lule Burgas that the Bulgarians 
“ gained such a brilliant victory. Among other things they never 
“ ran out of ammunition, while after the first day the” Turks 
“ had none. Their system of ammunition supply should prove of 
“ very great interest and use to us when it is known. At present 
“there is no information to hand on this subject. The weakest link 
“ in the military chain appears to be the transport. The carts in 
“use largely resemble the Indian bullock cart, but are not so 
“ strong. Bullocks and buffaloes are used for draught.” 

With regard to the Bulgarian infantry Chasseur says that 
their elan was such as to be almost neurotic and consequently 
that all discipline and control in the firing line was lost and that 
therefore their losses were unnecessarily heavy. This throwing 
away of life, he says, so reduced the fighting strength of the 
army as to delay its utility for further operations. 

Wagner in his book “ With the Victorious Bulgarians ” is 
also of the opinion that the dash of the Bulgarian infantry, is 
such that they get out of hand and attack in no sort of tactical 

'■ rhTheVnTfe?™’’ 

m Tima Special Correspondent on the other hand says 
that the stones about the Bulgarian eUn are all bunkum and 
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that the Bulgarian soldier is just as lethargic as the Turk and 
only beat him because he was better led and better fed. Which 
is true, I do not know, but the question that strikes me as being 
of the greatest interest is whether the rushing forward of large 
masses of men to the final assault — the Bulgarians are reported 
to have done it for the last 400 yards to 600 yards — is good 
or bad, and whether it would be possible against good troops 
who could shoot. 

The Bulgarian attacks throughout appeared to have been 
badly designed and badly carried out. The artillery support 
seems to have been good, though carried out at too long ranges 
(about 6000 yards) and the fuzes are reported to have been too 
short. 

Chasseur says that the wonder is not, how the Bulgarians 
managed to capture Adrianople, but rather, how they failed to do 
so within the first lo days. The Turkish administration within 
the lines was so bad that although there was food and ammuni- 
tion for 200,000 men for a 3^ear, and the garrison and inhabitants 
together only came to 130,000, within one month the outposts 
were starving. 

The Bulgarian tactical handling appears to have been bad 
and consequently when they ran up against Nizam troops who 
had been fed and entrenched at Tchatalja, their attacks faded 
away : taking into consideration these facts and the utter and 
absolute prostration of Bulgaria after her successful compaign 
against Turkey, the more recent development of her entire defeat 
by Greece and Servia is not to be so greatly wondered at, as from 
a casual surface glance would appear to be the case* During the 
war with Turkey she lost in actual killed and died of disease 10 
percent, of her Army i’.e., over 2 per cent, of her total male 
population. 

A Sportman’s visit to Bulgaria ” in the National Review July 
1913 is well worth reading; he describes the roads as being villain- 
ous whether wet or dry — the climate In the autumn, fine and 
bracing, but wet, thundery and cold in winter. The people arc 
of fine ph^^sique and simple superstitious sons of the soil. They 
shoot rockets at the clouds to make rain and avert lightning 
and earthquakes from which they suffer greatly. 
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All trading is done by Armenians, Gipsies and Jews the 

latter call themselves Spaniards and talk that language. The 
shooting both in the plains and Rhodope Mountains is only very 
moderate. Horses are almost non-existent, ponies and bullocks 
being used for riding and transport. Sofia is an imposing modern 
town. The Army is under the supreme control of the Sovereign. 

There is under him, a Minister of War, who is the administra- 
tive chief of the army. He has always been an officer on the 
active list and is ex-officio, a member of the Sobrange. In war 
he commands the forces in the field. 

By this means the man who is responsible for the training 
and organisation of the army in peace time has the handling of 
it m war. The present War Minister and Commander-in-Chief 
(under the King) is General Savoff. 

There is no doubt that the system just outlined, which was 
inaugurated in 1903 by General Savoff, has proved a great success. 

The organisation is clear and simple, and the officers and 
men are well trained and of a determined spirit. 

Bulgaria, alone of the Allies, had made any attempt to form 
an aerial fleet before the war. There is an account of a Russian 
aviator, Timothy Effimoff, written in his own words, of his flight 
rom Mustafa Pasha over Adrianople. This man was with the 
Bulgarian army and his story is given in Wagners book. He 
flew in a Bleriot aeroplane at a height of about 1600 to 2000 
ee up. e dropped packets of proclamations into the town. 

^ r' by shrap- 

nal bullets, without apparently doing any serious damage. 

bnd anywhere 

obthe effec of fire on an aeroplane and as such it is of interest 
0 *erwise I can find nothing to learn from this campaign about 
this most important recent development of the art of waf. 
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GREECE. 

The System of Training is based on that of the French army 
and French officers have been lent for the purpose. Ever since 
1903 great strides have been made in military matters and the 
country has been whole hearted in its desire to prepare for war, 
so as to avenge 1896. There is little to choose between the three 
arms. The army as a whole has reached a high standard. 

Military Qualities . — The Greek soldier is lithe and active, 
rather than strong. He is intelligent and dashing. He has great 
elan, but is somewhat lacking in the sense of discipline. He pos- 
sesses love of country to a great degree and in a cause and 
for a leader he loves, he will go to great lengths; he is some- 
what easily downcast and an initial victory is a necessity. His 
characteristics greatly resemble those of the French soldier. 

In 1882 the War Office and the army were re-organised and 
again in 1903. The Crown Prince Konstantine (now King) has 
been Commander-in-Chief and there is no doubt that it is largely 
owing to his foresight and application, that the Greek armv has 
reached its present efficient stage. It was not really quite ready for 
war, having an insufficient reserve and being short of officers — 
but the Commander-in-Chief carried it through. Fie may be said, 
at the same time, to be the strongman In the councils of the Allies, 

The two books that I have put down about Greece are most 
interesting reading. All Greek modern history teaches us that 
what Greece has always wanted is a leader — this was 
particularly evident in 1822, 1878 and 1897. Now that she has 
at last found the “ strong man ” she has quickly got what she 
has been struggling for for centuries. In doing this she has inci- 
dentally sho%vn up the absolute futility of the Concert of Europe. 

Greece is an example of what good government and liberty 
combined will do for a nation. She got her independence in 
1827 but no good government till 1862, when the late King 
George I ascended the throne. He found brigandage and cor- 
ruption rampant. 

He assembled a parliament which had been prorogued inde- 
finitely. The members, in 1866, sat down and voted themselves 
pay. The King at once dissolved the parliament. Comment seems 
superfluous. 
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After 50 years of strenuous endeavour, he at last saw the 
prospect of his efforts being crowned with success. But like 
Moses he was not fated to see the promised land. He was 
assassinated in 1912. It has been left to the present Kina 
Konstantine assisted by M. Venezelos to consummate the work 

The Greek has always been a good sailor— everybody knows 
the reputation of the Levantine Greek as a trader and business 
man. Now that they have shown on the field of battle how 
they can fight and have got a leader, there is no saying how 
far they may go, and no reason why they should not become the 
predominating factor in the problem of the Near East, takina 
Turkey’s old place at keeping the balance of power level bet- 
ween Slav and Teuton. The importance of this to England can- 
not be overestimated, 

Aauy.— Consists of 16 vessels of sorts and could probably 
count on keeping the coasts of the allies in the Adriatic intact 

eyond that it influenced the course of the campaign very greatly 
unexpectedly by obtaining complete ntaatery oyft Z 
Turkish navy m the .Egean Sea and preventing any Asiatic reir 
orcenrents for Macedonia being transported” b/sfr“ “ s 
trained entirely on British lines and by British officers. 
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SERVIA. 

System of Training.— For the infantry is based on that of the 
German Manual, and for the cavalry on that of the Russian, in 
both cases modified by the lessons learnt from the Russo-Japanese 
war. The artillery however is trained on French lines, its offi- 
cers are sent to France for instruction and this arm is very far in 
advance of the others in all respects. They, alone of the combat- 
ants, had any heavy artillery and this was a matter of very great 
importance later on. 

Here I propose to digress for a few moments and touch on 
some questions of artillery tactics. In the August number of 
the R. A. Journal, there is an extremely Interesting article trans- 
lated from the Revue d’Artillerie. It consists of notes made by 
General Herr of the French artillery, who visited Uskub, Kiima- 
novo, and Tchatalja — being actually present at some of the 
battles. The conclusions that he arrives at are as follows : 

(i) The artillery duel is a necessity.— Whichever side suc- 
ceeded in silencing the hostile guns, then had two arms to one. 
The Turkish artillery tried to ignore the hostile artillery and 
were wiped out. 

(3) Artillery can destroy its target.— Shields are no protec- 
tion against artillery fire. 

(3) Shrapnel bullets are more fatal than rifle and further, 
artillery fire did more damage than rifle fire. 

(4) Oblique fire is of great importance. 

(5) Observation ladders are a necessity. 

(6) Necessity for husbanding the supply of ammunition. 
This was greatly facilitated by previous registering of zones. 

The Servian method of obtaining fire superiority was : 

(7) If possible use your own heavy guns to knock out the 
enemy’s field guns. Then use your own field guns to keep 
down the heads of and to destroy the enemy’s infantry. Push 
your mountain guns up in close support with the infantry. At 
Prilip only mountain artillery could be used, while at Monastir 
again they were of the greatest value. This country is all very 
mountainous. The Servian cow guns travelled about miles 
per hour, day and night over all sorts of ground so as to keep 
up with the infantry. 
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(8) At Tclmtalja the Bulgarians endeavoured to push field 
artillery up with the infantry in close support but the batteries 
were wiped out ami the infantry could not go on owing, to- Tur- 
kish artillery fire^ and to the fact that their field guns could 
not afford adequate support at 6000 yards* This goes to prove 
that the Servian method just mentioned is the. best. 

(9) A universal shell like that now in use in the German 
artiiler}^ is a necessity. 

(10) Very : often the only possible means ' of observing ' 
was by aeroplane.' 

(11) Man harness for guns necessar}^— as horses often cannot 
be used on account of either fire or ground. 

Military QuuUfies,~--Tlie physique of the upper classes- ■ is 
better than that of the lower. Their serving soldiers look ill 
nourished and ill set up, while the reservists do not appear 
robust, The spirit of the arm}?’, however is very good and their 
Infantry march better than their appearance would lead one to 
suppose. 

The War Minister, General Putnik was Chief of the Staff in 
this war. 

Since 1908, great efforts have been made to improve the army 
with a very fair measure of success. The lack of cadres for the 
and line and of staffs for brigades, etc., in peace time , interfered 
largely with the training and also with the mobilization. Servia 
has always been a turbulent nation and till 1867 was a province 
of Turkey. Hatred of Bulgaria is as great as that she Has for 
Turkey, The present King was put on the throne by the army 
after the assassination of his predecessor in 1903. This has un- 
doubtedly had a great share in forcing on, the war with Bulgaria. 

One of ,the best ^ books I have read on' this- -subject 'is 
Through the land of the Serb/' an - -account of her travels in 
Servia and Montenegro by Miss Durham. , She describes both the 
country and the people in a most interesting manner. 

The inhabitants of Servia' are Serbs and of the same race as 
the Montenegrins ; they are however very different in their charac- 
teristics. The inhabitants of- Old Servia and the South Servians 
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are comparatively like the Montenegrins and are friendly with 
them. The further north one goes however the less becomes the 
the similarity to and friendship for the Montenegrin. 

The Serylans as a nation, are short, squat and slow. They 
drink an extraordinarily excessive amount of water and the 
whole natiori may be best described as being waterlogged. 

The great industry is pig farming. Like the Irish, one of the 
great faults of the people is that they are always ‘‘ up against the 
Government’’ and political intrigue is ever rampant. Their 
wants are few and they are quite without personal ambition. As 
a result of this the country is almost entirety unexploited. It is a 
rich pastoral land, greatly resembling England in the character of 
its landscape ; oaks and other trees and flowers common to 
England abound and it would well repay any money and trouble 
spent on it. 

Before the war, it was curious to note, how universal was the 
knowledge of, and the desire to avenge, the disgrace of Kossovo in 
1389 and to make Servia a great nation again. 

The army has undoubtedly made great strides in recent years. 
Its discipline is now undoubtedly very good. The extremely 
‘Mifhcile ” district of Monastir has been ruled by the Servian 
military authorities under martial law with great success and to 
the thorough satisfaction of the inhabitants. 

In these two wars the Servians have certainly provided the 
greatest surprise of all the nations. They were looked on as 
practically slaves by the Turks and nobody ever thought they 
would stand up to them in battle. Their organisation was not 
[‘good and their mobilization was slow, consequently they were 
looked on as the.weakest of the Allies except Montenegro. Then 
their physique was not supposed to be good and they were 
undoubtedly less civilised Than Bulgaria or Greece. In spite of 
all this they haye more than borne their share of the fighting in 
both wars as far as one can judge from the meagre reports yet to 
hand; their strategy, "*and tactical handling has been quite on a 
par with their physical courage and endurance, which all the 
correspondents speak of in terms of the highest praise. 
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MONTENEGRO. 

Mihiary Qiiahhes. I he Montenegrins are a wild and war- 
like mountain race. They never go unarmed. They know little 
of discipline as we understand it, but their system of tribal 

authority is very strict. They are of exceptionally fine physique 

and good guerilla fighters and they have proved in this war 

that th^^ can fight in the open and capture entrenchments as 

well. They somewhat resemble the Boers in their militarv 
characteristics. ^ 

I autocratic— the throne has been in 

the Danilo family uninterruptedly since 1697. He is the supreme 
head of the military forces of the principality. There is a 
Minister of War who is administrative chief of the army and is 
responsible to the Skupshtina. The War Office is not yet complete 
_ The system of training and organisation is wonderfully 
simple and complete and has stood the test of this war remark- 
ably well, even outside its own area. 

The total population of Montenegro is less than that of 
Bristol. It has been kept an independent kingdom largely owine 
to the influence of Russia, who used her as a foil to lustria? 
^uthern march. At the same time it is well to remember that 
anj people have endeavoured to annex Montenegro, but always 
success. Over this seas Montenegro escaped irl 
Russia s leading strings and set herself to win her Naboth’s 
vineyard, Scutari. s 

The reasons why this place was ot such importance to so 
many nations are as follows e to so 

M.,lr.,eg™ wanted it because it is the gate of the only pass 

through the bamer of mountains on the south east of herlat 

oTrares:,rrt“' 

-I"'’” "’anted Scutari kept from Montenegro because i. ■ 

the Roman Catholic metropolis of these parts and the seat If 
.n,».o„ary school, who have done a work as beneficial for cTvih 
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The old school of Austrian politicians aund strategists op- 
posed with all their might the occupation of any part on the 
eastern side of the Adriatic as a naval base by any other power 
for fear of their own fleet being bottled up. This has been the 
commonly accepted reason for Austria’s opposition to the occu- 
pation of Scutari by Montenegro, but on the face of it, it is a 
poor reason. What harm could a small state like Montenegro do 
to Austria, even if she did start a navy. Austria’s new school of 
politicians now work on the basis that as long as long as Aus- 
tria keeps a navy which is superior to that of Italy the question 
of ports in the Adriatic does not matter. 

Italy wanted Austria’s wishes in the matter of Scutari met 
because that gave her a fair pretext for pushing her own rights 
in southern Albania and acquiring Valona for herself. 

Rtissia whose diplomacy throughout had been successful at the 
expense of that of Austria, felt that she could kill two birds with 
one stone— appease Austria at no expense to herself and punish 
her wayward protege Montenegro by not backing her up in her 
demand for Scutari. 

Although Montenegro does not appear likely to benefit 
to any extent territorially out of the war, it seems that the 
greatest asset she is likely to obtain is to increase her pros- 
perity by making her internal and economic institutions like 
those of her new neighbour and ally Servia, whose nationality 
is the same as her own. Some people go so far as to recommend 
that she should merge her life in that of her more powerful 
neighbour. Whether this is a fair reward for her great sacrifice 
in men and money during the late war, may well be a disputed 
point. She lost 8,000 killed and died of disease f. e. 18 per cent, 
of her army or 5 per cent, of her total male population. A high 
price to pay and then be told the best thing you can do is to 
cease to be an independent kingdom after over 200 years. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY. 

I do not propose to go into the question of the topography 
of the country at any length— that, I think, explains itself very 
clearly from the map. The five great points to remember. ate ; 
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(1) In Bulgaria, Servia and Greece the railway systems were 
good and constructed with the idea of concentrating an army 
as quickly as possibly on the Turkish frontier. 

(2) In Bulgaria and Servia the roads were fair and plentiful. 

{3) In Turkey in Europe there was only one single line of 
rail from Constantinople in the east to Mitrovitsa in the west 
with a few branch lines from it. 

(4) The roads in Turkey in Asia are few and far between 
and those are worse than an Indian bullock track. The 
best are those in Thrace which were made hy the Romans and 
have not been repaired since. 

(5) Turkey in Europe ne., the theatre of operations, is divided 
into two by the Rhodope mountains — the eastern portion, f.e., 
Thrace, Is undulating grassland like the Orange River Colony, 
the western is wild, rocky and mountainous. 

The strategy I only propose to touch on very generally, there 
is really nothing new to be learnt from it. Looked at from a 
broad point of view the chief point of Interest is that the Turkish 
strategy was based on French lines, although the Turks had been 
trained by German officers. The strategy of the allies, on the 
other hand, followed more the German system; this again was 
strange because .the allies had mostly been trained in French 
schools. Both sides, however, were forced by circumstances to 
act as they did, and this it seems to me will always be the case. 

The chief problem that comforted the Turks was that of 
time and communications. There were two courses open to them. 
As I have already said the theatre of operations was divided 
into two — eastern and western— by the Rhodope mountains. 

■ The first course open to Turkey was to assume the offensive 
in both theatres and endeavour to defeat the Allies in detail, 
before they could concentrate. This however she was unable to 
do, because her communications were bad and so was her admi- 
nistration. Also a large number of troops had been' withdrawn 
from the west for the Italian 'campaign. ' For these reasons 
Turkey was forced to adopt the second course which was - briefly 
as follows. 
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(t) The operations in the western theatre were to be strate- 
gically defensive and subsidiary. An army based on Uskub was 
to hold Servia and Montenegro, another army based on Salonika 
was to hold the Greeks. 

(2) The operations in the eastern theatre were to assume 
the offensive as soon as possible. Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse 
were to form a strategic advanced guard behind which the Turkish 
mobilisation was to be completed. After this, Bulgaria was 
to be attacked and each of the Allies defeated in detail. 

The plan was sound, but it failed because the Turks were too 
slow, their organisation was bad and they had no supplies. 

The strategy of the Allies briefly was this : — 

To concentrate as quickly as possible, defeating on the way, 
any Turkish armies sent against them and finally to march on 
Constantinople. That place as the capital of Turkey and the 
centre of the Mahommedan religion must be their main objective. 

The tasks allotted to the various countries were — 

In the western theatre, Montenegro by an early declaration 
of w^ar was to keep the Turks occupied in Albania and northern 
Macedonia ; next she was to join in with Servia and march south 
wards, clearing Macedonia. 

Servia was to march south in two columns, joining up with 
Montenegro on the way and finally with Greece about Salonika. 
She was also to send as many men as she could spare to assist the 
Bulgarians in the eastern theatre. She actuall}?' sent 50,000. 

Greece was to clear the countr}^ about Epirus and Southern 
Macedonia and then be prepared to march with the other allies 
on Constantinople. Further, she was to obtain command of the 
JEgean Sea and prevent any reinforcements reaching the Turks 
from Asia Minor or from the east. 

By this strategy which was everywhere offensive and based 
more or less on the German system of parallel lines of advance 
Sofia was to be protected from Turkish attack from the south. 
It Is extremely interesting to compare this means of protecting 
the capital with that adopted by the Federals for the defence 
of Washington in 1862-65. Undoubtedly the Balkan Allies 'had' 
learnt at any rate one lesson from military history. 
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The Italo-Turkey War, the Turkish Government erisis in 
the summer of 19x3 and the Albanian disturbances, all combined 
to harass Turkey, at one and the same time, so as to weaken 
her to an extent almost unhoped for by her enemies. This was 
an opportunity which, if once it were allowed to slip, could not 
be expected to recur. Therefore all differences among the 
Balkan States had to be patched up and concerted action 
agreed on. 

The Allies maintained that the continued failure of the 
Turks to effect reforms in Macedonia, and the oppression to 
which the Christian inhabitants of that region were subject, 
called for drastic action on their part. They were strengthened 
in this demand by the fact that Albania had just got by force the 
concessions now asked for Macedonia. 

The Turks, ,.on the other hand, alleged that the anarchy in 
Macedonia was due to the Greek and Bulgarian insurgent bands 
who traversed the country provoking disturbances in the hope of 
forcing the intervention of the Powers. 

Be that as it may, the result of the causes just enumerated 
was that on September 30th, Bulgaria, Servla, Greece, and 
Montenegro had patched up their differences and agreed to act in 
accord. On that date orders were issued for the mobilization of 
these four armies and the Greek navy. In reply an Imperial 
Iradeh was issued in Constantinople on October ist, ordering 
the mobilization of the Turkish army. Both sides were enthusias- 
tically in favour of war and opposed to any concessions. 

After this events moved very quickly and in spite of all the 
efforts of the Powers for peace, Montenegro declared war on 
October 8th and on October 17th Turkey was at war with Bul- 
garia, Servla and Greece as well. 

This was the result of a process of gradual development as- 
sisted by an ante bellum mobilization and it is not really known 
who actually declared war first. AH the Great Powers remained 
neutral, 

■ LESSONS TO' BE. LEARNT.' FROM THE WAR. 

I think this wmr has proved to us the truth of the saying of the 
Archduke Charles of Austria ^VThe germs of defeat and national 
ruin may be contained in the first preparation for war/^ 
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As an instance I may quote the case of the Roumanian army 
wh,ch m.ts three weeks advance south through Bulgaria S 
three men killed m action, but over 400 died of disease. 

This^ shows that the lessons in military hygiene to’ be learn- 
ed from the Japanese m 1904 had not been grasped by either side. 
Of communications in the field the Turks had none, consequently 
co-operation was an impossibility. In both the Bulgarian and 
Greek armies the field cables and telephones worked extremely 
well, particularly in the latter. In all the Allied States, the sys- 
tem was followed that the man who was responsible for the 
making of the army in peace time had the handling of it 
m war After the disaster of Lule Burgas the Commander of the 
ruricsh Army of Thrace, Abdullah Pasha, was replaced by Nizam 

.'isia,whotvas also, and had been all along War Minister. 

iiiings then took a " - ’ - 


_ - turn for the better for the Turks, pointing 

again to the conclusion that the Bulgarian one man system is the 
best. Unfortunately Nazim Pasha was assassinated before it was 
possible to thoroughly prove or disprove this theor3^ 

One of the most important lessons of the war is the advan- 
tage derived by the Allies and to a less extent by the Turks, from 
the close secrecy which they maintained as to what they’ were 
doing during their operations ; not even Stonewall Jackson could 
ave rivalled the way in which friend and foe, military attache 
and war corespondent alike were deceived and often induced 
even to publish false information. 

With regard to the objectives governing the formation of a 
strategical plan, we learn that the two most important are still the 
destruction of the enemy’s armed forces in the field and the cap- 
ture of the capital. ■ 

The food suppty, also, as in former wars, was of vital im- 
portance. Events moved so quickty, that the question of finance 
during the war did not arise, but the question of finance, during 
the preparatory stages, was, as ever, all important. 

A new objective, or rather, a cause that has not been ap- 
parent in the wars of recent years, and that is religion, has been 
introduced by this war. One of the chief objectives of the Allies 
was to drive the Mahommedans out of Europe and to set 
free the oppressed Christians. 
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In the subsequent fighting among the allies themselves there 
ean be no doubt that the difference between the Greek and 
Bulgarian Churches, which were glossed over while making com- 

mon cause against the hated Moslems had broken out again and 

very much complicated the situation. 

There is no doubt that by their recent bickerings over the 
spoils of their war with Turkey, the Balkan States have entirely 
alienated the sympathies of the civilised world and forfeited all 
their original claim that theirs was a crusade against Mahom- 

mpdan tyranny over their oppressed Christian brethren in Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

Atrodttes— There is one point I just want to touch on, and 
that is the question of atrocities. As is usual in all wars, 
a lot has been written about atrocities on both sides. Iii 

Thrace, I think there is no doubt there were no atrocities. In 
Macedonia and Albania, however, there are guerilla bands 
of Bidgarians, called Komitadjes, who have waged war against 
the Turks for generations. On neither side has it ever been 
the custom to give quarter-women and children, combatants 

l u? .1 ‘captured, have always been 

.ulled. q he komitadjes joined in the war and to oppose 
them the lurks sent Bashi Bazouks. There is no doubfthat 
atrocities took place in these districts and war correspondents 
hearing of them have probably coloured the story of the war 
accordingly without understanding thoroughly the facts of the 
case. Now again in the fighting between the former Allies very 

circumstantial cases have been quoted of atrocities supposU to 
have been committed by both sides, principally the Bulgarians. 

I fancy however that the same solution still holds good In ad 

dition it is necessary to take into account the fact that the ve- 
neer of civilization over all the combatants is very thin and that 
the hatred is very intense. 

In any I do not think it is advisable to believe too much 
oi what one he^, otto earned away by the acconnts of 

either Side or of correspondents. ■ 

To sum up-there seems to be very little new strategy to 
be learnt ftom this war. and no great gemtral has been proSjeed 
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All the lessons of the past appear to be amply borne out 
and we learn once more that preparation for war must be long 
and thorough in peace time, and that when war comes, 
rapidity is the keynote and the blow must be a crushing one. 

That is all I have to say about the war between Turkey 
and the Allies, 

So far I have endeavoured to show you very briefly the 
causes of the war between Turkey and the Allies and the results 
of that war. Now let us turn to after events. Almost before 
peace had been declared the Allies were squabbling among 
themselves, as to the distribution of their conquests. 

Before ever the Allies went to war with Turkey they drew 
up a secret treaty among themselves at Sofia in September 1912. 

I have shown approximately in Map, 2 how they proposed to 
divide their winnings among themselves. Map 3 shows you 
how the Great Powers decided, by the Treaty of London, that 
the country should be apportioned. In order to keep the peace 
of Europe, Albania had to be made a kingdom on its own ; 
this deprived Servia, Montenegro and Greece of a lot of their 
fair winnings, but took nothing from Bulgaria. The three first 
named demanded compensation from Bulgaria, Servia demand- 
ing a triangle of country round Monastir and Greece one round 
Salonika; this Bulgaria refused to grant and feeling stronger 
than she really was, attacked the Allies with the object of cutting 
in between Greece and Servia and defeating them in detail. This 
she failed to do and was rapidly driven back on Sofia. 

At this period Roumania stepped in with an old standing 
demand for some territory on Bulgaria’s north eastern frontier. 
Turkey, seeing how Bulgaria was being defeated on all sides 
by her late Allies, took heart of grace again and pushed forward 
to Adrianople and the line of the Maritza. Bulgaria indeed 
gave up the substance for the shadow. The final distribution of 
the disputed territory is shown in map 4. 

The question of how the balance of power m 
affected by recent events in the Balkans is too big a one to enter 
in to here, but before I stop I should just like to draw your atten- 
tion to three facts. 
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(1) Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance. 

(2) Italy has just seized Tripoli in North Africa. 

{3) Italy wants Crete and the Aigean Islands. 

If Italy gets Crete and Algean Islands she has complete 
mastery over the entrance to the Suez Canal. 

Three more facts of interest are these. 

(1) Great Britain is a member of the Triple jEntente. 

(2) Greece is a firm friend of Great Britain. 

(3) The Suez Canal is of vital importance to us. 

. J that one of the causes of the war 

with Turkey was because Crete wanted to come under Greek 

rule. From the above facts I hope you will see whose claim’ it is 

o our interest to back in every possible way. 

To sum up, It appears to me that now that Turkey has been 
rom her old position the task of keeping the balance of 
power in Europe level as regards the Near East, must fall into 
JiCt^ands of Greece. This, at any rate, would suit Great Britain 

General Aylmer, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
aid that a great deal of valuable information had been put 
before them that afternoon. It took a great many years befL 
a campaign revealed its true significance and it was better to 
dy campaigns themselves than their lessons as evolved by 

lrr^a°d^tf fashions in what was called “military 
and those fashions were more readily influenced by such 

lessons. That was true of nm. 

“ Of art of war. There were a great 

many ways of doing the same thing in war, and because a 

victorious general adopted one way, that did n^ proveTarit 

was the only way. They must remember to do what they had 
» hand Roughly and whoU-haan.dly according to whMever 

^o„c ot „ “'aS 1“ oTclr 

ed what every one should have known before. But alas ' th™ 

he first %^as the vicious system of adapting our militarv 

td tnee. a lintited situation, wbi^, 

«Hed hnanena necessrties and our wan. of energy, .ellsa^c » 
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thoroughness. In this spirit Turkey came to the conclusion that 
a combination of the Allies against her was quite outside the 
bounds of practical politics (a very favourite expression of the 
economist) and that it would be pure waste of money to provide 
for such a ridiculous contingency. The strength and efficiency 
of an army was the barometer of a nation’s patriotism, and these 
things could not be calculated like a mathematical problem. 
And, again, Turkey trusted to the intervention of the Powers, 
instead of trusting to herself. Such trust in outsiders was cheap 
and was commanded only by those who had forgotten the old 
saying about not putting your trust in princes. General Aylmer 
also drew attention to the forces that these poor and small 
Balkan States put into the field and kept there. The audience 
were asked to mark well the expensive power of the peace 
organization. On an average one thousand men were turned 
into six thousand. There was another system which a few ultra 
conservative nations stuck to, viz. turning one thousand men into 
six hundred. Of course the fighting value of each man of the six 
hundred was greater than that of each man of the six thousand, 
but the six thousand would simply overwhelm the six hundred. 
The depreciation of numbers and undue exaltation of efficiency 
(with a big E ” ) was only correct a very little way. It was a 
theory dear to the hearts of the unpatriotic who did not choose to 
make any sacrifice for the good of their country. He disagreed 
with the view that 2nd line troops were worthless. This was only 
true if they had no organization. In conclusion, General Aylmer 
called attention to the necessity of starting organization at the 
top, a principle which the Balkan States understood. The 
Government of a country must have a correct mentality before 
a proper organization was even possible. In this Turkey failed 
miserably. Not only the rulers but the people must be whole- 
hearted in the cause if an army was to be organized in a manner 
which was calculated to ensure success. It was better to suffer 
the ill of a very large recurring financial outlay in expenditure 
on the military forces than to endure the ignominy of national 
chaos and financial cataclysm brought about by defeat 
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any reader of the war in France to go somewhat into details. He 
will find that the riigimenis de ligne were formed of the regular 
battalions brought over from Algeria and he will find that the 
n'pmaits de marche were formed from companies taken from the 
different depots of the regular regiments which had originally 
gone to the front. It must be realized that in peace time each 
regiment of the regular army was organized in 3 battalions of 8 
companies each, but that only 6 companies per battalion were 
mobilized for war. The companies thus left at the depots were 
then combined into a 4th battalion, and by putting 3 of these 4th 
battalions together a rt^giment de marche was formed. To under- 
stand the mobiles and mobilises one must go back to the various 
attempts to form a French territorial army as a part of its regular 
active army, hi 1851 a law had been passed establishing the 
principle of universal service in a garde nationale. Exceptions to 
service were numberless and units were only to be organized in 
certain named communes. Members of this force could not be 
ca led on for service outside their commune unless they speciallv 
vo unteered. By 1870 only 51 battalions had come into being 
but by a succession of laws in 1870 hundreds of detached com- 
panie.^ and battalions sprung up, formed of men who did not 
come under the conditions of service in the gardes mobiles i^^hich 
will be explained shortly). The majority of these units formed 
the guide naitonale sedentaire, while those which were sent to 
swell the held forces were known as mobilisSs. 

The greater portion of the field force after Sedan were com- 
posed of units of the territorial army whose organization had 
been Marshal Kiel’s pet child-the gardes mobiles. That astute 
war minister with the lesson of t866 fresh in people Vm nds 
brought out, in X868, his scheme for a second iLe army AB 
men between the ages of 17 and 40, who were unmarried or 
dovers without children, and who had not been taken for the 

hablo ,0 sarv.cc tor j jcars, Exceptions, however, were nt! 
ious anc training was to consist of 15 dailv drilk • ' h 

was ,0 find so many con, panics! hJ,Uo„ ^ Zf 
tones, accord.ng ,o its p„pn,a,io„. b„, there wa ° fi n' 
Mrengt , and some battalions were aooo strong. The intenfiL 
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was to raise 318 battalions and 12^ batteries, but the combina- 
tion of the death of Marshal Niel with the parliamentary opposi- 
tion to expenditure on arnianients, reduced the means of raising 
the force to so low an amount that nothing had been completed 
when war broke out in 1870. Nor had the Ministry of War given 
any thought to the manner in which these units w^ere to fit in to 
a war organization. Thus the outbreak of war found everything 
in a state of chaos and it was long before the majority of the 
territorial units could receive any equipment. In July it was 
decreed that brigades and even whole divisions should be formed 
of these units but, later, wiser councils prevailed and we find, in 
Botirbaki’s Army of the East, brigades composed of gardes mohi^ 
les and regular units (albeit depot companies) in nearly equal 
numbers. The garde nationale mobile also provided a cer- 
tain number of irregular mounted corps which liowever worked 
independently. 'Fhe cavalry brigades attached to Bourbakls 
army were composed of regular regiments and regiments de 
marche^ Tremendous efforts had to be made to organize batter- 
ies, — of material there was sufficient in the arsenals, but the 
establishments had to be hastily raised and trained in a few 
artillery depots. 

Nothing shows the inherent weakness of such a force so 
much as the recruitment of the corps of officers. The companies 
and squadrons of the regiments de marche were officered by 
those who had long since retired but who returned with the rank 
in which they had left; by warrant officers of gendarmerie; and 
by officers of the Navy and Marine. Prior to September the 
officers of the garde nationale had been drawn from the pen- 
sioned list and had been nominated by the Emperor, but there 
was such a strong measure of dissatisfaction in the ranks that the 
Government of National Defence decreed that units should elect 
their own officers : generals of divisions were also given powers 
to grant commissions and make promotions to any grade. In 
fact where nothing had been foreseen and no steps had been 
taken to give a training to the cadres of the territorial army, 
every conceivable means had to be biought into play merely to 
fill the ranks of cadres, and then trust to luck that men would 
become leaders because they were put to lead. 
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Apart from whether the French idea of what a territorial 

army shou d be was sufficient or not, the outbreak of war -; 
870 found notmng done, and the invasion of France in the 

autumn was met by a nation whose sacrifices and whose genius 
for organ.aation have never been equalled, and yet it faidl 
VT machinery which war brings into play 

Franc.::: 

Ha. ^..::et;a.:rrc„:L':£“r 

o-e :..d oT; 

r. f evident that the Government annointed 

ram etta with special powers to take ch'irge of affairs ffe ' 

F .3 .nrn appoin... a M. de Fr.ycine, af chi.f „t ^ 

Cab.„.,. Bom .8.8, became S 

.1 miiimg engrneer; from 1858 to i86a he had, however been 

'hours he at On joining the government at 

a ,• rife'ade Loverdo, who combined the functions of an 

t jLitant-general as regards mobilization with those of a Chief 
of a General Staff as regards operations and training! a^d a 
Oe e.d T lomas who was a sort of Director-general of Odnance 

Quartermaster-general’s duties were under a M Ferot lar I " 
at the head of the Wesftrrrn u ^ t emt, lately 

FrPTrr-- * u v'estern railway administration, M de 

Freycinet, however, placed little reliance on the advice of the 

latter gentleman hml I , secretary. This 

bis A»ria 

»-si«rHnrbee„„„nb,...discover™;:::™^^^^^^ 

™e..,e<,cc„p..h.„ „( .hn. .own b, LGermtron .b'e r 
Uecembe, and .he re.rea. of U.e Rench Army in ,wo directions^ 
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the i6th and 17th Corps under Chanzy westward and the 15th, 
1 8th and 20th to the south and south east. By the 12th Decem- 
ber these latter corps had concentrated round Bourges; mean- 
while Bourbaki had taken over their command from Aurelle de 
Paladines. Their retreat from Orleans had been carried out in 
the greatest disorder and they had only been saved from destruc- 
tion by Frederick Charles recalling his III and X Corps from the 
pursuit. Bourbaki was only prevented from retreating further 
soutfi than Bourges by the insistence of Gambetta, and the next 
few days were spent in giving his demoralized units some rest 
and in making some attempt at reorganization. Thus during 
the first days of December the attempts both of the army in 
Paris to break out and of the armies of the Loire at Orleans to 
advance to the relief of the besieged capital had failed disas- 
trously. Immediately investing Paris were 8 German corps and 
2 cavalry divisions: in the north Manteufel after defeating 
Farre at Amiens had his ist corps facing Brland’s 20000 at 
Havre with his VIII corps and 3rd cavalry division near Amiens, 
about to move against Faidherbe and his 43000: between 
Orleans and Vendome Chanzy with his 2 corps was for the 
moment checking Prince Frederick Charles and the Grand Duke, 
who had altogether 4J- corps and 2^ cavalry divisions, the re- 
maining f corps and ^ cavalry division being in the vicinity of 
Orleans watching towards Bourges, 

The daily life of the investing force round Paris depended 
on its single line of communications which ran through Chalons 
and Nancy* To the north of this line was the 14th division near 
Mezieres, to the south was Zastrow with the I3tli division of his 
Vllth Corps approaching Chatillon-sur-Seine eii route for Auxerre 
where he was to link the German forces at Orleans with those at 
Dijon. These latter were the Baden division (of 2 brigades), 
a Prussian brigade and i cavalry brigade composing the 
XlVth corps under Von WerdeP’k the ist reserve division 
was investing Belfort. At Autun was Garibaldi's ‘ arni}^ ' of 
12,000, at Nults was Crenier s division of 10000, while at Lyons 
2 divisions were being formed which with Cromer’s force was 


The 4th reserve division joined Werder about the 16th December. 
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to form the new 24th corps: Besan?on had a garrison of some 
10,000 armed men. Langres was still in the hands of the French. 

It was evident that, whatever part the other forces in France 
p ay ed, It must be with an army gathered from the South that 
the next great blow must be struck. The question was in what 
direction should it fall ? ^ 

P,cvi„„ ,0 ,h. disa..er ol Orleans Ihe intention had been 

tor the French arm.es ot the Loire to advance directly oh Paris 
and thns create a diversion .vhich would have perhaps permitted 
he army Pans ,0 break out. A similar move, now, with a 
lo.ce less by half .n numbers, whose line ot advance would be 
w.th.n easy str.k.ng distance ol Prince Frederic Charles, was 
doonaed to la, lure. Yet this was the course which the diiecto, 
Gambetla, now at Bourges, forced on Bonrbalti, though as a eon- 

cess,outoBo„,hakiadd,„urviaLaCharitdwm;.gre:dto.^^ 

to Montarg.s. On the ,8th December Bonrbaki issued his orders 

tfta “'•l-e plot from Ga.m- 

betta ,M. de Frejc.uet, however, had puite ditterent ideas as 
to . hue oloperahous tor Bourbaki's army, and at .,.40 tele- 
gmphed ,0 Gambetta that he too had a plan which he and h s 

nend de Serres had careluily though, out. and that he w. 
end.ng de Serres with a letter ot explanation. The complete 

theWa,. I he plan which it disclosed, fraught with such 

consequeuees throngl. the manner in which it w.^ carried o„ 
bistorv'VTT" “ *, ‘J-itabie' 

a.aobeT:pTr:T“,Tb^^^ 

t.tr Diiot cT:r.hi:''To:"td";nr ""t” “ 

Bourges with the i<th corn- • i ^ arsenal at 

ad af Besancl t D''L:Tk;„"’'r " ^ 

threaten the vital line of co.nm’unicatior-" Cinnn' 
shonid be able ,0 keep the Germans opposed to b\'L oT 
long enough ,0 proven, ti.em iuterl.riu J TIJ "F' 

Bettor,, and the North.™ fo,.„sses wiit be ^ised aTortTlnTT: 
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Unfortunately de Freycinet’s reference to Belfort led to the 
interpretation being put on it that raising the siege of Belfort 
was as much a portion of the role of the Army of the East as 
threatening the communications. From subsequent events it 
appears that M. de Freycinet’s confidant, de Serres, also failed to 
realise what the army’s real objective was meant to be. 

M. de Serres arrived at Bourges on the morning of the 19th 
and found general Bourbaki about to take leave of Gambetta: 
although Gambetta actually read the letter before Bourbaki 
left, he said no word to him of its contents. After Bourbaki’s 
departure Gambetta and de Serres argued about the merits of 
their respective plans, the former adding that the march for 
Montargis had now begun and it was too late to change. i\I. de 
Serres persisted, and finally Gambetta said ‘ overtake Bourbaki, 
and if he accepts your plan I agree to it too.’ M. de Serres lost 
not a moment, and found Bourbaki at Baugy’*" at about 5 p. m 
At 6 p. m, de Serres was able to despatch a telegram from an 
office 5 miles distant to say ‘matter arranged’! It had taken 
inside half an hour for the Commander in Chief of the army on 
which depended the fate of France to grasp, and agree to, an 
entirely new' plan of operations. De Serres did not even show 
Bourbaki the letter but unfolded the plan in his own words:— 
that explanations in such an interview w’ould be fruitful of 
misunderstanding is not surprising. 

Apparently Bourbaki gathered that his objective after cap- 
turing Dijon wcas Belfort, and that not till after the siege of that 
place had been raised was he expected to move against the 
line of communications, and then his line of operations was to be 
via Langres. Thus not only was he prepared to waste valuable 
time m going some 90 miles eastw'ard from Dijon keeping at a 
distance of 80 miles from, and parallel to, the line of communica- 
tions, but to return 75 miles on the same course before he moved 
north. That this w-as his idea of his objective did not become 
apparent till the end of December. It w’as conclusively proved, 
both by his own evidence and that of his chief staff officer in the 

enquiry after the war, that de Serres himself had misinterpreted 
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de Freycinet’s plan. Bourbaki may well have thought on the 
19th December that the retaking of Dijon was quite enough to 
think about at that time and so did not worry about the rest. 
Gambetta in his evidence implied that by temperament and 
inclination Bourbaki was only two willing to move east rather 

than north,— to the circumference of the storm circle rather 
than its centre. One must remember that Bourbaki’s recent 
career had laid him open to the suspicion of being half hearted 
in the cause of the republic. Son of a Greek colonel, he was 
born m 1816; during the Crimean War he had commanded the 
Algcnan troops; in the war in Italy he was commanding a 
division ; in 1870 he commanded the Guard corps, and was shut 
up in Metz with them after Gravelotte ; then he had been allowed 
to leave Metz and visit the Empress Eugenie in England in con- 
sequence of a message received at the hands of one Recrnier 
which turned out to be false. The Prussians, for some reLon, 
refused to allow him to return to Metz, and after receiving a 
command in the North of France he was sent by Gambetta to 

command the Army of the East after the disaster at Orleans 
It may well be that Bourbaki felt his untrained and heterogen- 
eous force was not fit to meet the victorious German troops. The 
truth would appear to be that he was a man of weak character 

end no talent, and was not capable of rising to such a situation. 

It will be found that it was M de Serres who commanded the 

rmy o t le Last, -and it will be remembered that M de Serres 
rad evidently faded to grasp the true objective of France’s last 
army as outlined in his master’s plan. 

Garnbetta was apparently much impressed by M de Serres 
and forthwith gave him unlimited powers to arrange matters 
IX. oerres interpreted this by giving direct orders to all manned 

of people with the result that eventually he called down on him- 
sdf a severe reprimand from de Freycinet, who told him to mind 
h.s own husmess, which lay only with Bourbaki. It was a 
cunous situation :-a young e.x-railway engineer accredited to 
the headquarters in the field as the representative of the War 

u his pocket a warrant to relieve the Commander in Chief of 
duties when he felt inclined !-Meanwhile there was a differ- 
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ence of opinion between Gambetta and de Freycimet as to the 
cominand o{ operations in the east which ended in a compromise 
by which Garibaldi with his ‘army of the Vosges’ was to be 
independent of Bourbaki, who was to command only the i8th 
20th. and 34th corps ; nevertheless they were to cooperate with 
one another at the instance of Bourbaki. Later on it appeared 
t at Bourbaki was basing his operations on the fulfilment of 
various promises by de Serres on behalf of the Government which 
he was not in the position to make. Nor were affairs simplified 
at headquarters by Bourbaki’s aide-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Leperche, arrogating to himself the functions of the chief of the 
staff with whom Bourbaki was not on good terms. 

As soon as de Serres had got Bourbaki’s acceptance to the 
change of plan he busied himself with the arrangements for 
moving the 18th and 20th corps and a brigade of the 15th corps 
by rail to Chagny and Chalon. 

The transportation of these af corps for a distance of 100 to 
130 miles IS pregnant with lessons as to the use of railways in 
war time, for the manner in which movement is to be carried 
out and controlled under war conditions must be foreseen and is 
as much a part of the organization for national defence as is the 

training of tile national army. 

By October 1870 the working of the French railways had 
become considerably dislocated owing to the German invasion 
and particulariy to the investment of Paris into which converged 
all the principal lines. By a decree dated i6th October *the 
managements of the various railway administrations were asked 
to take steps to ensure the civil service over the lines available 
jjiving way to military traffic whenever necessary. In order to 

ensure a methodical and rapid military traffic it had to be laid 
down by the Goverment that no military train was to be kept 
longer than two hours at a junction where two systems met. No 
company was to decline to run military trains on the ground of 
danger owing to the proximity of the enemy; the military 
authorities were to be the judge of the advisability or otherwise 
of a movement. ^ On the 23rd October the Government decreed 
that a mere notification to a station master by a duly accredited 
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delegate was sufficient authority for the suspension of all civil 
traffic. By these and other decrees the technical working of the 
railway was entirely subordinated to military authority but 
at the same time the railway authorities were held responsible 
for the proper working of the traffic, -a contradiction which was 
to be tlie cause of future trouble. 

The fact that it was found necessary to promulgate such 
decrees shows to what a small extent the Government of France 
had been able to control the working of the railways in the first 
part of the war for military purposes. Regulations for military 
taffic had indeed been neglected alike by the Government and 
by the military authorities. It is true that in March 1869 at the 
instance of Marshal Niel a joint committee of high military and 
rai way officials had sat and had presented a most e.xcellent 
report with clear directions as to how the railways were to be 
put to the best use ; how traffic was to be controlled ; what the 
relations between the railway and military authorities were, and 
how the purely military regulations for entrainment and detrain- 
«<i «c., etc were to be ameoded. Nothing had been done when 
war was declared in Jnl, ,870. Railway employes were even 
summoned to jom the colours at the very time that they were 
most requtred on the railways. The regula.ions were antiquated 
complete and , 11 -su.ted. Mote thought had beeu giv!„ to 

measures by which the military department should get^milltary 

wuld be compelled to put stock at the dispolarof thT^rmy 
There was no actual co-ordinating authority; there were no 

pre-arrangements for the movement of the army to the hoX 
train? examined; 

orders for trainslllro^t"^ 

came from all manner and kind of authority 

4.000 ariy^iii^idirhTd'bir ^pon^’af ;r 
rtttribJLITo^he f 4 llnT^rst 

and the soporhuman efforts oUh^railLyrffilt^ 
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To return to M. de Serres : — ^At 3 a. m. of the 19th the Traffic 
Manager of the Lyon Mediterranean Railway received a tele- 
graphic communication from de Freycinet at Bordeaux asking 
him to proceed at once to Bourges and put himself in com- 
munication with M. de Serres at that place, as it was probable 
that his company would be called on the next day to make 
some special arrangements. M. de Audibert went at once to 
Bourges and on the morning o£ the 30th met M. de Serres who 
informed him that arrangements must be made to move 
Bourbaki’s corps as rapidly as possible from La Charlte and 
Nevers on Chagny and Chalon without interfering with the 
move of the 24th corps from Lyons to Besan9on, arrangements 
for which had already been made. M. de Audibert pointed out 
that almost all his company’s available stock had been accumu- 
lated at Lyons for the 24th corps and that it would be necessary 
to call on the Orleans railway to provide the greater portion, if 
not all, of the stock with which to move Bourbakl’s army. 
M. de Taille, the representative of the Orleans compan}^ was 
present at the meeting and M. de Serres impressed on him the 
necessity of suspending civil traffic so as to set free the stock. 
M. de Audibert at once telegraphed to suspend immediately the 
civil traffic on the main lines of his company and to reduce ths 
traffic on other lines, Through delays in the telegraph service 
these messages, though sent off at 10-30 a. m. 20th, did not 
reach their destination till 10-30 p, m. that night and 7-15 a. m. 
on the 2ist, so that the whole of the 20th was wasted. 

On the 20th Bourbaki’s army continued its march to the 
Loire with the exception of the ist division of the 15th corps 
which received orders just before it marched to remain where it 
was, about 2 miles west of Bourges. Orders reached the 20th 
corps on the 2ist in time for it to concentrate its cavalry 
and artiiier35^ near Nevers railway station and its infantry near 
Saincaize railway station; the units then received orders for 
their entrainment for Chalon which was to commence that 
night. The orders did not reach the i8th corps until that corps 
had begun its preparations for the march northwards on the 
22nd from its bivouacs north and north-east of La Charlte. 
Entrainment was to begin on the evening of the 21st; the 
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corps supply columns were to move by road If r 

impossible to obtain stock in time for^th^ ' 

mence on the 21st and th^ fi . ^ ^ movement to com- 

till midnight aist— 32 nd and the llriy ft, 

gether 62 battalions 21 satnH ' ^ ^^s of the 32nd. Alto- 

and the movement iCas not ti^tlt 

•'i' 

at Lyons to move the 2 rl.N/ * r t ^ stock tied up 

Besanpon was not released, W the Lyons to 

move for another 8 davs r'h to 

coips was fonher 

those units of the 20th corps which^d n t T' 

^7th to Dole, consequent on the ^ detrained on 

Germans. This presented dilhcutierrsThTr 

broken near Dijon and tlie r " Dijon was 

Lons Le Sauniers meant a dltourrf Mapon, Bourg, 

track with many stiff gradients The ^ a single 

Chalon direct to Dole but asl^h ‘ u" ^ 

wanted ballasting the railwav ‘completed and still 

Nevertheless at the insistanc 7 of M dTT 

the line on an engine) it wdq fT* (who went over 

arrived at Dole at 8 p. m on theVqTf the first train which 
miles in 8 hours). ' ' ^ Chalon at ii a. m. (50 

All this time the weather had been friahff , o, 
had commenced falling on the o-', wi n ' ^ and snow 
waiting to entrain they had contC a L Aroops were 
reason than that it was not the cust 

corps alone lost 4P00 men, tk r^d if th'”"^’ 

No sooner had Bourfaaki renortcd +1. 
to meet the somewhat unexpected r' ^ had taken 

tmn of Dijon hy Werder than do Fref 
tie the hands of the Commander inVh f 
morning of the 20th de Frevcinet t ! ^'1 the 

. ,„p„ ev:;“::r;ri: 

s le exact positions of the 
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troops and the proposed plans for next day so that he might 
if necessary send him instructions for the morrow’s operations ! 
At the sariie time he telegraphed to de Serres that no decision 
was be taken without his (de Freycinet’s) approval. Thus all 
fiirthef operations were to be directed from the War Minister’s 
office at Bordeaux : — that Bourbaki accepted such a situation 
is evidence enough of his weaknesss of character. 

During the afternoon of the 28th Bourbaki sent two des- 
patches to de Freycinet which shows clearly what his idea of 
his next hiove was. With Cremer and Garibaldi in position 
north and north-west of Dijon he intended concentrating the 
i8th and 20th corps between Auxonne, Dole, Pesmes, and 
Dampierrre, thence he would advance with the corps mov- 
ing from Besanpon, against Werder whom he assumed would 
retire on Gray, and probably on Vesoul. If he could occupy 
Vesoul, and Garibaldi then moved across to the Vosges between 
Vesoul and Belfort, the siege of the latter place would neces- 
sarily be raised. 

At midnight de Freycinet replied that he agreed. It was 
firom this moment that de Freycinet’s original plan assurhed its 
altered shape ; and it should be marked that the alteration was 
agreed to by the War Minister himself. In his despatch agreeing 
to the move on Vesoul de Fre^rcinet added his congratulations 
on the good feeling that existed between Bourbaki and de Serres 
who, he said, was prepared to give him very useful information. 
Such advice, however, was in no way to embarass Bourbaki’s 
decisions for which he alone was responsible ; a contradiction, 
if ever there was one, to his order that all plans were to be 
subjected to his own approval. 

Here it will be well to leave the self sacrificing army of 
France, bivouacking in the snow, partially clothed, ill equipped, 
absolutely untrained, face to face with certain defeat because the 
leaders of the nation had said an organized territorial army 
would cost too much and the nation was not ready for such a 
course. And at its head a general, fully realizing his army’s 
faults, egged on to action which could have only one end, and 
at the same time interfered with in all his operations by an ex- 
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mining engineer, as war minister in an office 300 miles away 
W' h another ex-mgi„eer at his own elbow in whose pocket was 
authority for disgracing him at such time as he pleased. 

iVofo:— Books chiefly consulted were the volumes, in the French cffi • , 
account of the war, dealing with the organization of national defence in the 
provinces, and Bourbakis operations in the East. * 


Table showing constitution of Bourbaki’s army, and other 
forces, in the operations in the East. (January 1871). 



Note, 


-Corps of Fraucs-tireurs and ^claireurs 


are omitted. 
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■ The #?oj/af Indiai^ tWarine. 

A History of the Government Sea Service in India from the earliest 

times, ( Continued.) 

Commander E, J. Headlam, f.r.g.s., f.r., met. soc. 


During the latter part of the i8th century a small squadron 
of the Marine was constantly and actively employed in the Per- 
sian Gulf from Muscat to Bussorah. In 1768 a small squadron 
under Captain Price assisted Sheikh Nassur of Bushire in his 
attempt to recover the islands of Kharga and Kharrack which 
were in the hands of the notorious Meer Mohunna. The expedi- 
tion however failedj largely owing to the cowardice of the Per- 
sians, and as the squadron was entirely inadequate without their 
co-operation, it was withdrawn after suffering considerable losses. 
In 1775 the Persian Gulf scfuadron consisting of the Revenge 
frigate of 28 guns, Eagle of 16 guns, and Success ” a ketch of 
14 guns, was lying in the Shatt-al-Arab and assisted the Turks 
in the defeat of the Persians attacking Bussorah, fears being 
entertained that the Persian fleet, which was very considerable, 
might push up the river. The Marine force set to work to con- 
struct a barricade or bridge of boats across the river below 
Bussorah, a difficult task considering the breadth of the river and 
the small means at hand. They seem however to have successfully 
carried out the work as Parsons writes: — ^‘Our Marine officers 
and men have been very active in placing the anchors, chains, 
and cables, and bringing their boats to their proper moorings, $0 
as to form the bridge or rather barricade, as a sufficient number 
of boats could not be procured, so as to be close enough together 
to admit planks to be laid down from boat to boat, nor, indeed, 
was it necessary' as every boat’s bow was hauled under the chain 
and then fastened, and at the distance of about 60 feet another 
boat, and so on, quite across the river, either under the chain or 
cables. At the same time one of the boat’s anchors and cables 
was carried out from the bow of each boat, and another from 
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the stern, so as to enable it to resist the tide, whether flood or 
ebb, without bearing too liard upon the anchors to which the 
chain and cables were fastened/’ 1 wo days after the barricade 
was completed the squadron worked down the river and attack- 
ed and put to flight the Persian fleet which had been assem- 
bling at the mouth of the river. 

The hardships endured by officers and men in the Com- 
pany’s ships in the Gulf at this time were very great, the ships 
were small and ill adapted for hot weather, the height between 
decks being generally insufficient for even a moderate sized man 
to stand upright, and cockroaches, rats, and other vermin swarm- 
ed, The ships were often in the Gulf without a change for as 
long as 3 years and the food was very bad, fresh supplies being 
scarce, indifferent salt pork and beef with mouldy biscuits form- 
ing the staple diet. Fresh water except when the ships were 
in the Shatt-al-Arab river was also very scarce, brackish, and 
unwholesome, the consequence being that officers and men alike 
suffered much from scurv}^ fevers, boils, attd other diseases. 

In iy 8 o the ships of the Bomba}?' Marine formed part of the 
squadron under Sir Edward Hughes which co-operated in the 
suppression of Hyder Ali; and in December two years later 
(1782) a squadron , under Commodore Armytage, who flew the 
broad pennant on the “ Bombay” acted in concert with General 
Mathews on the Malabar coast and helped to capture Rajaman- 
drug, Merjii, Kundapur, Annanpur and Mangalore In brief, 
there was hardly a naval engagement in Indian waters during the 
latter half of the eigliteenth century in which the Bombay Marine 
did not play a part; and it rendered excellent service in co-opera- 
tion with the ships of the Royal Navy, at the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, Trincomalee, Jafnapatam and Colombo. Among minor 
engagements may be mentioned two which call for special notice. 
In 1797 ‘‘Vigilant” 6 guns commanded by Lieutenant Hayes 
had been despatched on a political mission to the Hakim of 
Soumiani and while crossing the Gulf of Cutch was attacked by 
four pirate ships, each of which was more than double her size. 
After three hours desperate fighting, during which she had two of 
the enemies’ vessels on each side, the ‘‘ Vigilant” managed to 
drive them 'off with great loss. 
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In l8oo on the 22nd of November the Intrepid’' (snow) 
carrying 10 guns (6 pounders) commanded by Captain Hall 
fought a desperate action with a French privateer 12 guns (9 and 
12 pounders) and greatly superior in size, off Muscat, Low in his 
“Historyr of the Indian Navy” thus describes the action. “Between 
9-30 when the first shot was fired and 11-45 a. m., the enemy, 
well aware of his vast superiority in men, (the “ Intrepid” being, 
as was usual with the Company’s cruisers under handed) rnade 
two attempts to run her on board and throw an overpowering 
force on the brig’s decks. With consummate skill and coolness 
Captain Hall manoeuvred his ship so as to baffle his adversary, 
while he maintained a well directed fire from his guns. Shortly 
before eleven the gallant officer received a mortal wound, but 
the action was continued by his First Lieutenant, Mr. Thomas 
Smee who was inspired by the indomitable resolution of liis coni- 
niander. The men stood to their guns with equal spirit, though 
latterly the action was fought within half pistol-shot, and on 
each occasion that the privateersmen tried to board over the 
stern, they repelled them with great slaughter. At length the 
enemy found that they had met their match, and a little 
before twelve the Frenchman made all sail away. The 
“Intrepid” was too much cut up aloft to give chase, 
but In half an hour her officers and crew having with 
commendable smartness, refitted her rigging, bent new sail, and 
rove new braces which had been shot away, she was under a press 
of canvas in pursuit. The enemy, however, owing to her superior 
sailing qualities, escaped. The “ Intrepid ” lost her captain who 
died on the 30th of November, and 5 men killed, and both her 
Lieutenants, Messrs. Smee and Best, Mr. Harriott, midshipman, 
the boatswain and nineteen men wounded. The crew with which 
this action w^as fought consisted of only 40 Europeans, two thirds 
of vvhoni were Marine Society’s boys from the “ Warspite” and 
about the same number of sepoys and lascarsd’f 

A Siiow only diflers froar a bng in having" the boom mainsail hooped to a 
try sail mast, a spar which is unknown Ja a brig, but which is carried in a snow 
.close ,to,„the .mast. 

f Hist* of L Nt Low VoL .I.pp,, .-.209. - ■■ 
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At this time losses however were heavy in the Marine, and 
much reduced the strength of the service. The “ Intrepid” shortly 
after the action just mentioned, was despatched in company with 
the cruiser “ Comet” to the China Seas to search for the Com- 
pan3’’s ship “Talbot” which had long been missing but nothing 
was ever heard of any of the three ships and their fate; whether 
taken bj' pirates or lost in cjxlone or typhoon is shrouded In my- 
stery. The “ Revenge” also one of the finest vessels in the Marine, 
having on board a picked crew and commanded by Captain 
Hard}’- one of the most experienced officers in the service, 
foundered in a heavy gale with all hands. Shortly after the 
outbreak of war the cruiser “ Scorpion” which had taken 
part in the blockade of Pondicherry was captured bj’ the French 
on her way to England where she was taking the colours recent- 
ly captured at Pondicherry. In 1803 the brig “ Fly” 14 guns 
was also captured by the French privateer “ La Fortune” 38 
guns, commanded by the famous Captain Sourcouf, while carry- 
ing despatches and treasure in the Persian Gulf, Lieut. Mainwar- 
ing who commanded the brig was able however to sink his des- 
patches and treasure and thus prevented them falling into the 
enemy's hands. 

In August 1798 the new regulations for the service, which 
had been for some time under revision were finally issued by the 
Court of Directors. These regulations conferred relative rank 
with the officers in the array as well as a retiring pension for 
all officers, The pay of all was fixed at a certain rate, and the 
privilege of private trading which had up to that date been per- 
mitted to all members of the Marine service was formally prohi- 
bited. The duties of the service which up to now had been very 
vague and general were clearly laid down to be (i) The protec- 
tion of trade. (2) Suppression of piracy and general duties 
as vessels of war. (3) Conveying transport, and carrying troops 
if necessary. (4) The prosecution of maritime surveys in the 
east. 

A civilian superintendent who was appointed by the Direc- 
tors, was placed at the head of the service, and he was assisted 
by two senior officers one of whom was appointed Master Atten- 
dant, and the other Commodore, and both were appointed by 
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the Bombay Government,, these .with two senior Captains formed 
a Marine board to administer the service. The following shows 
the relative rank 'granted to the officers of the Bombay Marine 
under the new Regulations. ■ 

/ The Superintendent of the Marine to be next to Members of 
Council. The Master Attendant next to the Superintendent and 
senior to the Commodore. The Commodore to rank with a 
Colonel in the aniiy, senior Captains with Lieutenant Colonels, 
junior Captains with Majors, First Lieutenants with Captains, 
Second Lieutenants, with Lieutenants.-. Large .improvements , 
were also made in tlie internal econom.-}^- of the service, and sever- 
al large., and better, found, ships' w'ere .built, but the difficulty of 
getting, a satisfactory suppty of Europeans for the crews seem 'to 
have been very great, and the , discipline and therefore the effici- 
ency of the service suffered much- in consequence. Lieutenant 
Low, late Indian Navy writing of these times says The s^vice 
laboured tliroughcut its career under great disadvantages in 
securing a suitable supply of seamen, and at the period of which 
we write (1798) it lay in the power of the commanders of the 
King’s Ships to draft men out of the Company’s cruisers, though 
this power was later taken away- from' them. Except in war time, 
there was great difficulty , in ■procuring suitable hands for the 
ships, and, in later times,- when, the Indian Navy was armed 
with all the privileges of a ■ Naval-' service, the complements of 
the vessels of . war, so far as 'rega..rded the able bodied seamen, 
were -maintained at their necessary -strength by drafts from the 
jails. 

In 1802 the personnel of the the Bombay ’’ consisted of the 
Superintendent I\lr. Phillip Dundas, the Master Attendant, Cap- 
tain: Robert Anderson,' the Commodore Captain James Suther- 
land, 13 Captains 33 First Lieutenants, 21 Second Lieutenants, 
and 37 Volunteers.t The number of ships -and their armament 
at the same was as given in the following table. 


Hist, of I. N, Lov VoL I pp. 214 215, 
t Official list of Marine Officers Jan. 1. 1802. 
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Description. 

Name, 

Guns, 

Frigate 

Cornwallis 

■ ... 56 


... Bombay 

... : 38 

Sloop of War 

... Mornington 

*•. 22 

)» 

... Teignraouth 

16 

n 

... Ternate 

... 16 

Brigs 

... Antelope 

14 


Fly 

14 

Snows 

... Drake 

18 


... Panther 

' ... ' . 14 


... Viper 

14 


... Princess Augusta 

14 

» 

... Princess Royal 

... ' 14 


... Comet 

10 


... Intrepid 

10 

Ketches 

... Queen 

14 

JV 

... Rodney 

14 


Beside these vessels there were brigs and other vessels pur- 
chased into the service for special or temporary uses, as the 
“Swift” Star”, “Les Frers”, “ Vins”, “ Alert”, “ Assaye”, and 
others; and there were also some small craft and pattamars arm- 
ed with guns. 

Mr. Phillip Dundas the first Superintendent only re- 
tained the appointment for four years but during those four 
years he did much for the good of tne service in general, and for 
the welfare of officers and men in particular. He was succeeded 
by Captain William Taylor Money who retained the appoint- 
ment until 1813 and administered the service with as great 
success as his predecessor. 

In 1801 several of the vessels of the Bombay Marine partici- 
pated, in co-operation with the Royal Navy, in the Egyptian 
campaign under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the officers and 
crews engaged receiving the Egyptian medal. 

On the renewal of war with France the Indian Government 
despatched a squadron consisting of the “ Bombay”, 38 guns; 
“ Mornington”, 33 guns; “ Teigam .uth”, 16 guns; and other 
vessels under the command of Commodore John liayes, who flew 
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his broad pennant in the “Bombay**, and his duties were to pro- 
tect the trade in the Bay of Bengal. The following is a copy of 
the Commission from the Governor General in Council given to 
Commodore Hayes prior to his departure. 

“To John Hayes Esquire Captain in the Bombay Marine. 
“Greeting — Whereas open hostilities have taken place between 
“our Sovereign Lord the King, and the French and Batavian Re- 
“publics, and whereas we, the said United Company are duly 
“authorized and empowered, by virtue of divers charters in that 
“behalf, given and granted us by the predecessors of our said 
“Sovereign Lord, King of Great Britain^ France and, Ireland to 
“raise and maintain forces and armies, iioth by sea and land, and 
“to appoint such and so many generals, commanders, and other 
“officers as we shall think fit for the purpose of encountering and 
“resisting b}’' forces of arms all and every, the enemy and enemies 
“of our said Sovereign Lord the King and ourselves, and the said 
“enemies and ever}^ of them, their ship’s armour, ammunition, and 
“other goods to invade and destroy in such manner as in and by 
“the said Charters is provided, mentioned. Now we the said 
“United Company in consideration of the premises, and reposing 
“a special trust and confidence in your good conduct, loyalty, 

“and courage, do by these presents, and under, and by virtue of 
“the Royal Charter aforesaid, and all other powers in us vested, 
“constitute and appoint you, John Hayes, Esq., Captain in the 
“Bombay Marine, to be, during the hostilities aforesaid and 
“during our pleasure, and the pleasure of our Governor General 
“in Council, Commodore of all the ships and vessels employed in 
“our Naval and Bengal Marine Service, for and under our Presi- 
“dency of Fort William in Bengal, and of all our regular, extra, 

“and freighted ships whatsoever, wheresoever you shall fall in 
with them, and to take the command of the same as Com- 
“modore with the same authority as belongs to the Office of 
“Commodore in the Naval service of our said f.ord the King, 

“and in the same manner as used in the said service, and to be 
“Captain of the Bombay ships of war to be employed in our said 
“Naval and Marine service, against the said French and Batavian 
“Republics, and ail other nations and people, against whom you 
“may and shall be lawfully commanded to act during such 
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hostilities, either by proclamation issued by our Governor 
‘‘General in Council or by orders from our saic. Governor General 
in Council specially to you directed. You are therefore duly 
“to command, exercise, and keep in order and discipline, all 
commissioned officers, warrant officers, seamen and others 
subordinate to you, according to such authority, rules, powers, 
“and provisions, as in and by the said Charters, are mentioned, 
and contained, and as legally may be done, and we do hereby 
command them to obey you comformably thereto as their 
Captain, in which station you are to observe and follow all such 
“orders and directions as you shall receive from time to time from 
us, our Governor General in Council for the time being, in pur- 
“siiance of the trust hereby reposed in you ; and we do by these 
“presents authorize and empower you, John Hayes, Esq, by force 
of arms or otherwise, to apprehend, sieze, and take the ships 
“and goods belonging to the said French and Batavian Republic 
and all and every their subjects and people, being enemies of 
“our said Lord the King, and of ourselves, pursuant to the power 
and with in the limits in the said Charter for that purpose 
“mentioned and prescribed, and to bring the same to such port 
‘‘as shall be most convenient, in order to have the same legally 
•'adjudged and condemned as prizes. In witness whereof our 
Governor General in Council has hereuntc set our Common 
“Seal.’’ 

(Signed) “ Wedesby 
“Barlow^’ 

“ Udney ” 

During the three years that Commodore Hayes commanded 
this squadron it^ is a noteworthy fact that not one British mer- 
chant vessel bll into the hands of the enemy within the limits 
of his authority. One of the chief engagements fought was the 
recapture of the Fort of Mucku on the coast of Sumatra, which 
fell by assault after three days cannonading by tbe Bombay 
and « Castlereagh.^’ Commodore Hayes, who was one of the 
most distinguished of all Marine officers, was in 1808 appointed 
Deputy Master Attendant and Secretary of the Marine board in 
Bengal, and finally became Master Attendant. During the years he 
wa« in Calcutta he did much to improve the post and was a 
aaost ^ccessful administrator. 
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In 1805 the Bombay Marine frigates ‘‘ Cornwallis 56 guns 
and Bombay ” 38 guns were handed over to the Royal Navy, 
but against this reduction to the service there was a consider- 
able increase in stna ships arid between 1805 and 18x0 the 
following vessels were built in Bombay for the service, ‘‘ Prince 
of Wales/' ‘‘ Mercury,’’ “Benares/’ and “Aurora/’ sloops f 
war of 14 guns; Nautilus” brig, 14 guns, “ Vestal Ariel” 

“ Ps3?'che” and “ Thetis ” 10 gun brigs, and the “ Sylph ” schoon- 
er, 8 guns. 

In 1810 a squadron of the Bombay Marine consisting of 
the “Malabar” and “Benares” 14 guns, and the “Thetis,” 

“ Ariel ” and “ Vesta! ” 10 gun brigs, under the command of 
Captain R, Deane of the “Malabar” co-operated with the 
squadron of the Royal Navy under Admiral Bertie in the opera- 
tions which resulted in the capture of the island of Mauritius, 
and of the French strips in Port Louis, receiving, at the conclu- 
sion of the operations a special letter of commendation from the 
Naval Coniaiaader in Chief. Almost immediately after the 
return of this squadron to Bombay a squadron was again fitted 
out for active service, this time to co-operate with the Naval and 
Military forces in the conquest of Java. The chief command 
was given to Sir John Hayes who hoisted his broad pennant as 
Commodore on board the “Malabar” and who had resigned his 
appointment as Master Attendant at Calcutta in order to place 
his services at the disposal of the Governor General. The 
squadron consisted of the “Malabar,” zo guns, Captain Maxfield; 

“ Mornington 22 guns, Captain Robert Dean; “ Aurora 14 guns, 
Conimander Watkins ; “Nautilus” 14 guns, Comm inder Walker; 

“ Vestal” 10 guns, Commander Hall ; “Ariel” 10 guns, Com- 
mander Macdonald ; “ Thetis” 10 guns, Lieutenant Phillips; and 
“ Psyche ” 10 guns, Lieutenant Tanner. There were also 57 hired 
transports fitted out by the Marine, and several gunboats bring 
the total up to nearly one hundred sail. All the officers and men 
engaged in this expedition received the medal, and the Governor 
General in Council in a letter to Commodore Hayes dated May 
2nd 1812 conveyed to “the captains, officers, and men, compos- 
ing the squadron of the Marine employed under your orders the 
expression of His Lordship’s high approbation and applause/’ 
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Also in a despatch to the court of Directors, Lord Minto, xvhile 
in Java, on October 5, i8ri wrote as folio .vs “ I cannot conclude 
this dispatch without indulging myself in the satisfaction of 
bearing testiinon}' to the zeal and good conduct displayed by 
Commodore Hayes, and the captains, officers, petty officers and 
men employed in this important expedition ” Great bitterness 
was however felt by the officers and men alike when the rewards 
and honours for the expedition were given and nothing fell to 
the share of the Marine, Admiral Stafford had personally thanked 
the officers and men who had served under him, but he ap- 
parently omitted any mention of the Marine in his despatches, 
and this caused much ill feeling and bitterness between the two 
services. 

Two years after the capture of Java a small squadron 
consisting of the ‘-Malabar,” “Teignmouth” and “Aurora” 
were employed in the expedition undertaken against Panjeram 
Annam Sultan of Sambas, again in co-operation with a squadron 
of the Royal Navy, and military forces embarked on board the 
ships. The expedition was successful and the losses in action 
few, but the climate seems to have been extraordinarily un- 
healthy and the losses by sickness were enormous. Low in his 
“History of the Indian Navy ” writing of this expedition says 
“Though the loss in action was not considerable, the climate 
made dreadful havoc. A large number of the 14th Regiment 
died from fever and the ships of war also suffered to a similar 
extent. The ‘Malabar’ and “Aurora” lost many men, but 
the “Teignmouth” which remained after the others had left for 
Java was the greatest sufferer. Out of a crew of seventy five 
Europeans she lost two thirds, the natives on board suffering in 
an equal proportion, and, at one time, she had only one officer 
and eight or ten men fit for duty. So fatal were the effects of this 
e.xpedition on the officers of the Bombay Marine, owing chiefly 
to the long-continued exposure on boat duty during the blockade 
of the coast and in the operations up the Sambas river, that, out 
of twenty two officers in the Company’s ships, within a few 
years of their return to Bombay, only two remained in the 
service, the rest having died or been invalided.® 
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From the capture of Java until the island was given up to 
the Dutch by the British Government In i8i6 a squadron of the 
Company’s vessels was constantly employed protecting the trade 
from the hordes of pirates which abounded in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca and amongst the numerous adjacent islands. During the 
period the squadron had been stationed in these seas the ships 
had taken part in five important expeditions, namely the con- 
quest of Java and the operations against Palisnbag, Samarang, 
and Boiil. Meanwhile on the western coasts of India contin- 
uous warfare was being waged against the pirates of these parts, 
and expeditions were successfully carried out against Beit when 
the coasts of the Gulf of Catch were blockaded, and many pirate 
vessels were seized and destroyed. 

On the 30th of June 1815 after peace had been declared 
with America, the Company’s brig “ Nautilus ” 180 tons 14 guns 
with a crew of 30 European officers and seamen and 40 marines 
and lascars, fell in with the ilmerican full rigged ship “ Peacock” 
535 tons, 22 guns and 184 men. According to the official account 
by Commander Charles Boyce, commanding the Nautilus” the 
captain of the ‘‘Peacock” demanded his immediate surrender, 
and entirely ignoring his protests that peace had been declared, 
opened fire on the “ Nautilus.” The fire was returned and a brisk 
action was fought, until Commander Boyce finding the contest 
too unequal, and having lost many officers killed and wounded, 
■ and being himself severely wounded, reluctantly hauled down 
his flag. The “ Nautilus ” was then taken to Anjir, and the next 
day she was restored by Captain Warrington of the Peacock” 
who at the same time wrote the following letter to the Master 
Attendant at Anjir.” 

From Captain Warrington to Mr. Macgregor, Master At- 
tendant, Anjiri July 1st 1815. 

“ Sir,— In consequence of the information received from you, 
and the several different sources from which I have heard that a 
peace had been concluded between the United States and Great 
Britain, I feel myself bound to desist from hostilities and regret 
that my reasonable demand had not been complied with by the 
CoiTifTiander of the “ Nautilus ” brig yesterday afternoon. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. Warrington, Captain, U. S. Navy. 

Commanding the U. S. Sioop-of-war “ Peacock,” 
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In 1814 a table of precedence in India was fixed by the 
warrant of the Prince Regent, and in this the Superintendent 
of Marine came immediately after Generals and Flag Officers 
(above the rank of Major General) ; Commodores after Post 
Captams R. N. (of over 3 3^ears service) senior Captains after 
Captain R. N. (of less than 3 years service) Commanders after 
Members of the Medical board, Lieutenants after Chaplains. 

During the years 1817-18 the “Prince of Wales” commanded 
by Lieutenant Dominicetti, “Thetis,” Lieutenant Arthur, “Sylph” 
Lieutenant Robinson, and some small craft were emploj^ed 
during the Maratha war, and took a conspicuous part in the 
capture^of the forts on the coast of Concan. At the attack of the 

fort of Severndroog on December 4th 1817 the escalading party 
consisted of 30 seamen led by Lieutenant Dominicetti of the 
“ Prince of Wales ” and 50 sepoys under Captain Campbell of 
the gth Regiment.^ The attack was entirely successful and seems 
to have so fntimidated the enemy, that in the same night the 
forts of Goa and Gunjeira were abandoned. In the same expedi- 
tion after the attack and capture of the forts of Madanghur and 
Jampah Lmut.-Colonel Kennedy who was in command issued 
tne lol lowing order. 

“To Captain Farquharson, Liontenants Dominicetti and 
Cogin of the Marine, to the seamen, native officers, and 
»id,e,s, volunteers for the storming party, Lieutenant-Colonel 
K nnedy offers Ins most sincere acknowledgement for th 
mtreptd and gallant manner in which they a^aulted the triple 
stockade m front of the communication to the gatewev . ! 
yarned by escalade the two forts of Madanghur and Gampa"h 
For the excellent plan of attack laid down in vesterdav’s o a 

^^i^fiirnXrSertrd r”^- 

---nged'irtdthef can 
me l.ieut.-Colonel pass over unnoticed the excellesTht vw .t a r 
Lieut. Waddington who converted successful! ' • of 

What at first was intended only to be a feint.” *'' ° ^ 
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The Governor also in his order of March 17th 1818 said “ The 
manner in which the enterprise was planned and so ably and 
spiritedly conducted by a detachment, not exceeding half the 
number of the garrison, is highly creditable to Lieut.-Colonel 
Kennedy and all the officers and men of the Honourable 
Compaiw’s Milltar}^ and Marine Services employed, and it is 
gratifying to observe that during these operations, the success 
of which so much depended on the united exertions of the two 
branches of the service, the most perfect cordiality has existed^' 

The early part of the 19th century was a time of great 
activity in ship building in the Bombay dockyard, under the 
auspices of the great Parsi builder Mr. Jamsetjee Bomanjee and 
his successor. The durability of the teak wood, the excellence 
of design, and the cheapness of construction caused the 
British Naval authorities to have many vessels of war built for 
the Ro3'al Navy, amongst the most famous of which was the 
Ganges battleship 93 guns, 2,289 tons which was afterwards the 
flagship of Sir Edward Corington at the battle of Navarino. An 
instance of the strength and durability of the Bombay built ships 
of this period is given in a letter from the first lieutenant of the 
Bombay built frigate “ Salsette ” to the builder 'Mr, Jamsetjee, in 
which he asks him “ to accept the accompanying clock as a small 
mark of esteem, and kind of remembrance that under Divine 
Providence, his professional abilities were the happy means of 
preserving Mr. Henderson, and the rest of the crew of PI. M. S. 
“ Salsette ” from what appeared to the human eye unavoidable 
destruction ; that ship, with five other small vessels of war, and 
twelve valuable merchantmen under their convoy, being beset by 
the ice in the Baltic sea In the winter of 1808-09 and she alone 
escaped shipwreck.’^ In addition to the usual ship building pro- 
gress for the Bombay Marine, and the building of some vessels 
for the. Imaum of Muscat, no fewer than twenty two ships of war 
of various sizes were built for the Royal Navy in the Bombay 
dockyard between the yrears 1800 and 1840. 

The following table gives them in detail and order of date of 
launGhlng, and it will be seen that there were as many as 9 
battleships of large size amongst the number. 
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Name. 

Description. 

Gun 

Pitt 

Frigate 

36 

Saisette 


36 

Minden 

Battleship 

74 

Cornwallis 


74 

Victor 

Brig 

18 

Sphinx 

Brigantine 

13 

Wellesley 

Battleship 

74 

Zehra . . , 

Brig 

18 

Cameleon 

Brigantine 

12 

Amphitrite 

Frigate 

38 

Melville 

Battleship 

74 

Tricomalee ... 

Frigate 

38 

Malabar 

Battleship 

74 

Seringapatam 

Frigate 

38 

Ganges 

Battleship 

92 

Madagascar ... 

Frigate 

46 

Asia 

Battleship 

84 

Bombay 


84 

Andromache ... 

Frigate 

38 

Calcutta 

Battleship 

84 

Nerbudda 

Brig 

16 

Jumna 


16 


Tons 

burden. 


'I)a,te of 
-Taunch. 


■872 

885 

1681 

1767 

384 
239 
1745 

385 
239 

1064 
1767 

1065 
1715 

II<3 

3284 

1166 

2289 


17-1-1805 

34- 3-1807 
19-3-1 I 10 

3-5-1813 

29-ro-f8i4 

35- 1-T815 
34-2-1:815 

18- 11-1815 

16- i-r8i6 
14-4-1816 
11-2-1827 

19- 11-1817 
28-12-1818 

5-9-1819 
lo-i 1-1821 
31-9-1823 

17- 1-1834 
17-3-1828 

1839 

1831 

1848 


a combinec 


In the year 1820 the Government despatched c. v;umDine( 
Naval and Marine force to lay siege to the town of Mocha, fo 
disregarding the ultimatum presented by the British Governmen 
aemanding the punishment of the ringleaders of the gan® whc 
had ransacked^ and pillaged the Residency, after beatbig anc 
nearly murdering Lieut. Dominicetti and the captain of ai 
Arab vessel.- The attack commenced on December 4th but i 
was not until the 30th that the forts were finally subdued, anc 
a treaty under the following terms was concluded. Lieut 
R^SId Company’s Cruiser “Antelope ’’being appointee 


His : Arabia or Yemen Playfair. 
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(1) That the Resident should have a guard of the same 

strength as at Bassorah or Bagdad to ensure his res- 
pectability. 

(2) That all servants of the factory should enjoj^ British 

protection, and be amenable only to the jurisdiction 
of the Resident. 

(3) That all Indian merchants should be under the pro- 

tection of the British flag, and differences amongst 
themselves be settled b}^ the Resident, or in the event 
of of the Imaum’s subjects being concerned in 
the disputes, by an agent on the part of the local 
Government and the Resident co^jointl3^ 

(4) ITat the Resident should be exempt from all degrad- 

ing compliances ; that he should have liberty to 
ride on horseback when and wherever he pleased, 
and have free ingress and egress at all the gates of 
Mocha, amongst others, that of Sheikh Shaduli, from 
which Europeans had been excluded for some y^ars 
past, on account of the pretended sanctuary it deriv- 
ed from the tomb of that saint being in an adjoin- 
ing mosque. 

(5) The the rate of export duty of British trade be reduced 

from 3^ to 27 r per cent which was the same as the 
French had paid since they bombarded Mocha nearly 
a century previously. 

(6) A piece of ground to be gllotted for a cemetery and no 

British subject to be insulted on account of his 
religion. 

(7) The British Resident to have free permission to pro- 

ceed to Sanaa to communicate with the Imaum, when- 
ever he might deem it necessary ; the Dowlat of 
Mocha, on these occasions, furnishing an escort. 

At the conclusion of the operations off Mocha Captain 
Lumby the senior Naval officer issued the following despatch. 

H. M. S. Topaze off Mocha December 2ist 1820 
“ The gallant and spirited conduct displayed by the captains 
and commanders, and the officers and seamen, artillery, and 
sepo^^s, of the Company's cruisers under my orders, during the 
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late arduous attack and destruction of the forts of Mocha, having 
met my warmest approbation, I take the present opportunity of 
conveying my high sense of their very meritorious services on 
that occasion ; and I am to request that the respective captains 
will signify the same to them respectively, and to assure them 
that I shall not fail to represent their gallant behaviour to the 
H. M. Company’s Government accordingly. I have also to re- 
turn my warmest thanks to Lieut. Jacob, of the Artillery, for the 
great precision with which the shells were thrown by him into 
the Town and forts of Mocha ; as also to Lieut. Tanner, of the '' 
H. M. Company’s Marine, who so wullingly offered his services 
and who proved particularly useful, and whose behaviour was 
highly meritorious, during the late arduous attack above men- ' 
tioned | 

( Sd. ) C. R. Lumby, 

Captain and Senior Officer, ^ 

In this year, and the years immediately following, many 
alterations and Improvements were made in the conditions of 
service and prospects of officers, also the following alterations 
in the uniform of officers, “ Commodores to wear two gold ; 

epaulettes with a silver lion and two stars each; senior Captains, t 

two gold epaulettes with a silver lion and one star on each 
junior Captains, two gold epaulettes with a silver lion only on 
each; Commanders, two gold epaulettes plain; First Lieutenants 
one gold epaulette on the left shoulder. It is further directed that 
the undress of all Officers (with the exception of the Commodore) ' 
be without lace; and that the undress of the Commodore be 
distinguished by two roivs of broad gold lace on the collar only 
and that the full dress of all officers remain the same as it now 
is, with the addition of the epaulettes of their ranks respective- 
ly.® Four years later the rank of Commander was abolished and V 
an increased number of senior and junior Captains were created 
At the same time the following rules for retiring pensions were 
drawn up in the Government order of September 30th 1824. 
Marine officers who have served 22 years in India 5 years of 
which either as Master Attendant or Commodore £ 450. Senior 


Mioute of Council May 24tb 1820. 
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Captains_£36o. Junror Captams £270, (increased in 1826 to 
£29^) Pirst Lieutenants £i8o (increased in 1826 to 
Officers invalided after 10 years service to receive . half the 

retiring pension of their rank,'® 

Oaring these earlier days of the 19th Centnry the important 

work of marine surveying had been continuously carried on. 

A Marine Survey Department was established in Bengal in 

290., Captain Wales of the Bombay Marine being appointed the 
hrst Surveyor General, and much important work was carried 

“Assaye” the “Panther” and 
^ n e ope. n the y’ear 1808 Captain Horsburgh, hydro- 
grapner to the Company, published the first edition of his East 
India Directory, which was largely based upon the surveys 
carried out by officers of the Bombay Marine. In 1806 Lieuts. 
Daniel Rose and Philip Maughan sailed for the China seas to 

vrry out surveys and to endeavour to ascertain the fate of the 

<.on,pa„ys ships “ iat«pij» •‘Consol” and -Talbot” which 
Worn supposed to have been lost on the Paracel tslanda They 
surveyed the coasts east and west o( Macao, trom Tienpak 
westwatJ .0 the Lema Islands eastsvard, and mad. separLe 
surveys o the Paracel Islands and shoals, though no signs were 
found o the mtssing ships. Their surveys were however delayed‘ 

_ s mg o the capture by the French of the “Antelope” and the 

Zr“:r“,-:' “■* 

du (now Captain) was again 

cspacie m charge of a surveying expedition to the China 

ioiW lTT'’^ 

which 1 rawford. Extensive surveys were carried out, 

whicL included a portion of the east coast of China from the 
great Lema of Namoa Islands, with part of the Pescadores and 
the Island of Formosa. They also accompanied Lord Amherst’s 
Embassy to the Gulf of Pecheli and made surveys of parts of the 

coasts and of the harbours in the province of Shantung. In 1818 
assistants surveyed the entrance to the straits 
of Malacca returning to Bombay in 1820. In i8ix the “Ternato'* 

11011, Couit at'apatoii u4uj;usi 2uui tisSi, 
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and the Sylph 
Africa as far as 
had been for some ^ 

was replaced by Captain Daniel Ross F. R. 's, 
to encourage scientific surveying 
office many important sur%reys w 

which was a systematic survey of t 

bounng seas which was carried 
McCheer and Haines. In the sc 
Lord William Bentinck formulated 
department was practically abolished 
Its work acknowledged to be that 
commissioned for 
later 


under Captain Suree surveyed tl 

South Zanzibar. In iSn Capta 
years Director General of Su 


e east coast of 
n Court, who 
■veys died, and 
who^ did much 
■whose reign of 
it, chief among 
ulf and neigh- 
out by Lieutenants Wellstead, 
leme of retrenchment which 
in 1828, the Marine Survey 
; but so important %vas. 
m 183.0 two brigs were again 
survey duties. With reference to Wellstead’s 

that Arabia it is interesting to record 

that m 1895 the officers of the R. 1. M. S. “ Mayo - whilst cruis- 

Arabian coast discovered a bottle at a place 
called Hasn-al-ghorab which had been left by Wellstead then 

ately broken and the paper very brittle and it was not possible 
to make out the whole of the writing, but the name of the sht 
e ate, and some of the officers names were clearK- 


As in the latter days of the i6th 
days of the 19th the small ships main 
Marine in the Persian Gulf, rvere em 
warfare with the pirates, chief amongst 1' 
Jbasml coast, but it was not until i 
endeavour was made to exterminate them, 
the orders of the Bombay Government 
were not to attack the pirates but 
fence. The pirates taking this as 
iveakness became more and more 
content with attacking merchant vesseli 
the Company’s cruiser “ Fury ” car 
rah to Bombay, and were only drlv( 
had been fought. Instead of the r 

to take steps to prevent a re;petition of the 
at Bomb 


century, so in the early 
alned by the Bombay 
aged in almost constant 
hich ivere those of the 
819 that a really serious. 
Previous to this 
were that the ships 
only to act in self-de- 
an acknowledgement of 

open in their attacks, and not 
_ :s, in 1808 they attacked 
D tng despatches frorn Busso- 
en off after a desperate action 
action causing the Government 

the Governor 

e “ Fury ” reporting the af&ir, 
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administered to him a severe reprimand ‘‘for disobeying the 
orders given, and daring to molest the innocent and unoffending 
Arabs of these seas.” After this the attacks on the Company's ■■ 
ships became freciiient, and small, illfound and ill-armed, they 
could olfer little resistance and administer no punishment to the 
pirates who had as many as 50 or 60 ships, well armed and 
swarming with men, which swept the seas almost unopposed from 
the north of the Persian Gulf to the west coast of India. An idea 
1 of the class of vessel which formed the small squadron of the 

Marine in the Persian Gulf in those days and the condition in 
which they were kept, is given by Low in his “ History of the 
Indian Navy.” Giving an account of the “ Ariel ” which founder- 
ed in a “shamal” with a loss of 78 out of a total 83 he says 
The “Ariel” was a deep-walsted chest like a brig, of a class 
j common in the Royal Navy at the close of the revolutionary war 

which from the frequeiicv" of their foundering, w^ere known as 
Coffins or “ Deaths, and were employed up to so recent a 
date as the year 1839, in carrying the Government mails 
across the Atlantic, where they fully maintained their unenviable 
? characteristic of foundering or capsizing in a stormy sea. It 

f was found, on subsequent inquiry, that the “Ariel” had 

been condemned as unsea worthy before Mr. Meriton, the 
Superintendent, sent her on her last cruise. On her arrival 
at Muscat the mainmast was found to be so rotten from 
t step to cap that it was a vvmnder it had not saved the crew 

the trouble of hoisting out, by going over the side; it was replac- 
ed by a crooked spar presented by the Imaum, which was a few 
feet shorter than the foremast. However no spars or other ap- 
pliances could have saved the “ Ariel ” which foundered, like 
other brigs of the so called “Coffin” class, owing to her build, 
y though this did not exonerate the Superintendent who sent her 

on a cruise in an unseaworthy condition.”'"" 

In 1819 the condition of affairsin the Persian Gulf had come 
to such a pass that the Bombay Government at last determined 
^ to take decisive steps to exterminate the pirates, and a combined 

Naval, Military and Marine expedition was formed. The troops 
consisted of 3,069 men under Major General Sir William Grant 

^ Hint of L n'- L owrYol. L 369-370. ’ * 
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fCelr. The Naval scfuadron consi'sted of K. M. S. “ Liverpool " ^ 
guns Captain F. A. Collier c.b. senior Naval o-fhcer and H. M. S, 
'"Eden” and “Curlew.” The Marine squadron was eo-mposed 
of the “Teignmonth” 16 gnns, Captain Hall, senior officer 
“ Benares ” 16 gu-ns, Cowimander Arthtrr ; “ Aurora ”■ 14 guns 
Commander Maillard; “Nautilus-” 14 g„ns Lieut. Faithful- 
“ Ariel ” 10 gims Lieut, W^tsonv 

On November 28th the troops were landed and the attack 
of the Arab stronghold of Ras-ul-khymah commenced. The 
guns of the larger ships were of little use as it Was impos- 
sible for them to get itear enough to the forts, but a large 
Naval brigade was landed together w'itb guns to assist in 
the attack, while the small light draft vessels, “Aurora ” and 

m the attack. The forts- were strong and the defence stub- 
born, and it was not until tte 8tlr of December that a breach 

having been formed the town was carried by assault. After the 

action the senior Naval officer in his report to the Government 

° of Marine, 

and the ^ficers and_ crmvs of the H. M. Company’s cruisers, every 

praise is due for their unremitting exertions,- both on shore and 
aHoat. After the fall of Ras-ul-khymah the neighbouring chief 
towns were destroyed, and the fleet made a cruise of the Joasmi 
ports destro^ong their ships- and blowing up their forts-, until their 
power had been entirely reduced. In 18-20 on the 8th of January 
a general treaty of pea-ec was- signed at Ras-ul-khvmah bet- 
ween Major General Sir William Grant Keir, on the pmt of the 
Bntish Government, and nearly all the chiefs of the maritime 
tribes of Arabs in the Persian Gulf., The following is the wording 
of the treaty, which as well as suppressing tire piracy m the Gulf 
put a stop to the slave trade by the terms of article 9.. ’’ 

“In the name of God the Merciful, tlie compassionate f- 
-raise be to God, who Imth ordained peace to be a blessing to 
his creatures ! There is established a lasting peace between "ihe 
British Government and the Arab tribes, who are parties to their 
contract^ on the following conditions 

_Art. I. There shall be a cessation of plunder and piracy by 

land and sea, on the part of the Arabs who are 

parties to this contract for ever. 
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mi: 

4.rt*: Z" If any individual of the people of ihe Arabs contract- 
ing shall attack any that pass by land or sea^ of any 
nation whatever, in the way of plunder and piracy 
and not of acknowledged war, he shall be account- 
ed an enemy of all mankind, and shall be held to 
have forfeited both life and goods ; and acknow- 
ledged war is that which is proclaimed, avowed, 
and ordered by Government, and the killing of men 
and taking of goods without proclamation, avowal, 
and the order of Government, plunder and piracy. 

Art. 3 The friendly Arabs shall carry, by land and sea a red 
flag, with or without letters in it, at their option; 
and this shall be in a border of white, the breadth 
of the white in the border, being equal to the breadth 
of the red, as represented in the margin, the whole 
forming the flag known in the British Navy by the 
title of “white pierced red and this shall be the 
flag of the friendly Arabs, and they shall use it, and 
no other. 

Art. 4 The paclficated tribes shall all of them continue in 
their former relations, with the exception that they 
shall be at peace with the British Government, and 
shall not fight with each other; and the flag shall be 
a symbol of this only, and nothing further. 

Art. 5 The vessels of the friendly Arabs shall all of them 
have in their possession a paper (register) signed 
with the signatures of their chiefs in which shall be 
the name of the vessel, its length, breadth, and how 
many karaks it holds ; and they shall also have in 
their possession another writing (port clearance) 
signed with the signature of their chief, in which 
shall be the name of the owner, the name of the 
Nakhooda, the number of men, the number of arms, 
from whence sailed, at what time, and to what port 
bound ; and if a British or other vessel meets them, 
they shall produce the register and clearance. 

Art, 6 The friendly Arabs, if they ' choose, shall send an 
envoy to the British Resident in' the Persian Gulf, 
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with the necessarj^ accompaniments, and he shal 
lemain there for the transaction of their busines: 
with the Residency ; and the British Government 
if it choose, shall send an envo}^ to them also in 
like manner, and the envoy shall add his signature 
to the signature of the chief, in the paper (register) 
of their vessels, to contain the length of the vessel, 
its breadth, and tonnage, the signature of the envoy 
to be renewed every year, also all such envoys shall 
be at the expense of their own partv. 

7 If any tribe or others shall not desist from plunder 
and piracy, the friendly Arabs shall act against 
them according to their ability and circumstances ; 
and an arrangement for this purpose shall take 
place between the friendly Arabs and the British 
at the time when such piracy occur. 

8 The puttintr men to Hpntti i.. 


0 the friendly Arabs, bearing their flag 
'ed, shall enter into all the British ports, 
ports of the allies of the British, so far 
be able to affect it, and they shall buy 

em; and if any shall attack them, the 
nment shall take notice of it. 
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Art. II. These conditions aforesaid shall be common to all 
tribes and persons who shall hereafter adhere thereto, 
in the same manner as to those who to them at the 

tims p:e„^ent 

Issued at Ras-ul-khyniah in triplicate at midday on Saturday, 
the 8th of January 1820, and signed by the contracting parties at 
the place and times under written. 

Signed at Ras-ul-khymah, at the time of issue by 
W, Grant Iveir, Major General 

Hussan-Bin-Rahmah, Sheikh of Hatt and Faleia, 
formerly of Khymah. 

Razlb-Bin- Ahmed, Sheikh of Jeizerat-ul-HumrahJV 

At the conclusion of the hostilities in the Gulf, the Governor 
of Bombay in issuing a general order, wrote as follows of the ser- 
vices of the Bombay Marine : ‘‘The conduct of Captain Hall, 
and of Lieutenants Mai Hard, Arthur, Faithful, Greenway and 
Watson, in command of cruisers, and of Lieutenants Seawright 
and Bracks, and the officers and men of the H. M, Company’s 
Marine, employed on this service, have been spoken of in terms of 
high commendation by the Major General, and also by Commo- 
dore Collier, whose established reputation and experience of the 
qualifications that distinguish the Naval profession, renders his 
testimony to the character of the Bombay Marine of peculiar 
value in the euiiixtioi of the G >/erior In CouieiL” 

Shortly after the destruction of the Joasnii pirates, trouble 
arose with the Beni-booali fBenl-ibn-all) Arabs a warlike tribe 
who resided in the province of Joalan In the vicinity of Ras-ul- 
Had. The Arabs had murdered the pilot of one of the Company’s 
cruiser, and had severely defeated a combined expedition under 
Captain Thompson of the “Mercury” which had proceeded 
against them. Aecordingly in iSer a combined expedition under 
Major General Lionel Smith, c. b. was despatched from Bombay. 
The troops were embarked in fifteen transports and ten baghalahs 
and were escorted by the Marine cruisers “ Teignmouth” Captain 
Hardy; “Prince of Wales”-, Commander Stout; “Psyche” 
Lieutenant Doniinicetti; and “Vestal” Lieut. Robinson. The 
expedition was disembarked off Sohar and the Arabs were 
defeated after a desperate struggle in which they are said 
to have left 500 dead and wounded on the field, with 336 
prisoners out of a total of less than- one-thousand. 



Lmturm on the Home System of Recruit ft min- 
ing and 

Given at Lucknow, By Captain O. C. Wilkinson, 

The East Yorkshire Regiment. 


The general scheme of Recruits training was, I think, 
founded on the results obtained by Colonel Pollock’s system in 
training the ‘‘Spectator” Experimental Compan}^ 

The ’‘Spectator” wishes to prove that it was possible to 
turn out in six months a fully trained company ready to take 
its place in the battalion. The experiment, I believe, was most 
successful. The men of this company were not specially select- 
ed nor above the average in intelligence. 

All the same they came of a good class of man, and were 
far better material to get good results from, than is the ordinary 
young man who presents himself to the recruiting officer. Also 
they came voluntarily. Of course all recruits are supposed 
to come voluntarily, but actually tightness in the labour 
market is a form of compulsion that makes many men and boys 
enlist who have no desire for a soldier’s life. The number who 
enlist for the pure love of soldiering is I'elatively small. The 
lower classes in England have a traditional horror of the army. 
In fact in many villages for a man to say his son has ‘* gone for 
a soldier ” or “ has listed ” is the same to his hearers as if he said 
he had gone to the dogs. The chief inducements for men to 
enlist, taken in the following order, are : — 

(1) Necessity for employment. 

(2) To get out of a scrape at home. 

{3) Attracted by the smart uniform 

(4) Having been previously connected with the regi- 
■ ■ ment." , 
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By the above it is seen that the mind of the recruit is not 
as a rule best calculated to benefit by the Instruction it receives. 

Finding his immediate needs provided for he is liable to 
lapse into a condition of complete indifference to his subsequct 
career. Means must be found to interest him and it is part of 
the instructors job to find holes and cracks in this armour of 

indifference through which he can be inoculated with military 
genius, 

The means at the instructor’s disposal consist in 

(i) Drumming the subject into the recruit by frequent 
repetition, this of course is the usual means of teaching the 
handling of arms and drilL 

(3) Exciting the instinct of competition and emiaation.—Thh 

can be effected by promoting tlie more efficient into more ad- 
vanced squads and giving them sliglit advantages over the others. 

^ (3) Rewards and Prixes.— The most coveted reward for pro- 
ficiency should be the promotion of the recruit to the actino 
lance stripe. His duties need only be nominal such as report- 
ing the squad present on parade and marching them backwards 
and forwards to their work. This gives him some small author- 
ity at the time, and on joining his battalion gives him the first 
claim to promotion among his contemporaries. 

There should also be frequent small prizes for proficienry 
in musketry and physical training, boxing, bayonet fighting 
and other sports. 

u advantages of obtaining certificates of education 

Should also be impressed on him. 

(4) The Personal influence of the I nstructor. —This is a great 
asset, but it is hard to define. It certainly is not always the 
best N C. O. who turns out to be the best instructor. It is the 
man who can put himself on the recruits level, and therefore 

junior N. C. Os. often turn out better squads than the more 

senior. 

The Depot Organisation.—ne depot consists o( a tairlv 
large staS arallable most ot the year for the training of recrnils'. 
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It is commanded by a major who is also the O. C. the Regi- 
ment vl Recruiting Area. Under him are ; — 

An adjutant who is also recruiting officer. 

A quartermaster. 

3 captains and 2 subalterns. 

I sergeant major, about i6 sergeants and corporals as 
instructors and 40 trained men. 

The general duties are : — 

The major and the adjutant do the office work of which 
there is a considerable amount. 

The senior captain is in charge of the institutes, the mess- 
ing and generally supervises. 

The other captains, assisted by the subalterns, command 
two companies. 

I he duties of the officers consist in a general supervision of 
instructors and the training of new instructors. 

I'hey also lecture the more advanced squads and conduct the 
monthly ‘‘ 'Fests,” a subject which I will deal with later on. 

The training of the recruit rests almost entirely on the 
efficiency of the N. C. O- instructors. "I he officer however effi- 
cient is too highly polished — he cannot think down to the recruits 
level. He cannot help using words of which the recruit does 
not know the meaning. In fact in Yorkshire, and no doubt in 
other parts of England recruits join who don’t understand ordi- 
nary English and when questioned by an officer have not the 
smallest idea wliat he is talking about They are also extreme- 
ly nervous in his presence. 

The N. C. O's., are specially selected for the training of 
recruits and the officer commanding the depot has power to 
refuse any he thinks unsuitable or to return them to their regi- 
ments if he finds them inefficient, I'hey come to the depot for 
two years and in special cases can be retained for three. On 
first joining the depot they are put as supernumeraries to some 
other instructor, 1 hey also attend lectures on their duties, given 
by the officers and the sergeant-major. They are put tin ough 
a short course of physical training and bayonet fighting to 
enable them to g;ve some instruction to the recruit m addition 
to what is given by the gymnastic instructor. All physical 
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training is in charge of an instructor of the Army Gymnastic 
Staff who is only responsible to the Inspector of Gymnasia. 
N. C. O’s. attend the physical training of recruits for disciplinary 
purposes and also with the idea that they should improve their 
knowledge of the recruits character and capabilities. It is a 
principle that the instructor should ahvays, be with his squad 
whatever It is doing. 

The 40 trained men . — These men are sent to the depot to do 
the fatigues, etc., and incidentally to teach the recruit the cus- 
toms of the service. They are all men of good character and as 
a rule set the recruit a very good example. They are a most 
valuable addition to the depot staff, as owing to their presence 
the recruit is able to complete a continuous course of training 
without being taken away from his squad to perform the neces- 
sary fatigue work. 

The duties of the sergeant-major differ little from those in 
a battalion, but in addition he has the duty of squading the 
recruits and arranging the monthly test. For this purpose a 
test book'* is kept up. 

The name of every recruit as he joins is entered in this 
test book. In it are columns for every subject in which the 
recruit is trained. He is examined or “ tested ” monthly and 
either “ passed ” or “ not passed ” is entered against his name in 
each subject. There is also a column for remarks in which are 
entered notes on the recruits abilities such as “no educatJr.!” 
“very slow" "good wri.o, " Those records .rri^of 

much value when the recruit leaves the depot, but they serve 
the purpose of making their instructor study the character of 
each individual and of generally keeping the instructors up to the 
mark. They are also necessary to enable the sergeant major to 
re-squad the men at the commencement of a fresh month’s work 
I have mentioned that the same instructor should remain with 
the squad throughout its training. That is to say he should 
remain with the majority of his squad but this does not prevent 
the more proficient being sent to a more advanced one, or the 
backward recruit being left behind. It is the duty of’ the ins- 
tructor to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the character 
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Sind previous occiipation of each recruit. Of course all condi- 
tions of men enlist and represent all kinds of professions and 
occupations. For military purposes there are very few civil 
qualifications which cannot be turned to some account. One 
man joins, who llie instructor finds out, has been a poacher. 
He lias probably every qualification for a good scout, he can 
find his way about country by day or night and knows liow to 
move secretly and noiselessly. 

Another has been a fisherman, he is probably a handy man 
End may be able to read a compass and fined his way by the 
stars. 

Another man has been In motor works, he knows something 
of engines and mechanics, he will pick up the machine gun 
quicker than the yokel. A bricklayer’s apprentice will build 
better sod revetments than any other man in the squad, while 
a miner will dig the best trenches. In the old days the aim of 
the instructor was to turn out men of one stamp who would be 
like as peas and give a nice level appearance to a regiment, 
i he modern idea is to develop each man’s individuality and 
train him along the lines of least resistance N. C. O’s. very soon 
become experts at recruits training but they require some instruc- 
tion themselves at first. 

They require to be taught the general system of training and 
must know their work very thoroughly. They should frequently 
be lectured by officers, especially In military history and general 
knowledge, subjects which it is difficult for them to read up 
lor themselves. It must be borne in mind that the officer should 
give his instruction to the recruit through the N. C. O. The 
instructors also require a good deal of supervision and keeping 
up to the mark, The British N. C. O. is a conservative indi- 
vidual and lives on tradition. 

He has very fixed ideas of what work and how much of it, he 
should do. Now these ideas do not always coincide with modern 
methods and the officer has to overcome a considerable amount 
of prejudice and objection before he can introduce new ideas. 
Also the N. C. O, is very inclined to lapse into his old ways if not 
kept up to the mark. In modern business firms such as Harrods 
and Whiteley’s I believe there is a man called a Hustler.” His 
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sole dut^r is to hustle the shopwalkers and get a little more out 
of them than they intend to do. The officer’s role is that of a 
hustler ” to the k C. O, 

The Course of Training. — Appendl?c IL Infantry Training 
gives a syllabus of recruits training as a guide to officers 
charged with the training of recruits. It is not intended that this 
syllabus should be followed rigidly and it often requires consider- 
able alteration and modification before it suits local conditions. 

The course in infantry training is divided into fortnights 
and the fortnights var}’ from 82 hours work to 44. OdcUy enough 
the fortnight with the 8 z hours work is the first one. Now if 
this were carried out the effect on the recruit would be disas- 
trous, He would be overworked, if he did not break down 
altogether he would certainly become so stale that he would 
learn nothing. It is better that the first fortnight should be the 
lightest. Not only is the work of a nature to which he has 
never been accustomed, and exercises muscles which he has pro- 
bably hardly ever used in his life, but he has not sufficient 
stamina for a long day’s vwork. The majority of recruits who 
join us are insufficiently nourished and before any hard work can 
be expected of them they must have their bodies built up by 
wholesome living. 

In fact I do not think that until the 2nd months training a 
full days work with full results can be got out of the ordinary 
recruits. The working day is four hours, with a half holiday 
on Saturdays. This is generally divided into parades of -I hour 
each. The parades are again divided into ^ hour practical 
work and ^ hour lectures. A quarter of an hour is ample for the 
lecture of the average instructor and it must be remembered the 
recruit cannot fix his attention on a subject for any length of rime. 
Of course when the more advanced squads are taken out into the 
country for judging distance, recognition of targets, etc , these 
hours are not necessarily adhered to. I said that a full days 
work cannot be got out of a recruit at first, by this I mean a hard 
days work. There are many Items such as putting on march- 
ing order, laying down kit, cleaning his rifle, etc, which 
cause no physical strain. Therefore the first months programme 
should contain as much as possible of these necessary items 

that later on, time need not be wasted on such subjects. 
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You will perhaps say that 4 hours work a day is hardly a 
hard day’s work ; to this you must add one hour and a half in 
school attendance. This makes 5I hours and I think it is suffi- 
cient for a youth who has never been accustomed to continuous 
instruction of any sort. 

I now propose to touch on some of the methods of instruc- 
tion employed at the depot. 

Miiskstry receives the largest amount of attention. This 
subject Is so fully dealt with in the Musketry Regulations that 
there is little further to be said on the subject. 

Great value was set on the inspection and standard tests 
para; 297 M, R. and these were systematically carried out 
monthly. 

The sub-target was found most useful, the drawback to It 
was that it was a very expensive apparatus to invest in. Now, 
however a cheap Varlet3r has been produced which only costs 
about six guineas and answers all purposes. In the sub-target 
triangle of error and miniature range practices, care was taken 
to preserve the record of each recruit’s practice for purposes of 
comparison, thus his prevailing error could be detected. 

Military Vocabulary , — It was found that words in common 
use in the army were quite unintelligible to many recruits, 
simple words like ‘^company,” “battery,” “squadron,” con- 
veyed no meaning to him. These words are in such constant 
use that one does not realise that they are, strictly speaking, 
technical terms. It was therefore decided to systematically 
teach military terms and a list was made out, a few of which 
had to be learnt daily and the recruit was examined in them 
by an officer when the squad was being tested. 

General Knowledge Questions , — The instructors were further 
made to teach recruits items of general knowledge of military 
value. The names of officers of the regiment, where the differ- 
ent battalions were quartered, the ordinary different kinds of 
trees and crops, the tracks of horses trotting, galloping, etc , in 
fact anything a boy scout should know. For this purpose Baden 
Powells book on scouting is useful. A permanent record of 
horses hoof marks at the walk, trot, canter etc., can be made by 
prepari ng a small square of concrete and making a horse walk, 
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trot, and canter across it In parallel tracks, ‘riie concrete is 
then allowed to set and a permanent record is made for tlie 
instruction of recruits^ I should imagine well puddled mud 
would serve the purpose of concrete out in this country. 

Digging and Eutrenchmenis . — Near the barracks a model 
earth-work was constructed showing as many varieties of revet- 
ments, loop holes, etc., as possible. 

The instructor could then lecture his squad on the spot. Each 
recruit was also taught to dig Iiimself in. To make it more in- 
structive one half of the squad may he told off to watch the other 
half digging, and when a certain amount of cover has been 
constructed, the half on the watch may throw clods of earth at 
any head that appears above the cover. 

The Landscape I argets were extensively used, but our methods 
were only the ordinary ones and so require no comment* 

Dsfdncc Emetics, *-Flie men were placed in a defensive posi- 
tion and asked how they would improve the existing cover with 
any materials available. 

The enemy was represented by pole targets which I expect 
you all know, in case any of you do not, I may as well describe 
them. They consist of a pole about 30 feet long, along It are 
nailed card-board heads and shoulders, and below the head and 
shoulders are nailed sacking to hang down representing the body 
and legs. In the centre is left a space for a man to hold the pole, 
ins own head and shoulders corresponding to the dummies, 
He can now double backward's and forwards holding this 
pole breast high. At a distance the arrangement gives a very 
life-like idea of a squad of men moving. When at rest the pole 

is placed on the ground and the heads and shoulders look like 
men lying. 

Night Practice in night work was given after dark 

about once a week. This included teaching the recruit to move 
noiselessly, to fix bayonets in the dark without noise and to be 
able to recognise the Great Bear and the Pole Star. Assistance 
m teaching the latter can be given by having a diagram of the 

Great Bear painted somewhere on the walls of the barracks for 
the squads to study. 
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Practice was also given, in night outposts. The more ad- 
vanced squads were sometimes divided into small patrols and 
told to concentrate as quickly as possible at some known spot. 
Each patrol was put In charge of some recruit who had shown 
an aptitude for finding his way about country* 

Lectures.— As I said, every parade ended with a quarter o£ 
an hour’s lecture and catechism. If the lecture lasts much longer 
both the instructor and the recruit get exhausted. The lecture 
need not be on the subject just completed, possibly all there is 
to say has been said on that subject, and a lecture, say on 
regimental history can be substituted. There is a list of sub- 
jects at the end of Appendix II, I. T., and these must be worked 
in somehow. These odd ^ hours can be very usefully employed 
in such a way. On all parades every N. C. O. was required to 
carry a note book, amongst other things in this note book he was 
required to have the headings of any subject he might be called 
upon to lecture on. The preparation of this book entailed a 
good deal of work but it ensured the N. C, O. reading up his 
subject and when finished it lasted him all the time he was at 
the depot. 

It was found a great help to them In the lecturing. In this 
note book also he was required to have a copy of the syllabus 
of work. The syllabus was made out in the orderly room 
for the whole three months course giving the subject for every 
parade. We insisted on it being strictly adhered to, for we found 
without it, the more tedious subjects were inclined to be neglect- 
ed for the more interesting ones. 

Extra time for lectures was often put in while the recruits 
waited their turn to fire on the range, also a good instructor 
often managed to get some of his squad together in the evening 
and give informal lectures. 

Regimental Hist-ory, is an important subject but Is a some- 
what difficult one to teach, the official account is dry reading. 

If possible a special account shoiuld be prepared for recruits. We 
found the N. C. O’s. one idea was to teach dates, which taxed 
the recruits memory unnecessarily and were not of much value 
%vhen leamt, Of course one of the chief ideas is to try and make 
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■ ihe recruit understand. that liis is the finest regiment in the ser- 
. vice and that he is one of the finest men in it, We did our best 
, to impress on the recruit that the regiment was his home for the 
, future and that everything he did should be for the good of the 
regiment, N. Os, should be able to give a rough idea of the 
•'actions in which the regiment received its honours and in 
. recent campaigns, accounts of how any celebrated individuals 
distinguished themselves, especially those who had an}^ connec- 
tion with the regiment. Recruits should also be taught to real- 
ise the size and power of the British Empire, Old soldiers who 
have seen something of the world should be encouraged to mix 
with the recruits and tell them their experiences; in fact every 
means should be taken to broaden the recruit’s mind and make 
him think of things outside his own personal needs. 

Tests ^ — I have frequently mentioned the Testsd^ I will 
now explain how these were conducted. Every squad was 
tested by an officer in every subject that it had done during the 
past month. Thus each squad was tested three times. In col- 
lective subjects the squad was either marked ‘‘ passed or “ not 
passed.” If “ not passed ” it was again tested a week or so later 
and record made in the ‘‘ test book.” In individual subjects 
each recruit was personally questioned or practiced. A standard 
■was laid down such as standard Tests M. R. 297. ‘^ Four ques- 
tions out of six’" passed, or In shooting, a certain sized group 
had to be made, or two bulls out of five shots. The same officer 
was as far as possible told off to test in the same subject and 
^ the marking was standardised. Of course considerable allow- 
ance had to be made for recruits of weak intelligence and the 
officer exercised much discretion. No extra drills were given 
' for indifferent squads, but the Instructors knew that it reflected 
on them, if a squad was a bad one and general! v put in extra 
time accordingly. 

On the lecruit joining his battalion about two months more 
arc spent at recruit training, this time is usually taken up with 
drill and musketry courses, I should like to specially point out 
that, in arianglng a system of training the interest of the recruit 
and the instructor must be maintained. 
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This can only he done by having short parades and a great 
variety of subjects. The instructor must also be made to feet' 
that his ability Is being tested and that his future promotion 
niay depend on Ills 'success In training his squad. 

The whole system of training depends on the N,. C, O, realis- 
ing his responsibility. fie should be given a fairly free hand in 
lu's methods of instruction. If he himself has been properly 
instructed he is pretty sure to produce good results. It is most 
annoying for anyone giving instruction to be interfered with by 
a senior. It at once destroys his initiative. Officers are often ia 
the habit of checking an individual man in a squad and occupy- 
ing themselves with triBes. They thus get out of the habit of 
looking at the broader aspects and aisO' lower the prestige of the 
N. C. O, in the eyes of the squad. They should remember that 
they are simply overseers and that they are not intended to- do 
their juniors work In civil life every party of labourers has a 
^‘ganger'’ in charge of them. Now the “ ganger Is absolute- 
ly forbidden to do any work himself. The reason for tli-is is,df 
he starts working everyone else stops work to watch hini'. I think 
the position of the officer is very much that of the ganger.’' 

As far as the recruit is concerned the system is intended to 
develop his intellect and his individuality. It is not expected 
that he will remember all that he has been taught at the depot,, 
but the idea is rather to open up his mind so that he will be 
able to regard things from the right point of view. He must be 
made to understand that everything he is being taught and 
everything he is expected to do has but one aim and object 
in view, that is to defeat the enemy. With this object 
instructors must be careful to explain the reason for everything 
they teach, otherwise the recruit Is liable to Imagine that some 
tasks are set him simply with the object of passing the time and 
making him feel uncomfortable. Unless it is explained to him,, 
lie cannot see the use of '' squad drin,” of muscle exercise, or of 
even cieafung Ills teeth. I have not touched on the feeding of 
the recruit \vhi^ an Important consideration but 

does not concern us here. 
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Recruits training is an interesting subject and well repays 
any trouble spent on it. You get your new material and the 
results produced are entirely due to your own exertions and are 
¥ery apparent. You also have the satisfaction of feeling that 
by giving the recruit the best possible training you are doing 
much towards maintaining the efficiency of your regiment, for 
®n the thoroughness of his training, depends the efficiency 
of the soldier throughout his service. 


I 





S^me Motes ' on the Setwice Rifle. 
By Major C. J. D. Freeth, r. a. 
Inspector of Guns and Rifles in India, 


It has become evident to the writer that there are still some 
things in connection with the service rifle which are not thorou- 
ghly appreciated. Many of the complaints which are made from 
time to time about the accuracy and rapidity of this weapon, can 
be traced to the neglect of small details, which, taken, together, 
exercise a considerable effect on the serviceability of the arm. 

The aim of the present article is to explain these points. 
Much that is here written may be found in the Musketry Regu- 
lations and other official publications ; but a special effort will be 
made to give clear reasons for everything that is recommended, 
in order that the wisdom of the directions may be more intelli- 
gently understood and more readily retained in the memory. 

Accuracy and rapidity are the chief desiderata in the rifle, 
and when once these have been obtained, the aim of the possessor 
should be to keep his rifle efficient as long as possible. 

The barrel — Undoubtedly the most important part of the rifle 
is the barrel. The bore must be straight and cylindrical, and the 
chamber must be true to gauge and free from bulges or corrosion. 

The cleaning of the bore Is fully dealt with in the latest 
edition of Musketry Regulations, and any misconception with 
regard to the use of the gauze has been cleared up. It is not 
therefore proposed to discuss this most important subject in the 
present article. 

Fore end, — With regard to the accuracy of the rifle, there are 
one or two things which should be carefully watched, especially 
in India where the climatic conditions have so great an effect on 
the wood work. The fit of the fore-end and nose cap are most 
important points. The accuracy of a perfect barrel may be com- 
pletely destroyed by a warped or badly fitted fore-end or nose 
cap. Before, therefore, any barrel is condemned for inaccuracy, 
the fit of the fore-end and nose cap should be carefully examined. 
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iVose ca^— A tight nose cap may, perhaps, have little effect 
when the firing is very slow, and the rifle is kept comparatively 

cool ; but m rapid fire, when the barrel gets hot, the shot gradu- 
ally strike lower and lower on the target. This is caused by the 
ongitudmal expansion of the barrel. The nose cap is made a 
oose fit on the barrel in order that the latter, when it expands 
may pass freely through the nose cap and thus maintain it^ 
straightness. If, however, the nose cap is so tight that this 
action cannot take place, the barrel assumes the form of a bow 

and dropping shots naturally result. 

Another point in connection with the woodwork is 
th^ tightness of the butt. In dry climates in India, it is quite a 
common occurrence for the butt of a rifle to become quite loose 
even when the stock bolt is fitted with a keeper plate. A loose 
butt should therefore be carefully watched for. 

Sights. As regards the sights, beyond the points mentioned 
in Musketry Regulations, para ii8, there is not much to be said. 
One of the chief things to be remembered is that the height of 
flie ramp governs the elevation. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that the surface of the ramp should be treated with 

tie utmost care, and that it should never be cleaned with any- 
thing harder than an oily rag. Burnishing the ramps in any 

way should always be avoided. 

Again, the sight bed may become loose. The natural remedy 

for this would seem to lie in tightening up the screws. But an 
examination of Plate IV Musketry Regulations will show that 

with the Mark 10 short rifle, this is, at the best, only a temporary 
expedient If the sight is loose, it follows that the axis pin is also 

oose This^pin can only be tightened by the armourer sergeant 
or other qualified person. 

Owing to the absence of a fixed sight protector, the foresights 

i t ICr riO- - Habl. .o bail 

• This, of course, only applies to those rifles which have re 

.noveabIe b„l.,co„. Any „t .be foresiru InM 

re be at once detected and rectified. Sight protectors ari 

now bemg fitted to all Indian pattern charger “oadLo rir d 

defect will probably be .finch less in e^encet We 
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Before leaving the subject of sights, it would be well to say a 
word about the aperture sight. This is a portion of the rifle which 
is unfortunately sometimes overlooked, with the result that rifles 
can be found in which the bead of the dial sight cannot be seen 
properly, when firing at about 1,700 yards or about 2,500 yards. 
This defect is owing, at the shorter range, to tlie woodwork of 
the fore-end fouling the line of sight, and, at the longer range, to 
the wing of the backsight protector covering the bead. It is 
hardly within the province of this article to dwell on the impor- 
tance of long range firing. Suffice it to say that long range firing 
is considered necessary by military experts and the sight has been 
provided. It should, therefore, be kept efficient. 

At the present moment, the question of rapidity of fire is re- 
ceiving considerable attention. Ever since the rapid series was 
introduced into the classification practices, complaints have been 
made that rifles exhibit faults at rapid fire. These faults will each 
be dealt with in their turn, and the remedy, where one exists, 
will be pointed out. 

The Magazine , — The first consideration is naturally the feed 
up of the cartridge from the magazine. The cartridge may either 
fail to feed up at all or it may jam. The reason for both these 
faults is, in many cases, that the magazine stop clip is not in the 
right position. 

Musketry Regulations (para. 48) lay down very explicitly 
how to assemble the magazine platform, and Plate V shows 
clearly the position for the magazine stop clip. Unfortunately, 
however, the importance of these instructions is frequently over- 
looked. There appears to be an inclination to regard the stop 
clip merely as a means for keeping the platform in the magazine 
whereas, in reality, the efficiency of the magazine itself depends 
largely on the correct position of the clip, combined with that 
of the lip on the left front of the magazine. Great care should, 
therefore, be taken to ensure that neither the clip nor the lip 
become damaged in any way. Any distortion or movement in 
respect to either of them will be very liable to cause a failure in 
feed. If the stop clip has been left so that it is not close up 
against the stop on the magazine, not only will it get bent wdien 
the magazine is in serted in the rifle, but also the top cartridge 
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will not be properly held down in the magazine. The result 
will be that the nose of the bullet may rise too soon and jam 
against the face of the chamber. If, on the other hand, the stop 
clip has been forced too far back, it will interfere with the move- 
ment^of the cut off, by which it will get damaged. It will also 
° , down the top cartridge too firmly, and may possibly cause 
a allure of the cartridge to feed up altogether. These little 
points are threfore of vital importance to the proper functioning 
of the rifle. ® 

It is hardly necessary to mention that failure of the cartridge 

to feed up may be caused by not withdrawing the bolt to the 

full extent. Neverthless failures, owing to this cause undoubtedly 
do sometimes occur. 

^There are two other possible causes of failures In feed, name- 
ly the set of the magazine platform spring being incorrect, and the 
magazine being loose. The former may result in either a jam or 
a failure to^ feed, and the latter is evidenced by the nose of the 

ulle^ being jammed between the top of auxiliary spring and 
he b„,,« There should be „„ space between the bullet 

lead and the magazine. 

Missfires.-Mkshres are, fortunately, rare occurrences with 
303 me ammunition. Neverthless, when they occur in rapid 
practice they are a source of delay and are particularly annoying, 
e au t may, of course, lie with the ammunition, or some other 
well known cause for missfires may exist.*' These points call for 
no special remarks. 

“i^sfires 

which should be specially noted, namely the cap being struck 
eccentrically, and the locking bolt not being pushed right for- 

Tboit due to lateral play 

extmlt ^ ^ ^ ^ ^dows the 

extractor spring to pull the the bolt head to the right, and, in 

advisable to examine missfired cartridges to see If they have been 
struck ceu^Ily. The only remedy for this eccen.richy U .o fi” 
the rifle. Again, ruissfires may occuLwing 
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faulty manipulation of the locking bolt. If the locking bolt is 
not pushed right over, it exercises a dragging action on the for- 
ward movement of the cocking piece. Not only does this lessen 
the force of the blow on the cartridge, but it also causes damage 
to the locking bolt, which rapidly becomes unserviceable. 

Extraction . — The next difficulty experienced in rapid firing 
is that connected with extraction. The causes for this may be 
enumerated as follows : — 

(1) Soft cartridge cases. 

(2) Unsuitable butt. 

(3) Too great force required to raise the bolt lever. 

(4) Too great force required to withdraw the bolt. 

Ammtmition . — If the metal of the cartridge case is soft, the 

pressure caused by the explosion of the charge causes the cartridge 
to expand and grip the side of the chamber. The result is that 
the initial extraction is ver}^ difficult. When, therefore, it is 
difficult to raise the bolt lever, the ammunition should first be 
examined. If the fired cartridges show a distinct swell about 1 . of 
an inch from the rim,— that is, where the thin part of the wall of 
the cartridge case commences, this is an indication of soft metal. 
But it is alwa3^s better to further test the ammunition by firing 
it in another rifle, which is known to give no trouble with other 
lots of ammunition, before finally deciding that the cartridge 
metal is alone the cause of the trouble. 

There is no satisfactory remedy for this defect. Oiling the 
cartridge case has been advocated by some, but it is forbidden 
by Musketry Regulations §116 and before resorting to this doubt- 
ful remedy, it would be well to consider the following points. 

Oiling the cartridge increases both the velocity of the bullet 
and the strain on the action* The result is that the shooting of 
the rifle is altered, and the body of the rifle is unduly strained. 
Even an oily charger or an oil}^- magazine will have the effect of 
making the shots strike high on the target. See also Musketry 
Regulations para 163. How much more certainly will this occur 
if the whole cartridge is oiled I It may, however, be urged that, 
if all the cartridge are similarly oiled, they will all strike equally 
high, but this is hardly likely to happen. The magazine grad- 
ually becomes more and more oily and, as the firing continues. 
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the cartridges pick up more of this oil, and the poir 
becomes higher. Some time ago at home some dif 
experienced in getting rifles to pass the accuracy te 
the last round from each magazine striking hicxh. 
eventually traced to some chargers v/hich had been ofled to 
them rusting. The magazine became oi 
cartridge from each magazine picked 

As already mentioned, the strain on the 
by oiling the cartridge. With an unoiled cartrid. ’ 

the brcV^" 

the backward blow on the bolt head is reduced 
the cartridge is oiled, it is forced bacL 
explosion of the charge, and the bolt head 
This blow is half as much ag 
cartridge. It is obvious that 
unfair strain, and that the life 
ably curtailed. 

Unsuitable Bui^.—Musketr 
tions as to the fitting of men ' 
is distinctly laid down that the 


or impact 
was 
owing to 
This was 
prevent 
ly and the bottom 
up more oil than the others, 
action is increased 
•ge, the cartridge 

ir and 

When, however 
k in the chamber by the 
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and then, by means of the balance, raising the lever. The read- 
ing of the balance should not be niore than 9 lbs. If it is more 
than this, the action is at fault, and must be further examined. 

The bolt should receive the first attention. The stiffness 
may be due to burrs or roughness in the groove for the stud on the 
cocking piece. If these exist, they should be carefully removed 
with a smooth file. Or, again, the extracting or front surface of 
the bolt lug may not be quite smooth. It is very important 
that this should be rectified, as it is by means of this surface 
that initial extraction is effected, and any roughness here 
will inevitably increase the force required to raise the bolt lever. 
Foi* the same reason, the front of the recess in the bod}^ for the 
bolt lug should be quite smooth. 

There is one other possible cause for difficulty in initial ex- 
traction, namety, a bulged or corroded chamber. This might 
cause the cartridge to stick in the chamber. It can be detected 
by the armourer sergeant, and the only remedy is to obtain a 
new barrel. 

Wtthdrawal of the bolt . — As regards the withdrawal of the bolt, 
it is somewhat unusual to find much difficulty in this operation, if 
the bolt is withdrawn by a straight pull to the rear. If the strain 
on the bolt is applied In a diagonal direction, a jam may be 
caused, especially if the bolt rib is a loose fit in the body. 
Should, however, the fault be clearly traceable to the rifle, the 
rib way in the hood at the rear of the body should be examin- 
ed. Roughness or tool marks cause friction and stiffness, and 
a sharp corner at the left rear of the bolt rib will accentuate this 
stiffness. These defects can generally be rectified by a judicious 
use of a smooth file. , 

The extractor spring has a certain influence on the with- 
drawal of the bolt. This spring presses the cartridge to the 
left ; and at the same time, it pushes the bolt head to the right, 
thus placing the bolt in a slanting position in the body. Then 
when the bolt is withdrawn, not only does the cartridge press 
against the left side of the body, but also the slanting position 
of the bolt, as already, mentioned, causes difficulty. The left 
inside of the body should, therefore, be freed from all roughness 
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and the strength of the extractor spring should be tested. The 
spiing should just move with a strain of from 7 to 9 lbs. If more 

than 9 lbs. is required to move it, a correct spring should be 
fitted. 

Another cause of unnecessary friction is an eccentric bolt 
head. Any sharp ridge at the junction of the bolt and the bolt 
head should be blended off. 

Difficulty in initial extraction and withdrawal of the bolt 
can frequently be appreciably lessened by a frequent and system- 
atic manipulation of the bolt with dummy cartridges, the bearing 

surfaces being well oiled. ^ 

\¥ithin the experience of the writer, rifles which have ex- 
hibited marked_ difficulty in rapid fire, have been completely 
rectified by an mtelligent attention to the small details which 
ave een mentioned. “ It lies within the power of every soldier 
to become a good shot,” and it is only by the most caref„l 
attention to details that success can be achieved. 


On the Position of Headquarters. 


By Ishmael: 


It will, I think, be generally agreed that the choice of a 
position for the headquarters of a force in the field is a matter of 
considerable importance and as such deserving of consideration. 
The subject is touched on in several places in the Field Service 
Regulations, but there appears to be room for a connected dis- 
cussion of the question. The following paragraphs bear on the 
point 

F. S. Regs. Pt. I. Sec. H (3) 

“ Commanders of brigades and larger formations, of detach- 
ments, and of any other body of troops when advisable, will 
establish a headquarters where messages can be received and 
acted on even during their temporary absence ; and will notify 
its position to all concerned.' If a commander intends to leave 
the main body of his command for any length of time he should 
detail an officer who should be provided with the necessary staff 
to act for him in his absence. 

Sec. 104 (5) 

“ During an engagement the position of the commander 
will depend on the size of the force he commands. With a small 
force it may be possible to exercise personal supervision but with 
very large forces the Cornmander-in-Chief should usual!)’- be well 
in rear, beyond the reach of distraction by local events and in 
signal communication with his chief subordinate commanders. 
Subordinate commanders should take up positions where they 
ean obtain a good view of the area in which their commands are 
operating and which admit of easy communication with their 
immediate superior and the units under their command. Should 
a commander leave the position to which he has directed that 
reports are to be sent, a staff officer must be detailed to receive 
an<| forward all reports and orders that may some in,” 
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Sec. loi (3) 

“ When contact with the enemy is anticipated, it is advisable 
that commanders of coiamns should be well forward, usually 
%vith their advanced guards.^^ 

The paragraphs will be found to contain most, if not all of the 
considerations which govern the choice and movement of head-* 
quarters, and it will be seen that speaking generally, the guiding 
factor is the provision of facilities for the issue and receipt of 
orders and reports. 

The position then will depend largely on the modes by 
which orders are Issued and Information received. Now these 
services of communication have recently been placed under a ‘ 
single and permanent organization, namely the signal service, 
andjt follows that the location of headquarters will be dictated 
to a great extent by the requirements of that service. This does 
not of course mean that the position should be selected by the - 
signal officer. On the contrary, this is a question which must be 
settled by the commander and his General Staff officers. But 
since the wants of the General Staff and of the signal service are 
identical and since the signal officer concerns himself entirely 
with this matter of communication and is presumably an expert 
■in this department of knowledge, we sliall expect to find 
matters working most smoothly where the General Staff and 
the signal officer work in harmonious collaboration. Experience 
confirms this. 

What then .are tlie requirements of good communication? 
The ideal is to have separate lines of communication between 
headquarters and each of the bodies with which it is desired to 
communicate, since it is obvious that if more than one such body 
has to utilize a single line of visual or cable communication, 
delay must necessarily occur. This difficulty can no doubt be 

got over to some extent by electrical or other devices ; but, in 
general. It IS certainly the case that a system of separate lines 
radiating from a common centre, situated’ within a- convenient 
distance of the force headquarters, will give the best results. 

the system reaches Its highest development in the case of 
the stationary headquarters of a force deployed; and since the 
requirements of this case can affect, as we shall see later, the 
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position of the headquarters of A force In movenient,. it will 
discussed first,. What considerations govern the position of the 
central signal station in such a case? Visual signalling demands 
a position from which a wide view cap be obtained and whence 
communication can be maintained with subordinate or superior 
•units, whether stationary or on the move, without the inter- 
polation of transmitting stations, each one of which introduces 
an element of delay and inaccuracy. Communication by 
orderly requires a. central position from which good roads radiate 
towards communicating units: no unit is then at an excessive 
distance from headquarters, the pace of messengers is rapid, 
and the headquarters are easily found. The location of the 
headquarters signal station close to a conspicuous landmark 
will greatly assist the orderly service. Finally the cable system 
also requires a central position which should not be too far 
forw^ard, or a retrograde movement may necessitate the aban- 
donment of the cables whose weakest cha-racteristic’*" is the in- 
ordinately slow pace at which they can be reeled up. A good 
network of roads, along which the cable can be laid, will 
result in a quicker pace of reeling up and will facilitate inspec- 
tion and repair. 

Such are the requirements of the signal service pure and 
simple. What are those of the command headquarters ? These 
too will desire a position from which a wide view is obtainable 
as this will facilitate control and this position should not be too 
far forward. t It should be central yet with a bias towards the 
centre of gravity of the field of operations, that is to say towards 
'the decisive point. In the latter respect only %viil the require- 
ments of the command and of the- communication service come 
into conflict, and it will rest with the General Staff, after con- 
sultation -with the signal officer, to decide on the most suitable 
compromise. 


^ Both here and tbrougboiit this article the question of the location of 
divisional and brigade (and perhaps reginjerital) headquarters has above been 
consblered. The coiidirions underv which tire coniine of an army is exci'cised 
as well as the different sj'steins of signal commimicatiou will largely aftbet the 
problem where Army Headquarters are concerned. 

t F. S. kegiiUtions, Fart I,: Sec/ 
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It IS not of course necessary that the command headquarter, 
and the central signal station, should be located in one and the 
the same spot, though this would be the most convenient and 
economical arrangement. The majority of incoming messages 
wi e received first m the central signal station and these 4ll 
sent on to the Staff by messengers ; but so long as they have 

nals can be brought up to command headquarters and arrange 
ments made to direct orderlies thither without causing 7v 

serious technical difficulties. ^ ^ 

It is when command headquarters (that is to say, the com 
manderand his staff) after once being established, shift their 
position to a distance, that confusion arises. The messengers in 
progress must be despatched before the signal and cable terminal 
n be dosed down, and if an important message be offered from 

the distant terminalthe signaller may find it difficult m h T 

whether it should be accepted or not before morning, 
lone involves considerable delay. Messages must now be sent 
o all termmals^mformiiig them of the intended move of the 
central station, its diredtion, the position of the new head 

rSorul,*”' 

Ihe station is then closed down and the signallers move off 

to their new position. /Here again, unless spare signallers Lv! 
been available to s^d on ahead^there will probablv bo 
feabl, delay co„-S^lea.io„ c.a'^ Te “LL T 

eega,dsthecabto,u„,l| ,e|da„|, j f“ 

hnee to Ihe „iw headqaarters and eithe, ,he, be ! 

w;:e:“:Se7nr;::r:r 

ra;r'7“'° "■= >'-^s»a«e: '*:le„ 

ol .i^e and Let «» wae.e 

^4nrL::;i‘Lt,rt;t: r.:: ^ 

±!E±;;^, ca„ o„ly panlally ^e 

• iruuung Manual SignalJiug, 191!, para. 
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signal officer ample warning of the intended move and definite 
information as regards the direction of movement and the new 
position. When, as sometimes .happens, the command, head- 
quarters move suddenly and without warning or without any 
definite idea as to the next position to be taken up, the confu- 
sion must be twenty times worse confounded ; while a constant 
shifting of headquarters can only result in a paralysis of the 
communication service and a loss of control, with which the 
use of orderly officers can only partially cope. 

I have ventured rather to labour this point as the difficulties 
under which the signal officer works in this respect are not, I 
think, always sufficiently realized. Nor is it perhaps univers- 
ally recognized that the interests of the communication service 
are in almost every case identical. 

We come now to the location of headquarters in a force 
on the move, The considerations governing this seem to be 
as follows. That When contact with the enemy has been 
obtained, or is expected, it will be desirable to reduce the length 
of the communications with the contact troops, and the head- 
quarters should therefore be well to the front.’'*'' The selection 
of a position for headquarters when a force deploys will call for 
some thought and involve some reconnaissance, for, as has 
already been shewn, a position once selected cannot will be 
changed without confusion. The fact also requires that head- 
quarters should be Well forward in the direction of march, 
though it conflicts with our first consideration in the case of a 
force retiring. In this case, however, the reports received from 
the covering troops will affect the movements of the main body 
less than in the case of an advance and there is therefore less 
objection to the headquarters being far from the front in a 
retreating force. 

A third consideration is that when the force deploys the 
headquarters should at once find themselves not far from their 
final and central position. In the case of an advancing force 
the general tendency will be to move well forward into action, 
and the headquarters should therefore be well forward to start 
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With ; a retreating force will have ah opposite tendency in de 
ploytnent and this again will require the headquarters to be 
p aced further from the front in the latter case. 

The technical requirements of the signal service will not affect 
to any extent the position of headquarters when the force moves 
m one column. Orderlies will generally be used for communicat- 
ing with the most advanced troops; while fairlv efficient cable 
communications can be maintained with the various units of the 
CO umn, no matter what the position of the headquarters in the 
cournn o^ route. It must be remembered, however, that the 
signal sections with brigades and divisions are slow-moving and 

hat they cannot keep up when headquarters change their posh 
tion at the trot. ^ 

In the regulations no definite rule is laid down as regards 
the position of headquarters on the line of march ; but the general 
custom, which IS in conformity with the above considerations, 
appears to^ be for headquarters to be at the head of the main- 
guai tie advance-guard in an advance ; at the rear of the 
mambody in a retirement ; at the head of the mainbody during a 
an movement; while in mountain warfare the position would 
^therbe at the head„q4- tail of the mainbody as circumstances 
might require. 

When, instead of marching in a single column, the force 

wmbeT of intercommunication 

arge y increased and this may affect the action of head- 
q arteis. lor except where the march is short, as might be the 
case m a night march or night advance, the equipment and 
».abUsh„,„.. available will i„p„ae a Hmitalioa o„ .he „e= 
cables and in the case of a march of ordinary length we must 
or no assistance from this source. Under favourable 
circumstances, communication by visual can be maintained 
between bodies of troops on the move; but in close or flat country 
visual communication also will generally be found impossible 
and reliance must then be placed on a system of orderlies. Yet 
the average orderly will find considerable difficulty in iindinc^ a 
moving objective and where close touch with flanking columns 
IS considered necessary, it may be better to move the force head- 
quarters by “ bonds progressifs a method which for technical 
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reasons Is almost unavoidable where wireless eommunication has 
to be maintained. When this system is adopted, the hours of 
arrival at and departure from halting places must be clearly laid 
down and must be adhered to as strictly as circumstances will 
permit ; and it may even be desirable to lay down a somewhat 
similar itinerary for subordinate headquarters. 

But wherever headquarters may be located their position 
should be known to all concerned and should be easy to find; 
and when communication by orderly is the order of the day, 
a distinguishing mark for headquarters is most necessary. As a 
Brigade signalling officer, I have arranged with regimental sig- 
nalling officers for a large signalling flag to be carried unfurled 
with the regimental headquarters signallers and this has proved 
successful as a guide to orderlies and cable parties. Brigade and 
divisional headquarters have their own distinguishing flags ; but 
these are apt to be taken away when the commanders of these 
units for any reason leave their fixed position ; an inconvenient 
practice as far as the communication service is concerned as there 
is then no mark to guide incoming orderlies. Yet brigade and 
divisional commanders undoubtedly require some such distin- 
guishing flag for their personal use, and it would therefore seem 
desirable for the signal units to provide and fix special distin- 
guishing flags at the place to which reports are to be received. 

It may appear unnecessary to repeat that the position of head- 
quarters should invariably be mentioned in orders and that all- 
changes of position should be at once notified to the superior 
or subordinate headquarters concerned ; Field Service Regula- 
tions, Pt. I, Section 8 (3) provides for this, and a mistake in this 
respect will easily be found where combined orders are got out. 
But experience shows that it is b}^ no means unusual for the point 
to be overlooked when, for instance, a column deploys for action. 
In such a case the advance guard not only abandons its original 
formation but it soon ceases altogether to exist as a separate 
body. The march orders ’’ cease to apply and units should be 
informed of the position of headquarters. Under the circumstances 
orders are issued either verbal^ or by separate chits to the various 
units and my impression is that the point is then very frequently 
forgotten. The same thing occurs when a force adopts a prepar- 
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atory formation or moves across country deployed. Yet it is of 
t e utmost importance that all units should be kept continually 
ormed of the place to which reports are to be sent, and thil 
applies to sections and companies in a regiment quite as much 
as to larger bodies. ^ 

chanlVt? as far as possible, 
chanp their position, it is not, of course, meant that the com- 
mander should never leave that position. 'I’he necessity of per 
sona! reconnaissance is very clearly laid down in theL-L' 
lons' ut It should be remembered that so long as the com- 

address, the delivery of reports and the issue of orders must h. 
at best, atmnded with great delay and uncertainty. Yet 
war, time is counted by minutes and at any moment a ren7 
may reach headquarters requiring instant action ^ 

The officer left at headquarters to receive reports should be 
m a position to take such action, if necessary, and we may con 
elude, therefore, that when a temporary commander 1^ J' 

hTg sL .h 

General btaff, the most senior available. Yet it K 

means rare to find the orderly officer whn«e m' a -, y no 

occupied with the whereabouts of the tiffin-mule" fold "o77 

h. se™„, .ve„ „,e signal ^.3 a. .il: J" 

called on ,0 perlom the duty. I think it will be agreed tha^ 
this IS absolutely wrong. e-ieed that 

Once the orders based on the nersoml 

:,s:i;rprir^ardt:re^ '^si r 

and local events, f oDsessed by minor 

and, as the crisis draws near, nothi.m chort of 1 

To L'mLm 77 

* P- «• Regna. Pt, 1 . See 93. ' ^ ~ ■ 

+ jf’o 'i'®""®’ h Sec. R ( 3 ). 

+ B . S. Regna Pt. 1, Sec. 104 (6) 
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rule will no doubt be difficult, the desire to see with one’s own 
eyes will be intensely strong, and to resist it will require in 
the commander great strength of will combined with that 
sangfroid, that mens acqiia in ardiiisf' which Sir Ian Hamilton 
tells us is considered by the Japanese to be the most essential 
characteristic of a successful commander. Yet the temptation 
must be resisted if chaos is not to take the place of order. 

To sum up the argument. In every unit engaged in no 
matter what operation of war, a headquarters must be establish- 
ed to which reports are to be sent, and the position of this head- 
quarters must be known at all times to all subordinate units, 
to which every change of position must be immediately 
notified. The position should be selected with the utmost 
care, due regard being had to the requirenients of the 
communication service ; and once selected it should not be 
changed except under the greatest necessity. In nothing is the 
saying the best is the enemy of the good” more true than 
in this matter of the location of headquarters; and it is perhaps 
not too much to say that it is infinitely better to select an in- 
ferior position and to cling to it, than to be continually shifting 
about looking for a better. Alterations may at times be unavoid- 
able but when they occur, deliberation and foresight can alone 
prevent chaos and loss of control. Prince Kraft in his “ Letters 
on Infantr3%” speaking of the tactical handling of the infantry 
brigade, deals with the subject fully and with the greatest author- 
ity, and I do not think I can close this essay better than by quot- 
ing him in extenso. He writes as follows, 

When a large mass of troops has been called into action in. 
war or at manoeuvres, the local position of its commanding offi- 
®^cer is of the greatest importance to it. You know already that 
the form of orders for the day and for the marching and fight- 
*Mng dispositions of each army corps, as issued by the General 
always contains information as to where the officercom- 
fVmanding is to be found. The officer commanding a brigade 
“must, equally with the corps and divisional commander, let the 
“ troops know the position in which he will ride or stand. But 

^ Lettter on Infantry’^ by Prince Kraft zu Hobenlohe Ingelfimgen (traus, 
“ WallordJ, -Edward Staudford, 18B9.~“Litter‘XTIt page 23T‘. 
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“ this is not sufficient; he must in adclitlon remain in this position 
“and must on no account leave it witlioutat least placing some 
“ officer there who m iy give information as to where he has gone, 
“ It may very well liappen, it mu't indeed happen every day, 
“that the officer commanding finds it suddenly necessary 
“ to ride here or there. He hears fighting going on on 
“his right or on his left and wishes to get to some hill 
“which offers a good view and lies away from the road, 
“in order to see what is taking place. Or there is perhaps a 
“ hill from which he wishes to choose his ground, or he may desire 
“to go to it in person in order to see if it offers a good position 
“ for his troops ; or among the troops in front or in rear of him 
“ he may notice some irregularity'-, which he wishes to check : in 
“ short, for some reason or other, he spurs his horse and rides, 
“ off, his staff following him without knowing where he is goincr. 
“He perhaps at first wishes merely to ride a few hundred paces 
“off the road to some height from which he can get a good view 
“ but when there he finds his attention attracted to another point, 
and he rides on further without any one thinking of sending 
“information as to his movements to the spot which has been 
“ before named as his position. 

“ Something of this sort so often happens that it is well worth 
“ while to draw attention to the fact. Since, when it does happen 
“the officer in question breaks off, as it were, one of the most 
“important teeth of the train of wheels which makes up the 
mechanism of command, and may think himself lucky if the 
“machine does not stop altogether. I spoke to you in my Letters 
^^on Cavalry of a case when the officer commanding a division 
“ rode forward to reconnoitre, and was unable to find his division, 

“ nor It him, during the whole of a day of battle It happened 

“ at some manoeuvres that the general commanding a com- 
“ Lined infantry brigade left his place in the column of march in 
“order to see whether a position which lay on his right was 
defensible. In the meantime a report came in from his cavalry 
a lout the enemy. He could not be found ; the officer who 
brought the report hunted about in the direction in wl.ich the 
^^general had ridden. By bad luck, the latter was an exceedingly 
good rider and had a most excellent English half bred horse, so 
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that it was impossible to catch him up. The brigade kept on 
marching to thefront, though the report, if he had received it, 
“would have compelled the general to take up the position in. 

“ question. The brigade in column of route then came directly 
“ upon the enem}^ who surrounded it, and the general hurried 
“ up only in time to take charge of a fight which was going very 
“ much against him. After the fight he received the report. 

“ We often read in military history how some order or some 
“report failed to reach the spot to \\hich it was sent. This hap- 
“ pens even more frequently than we know, since the fact is men- 
“ tinned only when It has had serious consequences. Seldom I may 
“ almost say never, a e we tolJ that the fault lay with the person 
“ to whom the report wvas addressed, and yet it is quite as often, 
“his fault as that of tlie bearer of the message. I'he higher the 
“ rank of the leader the more slow and deliberate should he be in 
“abandoning that position where both his superiors and his in- 
“ feriors expect to find him, however good a horseman he may 
“ know himself to be. The officer commanding our corps in the 
“ war of 1870-71 remained always with the greatest steadfastness 
at that point, or at that place in tl»e column, which had been 
“given out to the troops as his position. If he left it in order to 
“reconnoitre, the Chief of the Staff remained in his place with 
“ full power to issue orders in his name if necessary, but as a rule 

“ it was the latter who ^vas sent forward to reconnoitre It 

“ thus came about that no officer carrying a report had ever to 
“ seek long for him in any^ battle or combat : no misunderstand- 
“ ing ever happened, while during the whole war the mechanism 
“ of command of the Guard Corps moved like clock work and 
“ left nothing to be desired. Of course, what I have said does not 
“ apply to movtnients when there is danger in delay : for exam- 
“ pie, when the attack on St. Privat threatened to make no further 
“ advance, while the losses were becoming terribly heavy, the 
“ general in command of the corps pushed forward into the fore- 
„ most fighting line and gave his orders from thence. Such 
“ exceptions do not invalidate the rule ! 

“ I'he leader of a small body of troops can perfectly well 
“ ride about within the limits of his command since the latter is 
“ not so extensive but that he may be easily found from any point 
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“m his part of the action. This is the case with respect to the 

“officer commanding a company...... The officer command- 

“inga regiment should be obviously a little slower to move. 
“ But the officer commanding a brigade should, as a rule, leave 
“his chosen point, or his place in the column of march, only 
“under the following conditions : -That he either leaveLonie 
one posted or ruling in his place who may give information 
concerning h.s movements, or that he gives over the command 
during his absence to the senior regimental commander who is 
“ present with the column. He miut also remain in one position 
when the brigade goes into action, and has no right whatever to 
expose himself permaturely with the leading companv, since he 
thus unnecessarily endangers the unity of direction of the 
brigade. He may certainly be sometimes compelled to exnose 
^^umself at first in order to rightly estimate his po.sition to 
reconnoitre, and to make his dispositions. When the last 
reserves of his brigade, go forward into the struggle then bnt 
not till then, his proper place is generally in the foTemost line 
It might appear as if a rule of this kind tied down too much 
the personal movements of the leaders. But this ivill nl 
;;be the case in war: even the officers in supreme^ 
no personal liberty. During one of our campaigns I reported 
y arrival at my appointed position to the officer who was in 
^^supreme command over me; he was standing on a hill w" 
yould see and Lear a ho, SgK, going „„ 

lortable position,’ said the General ‘one of “ ’eom- 

“ engaged on rig,.,, and ano.hee Ln n^ ^ 

.e a decisis, one loe ,he a„„v, and 1 a/e n,pe,, ^ X h"; ' 
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To the Editor of the Journal of the United Service Institution^ 

of India^ Simla, 

Sm, 

Attracted by the title ; Java, the Garden of the East’’ in 
your periodical for July 1913, which is well known in our colonies 
I read with much pleasure the Interesting article by Lieutenant 
F« G. C. Campbell, 40th Pathans. 

Since the author approves the kind reception by the military 
officers and civil officials he met with during his ‘‘ fleeting visit ” 
in the Dutch East Indies, I venture to draw his attention to a 
few facts, which have been wrongly stated, no doubt owing to 
inaccurate information acquired. 

Before I proceed, I coriipliment Lieutenant Campbell on the 
clearness of his notes, which shows a quick eye and keen observa- 
tion. 

I readily admit, that we ‘‘Hollanders ” have a great opinion of 
ouf method of government, which opinion we share with some 
foreign authors, as may be found in the vvorks written by your 
countrymen I am referring to: (i) Tropical Colonization, {2} 
The far Eastern tropics, by Alleyne Ireland ; and The Policy and 
Administratiori of the Dutch in Java, by Clive Day, Ph, D, 

A legal marriage between a European man and female native 
seldom takes place ; hardly ever the contrary, and then only In 
the case, that the native has had his education in Europe and has 
studied at one of the universities. In my opinion the good under- 
standing between Dutchman and native is due to the generally 
high standpoint of the former and the knowledge of the latter, 
that he owes his welfare to the present rulers and the firm con- 
viction that he cannot improve more under any other govern- 
" mentv 

Indeed, the loyalty of the native civil service officers to the 
Dutch Government is well known and an undeniable fact! 


Correspondence. 

Although greatly flattered by the epithet bestowed upon the 
Dutch military officers as being intelligent, well-educated gentle- 
men, I cannot help observing, that my colleagues, besides pay. 
ing attention^to studying etiquette and the likes and dislikes of 
their seniors,” applj' themselves earnestly to the study of military 
sciences. In our army too the memorable words of your eminent 
General Viscount Wolseley in his Soldiers’ Pocket-Book, chapter 
“Advice to Officers on Service as regards their bearing towards 
their men,” are well known and duly practised. 

As it would likely exact too much of your attention to linger 

on further errors, allow me to explain, that the reason why the 

bayonets are always carried fixed is, that our troops, during 'their 
expeditions in North Sumatra, Djambi, Bali, Borneo, Timor and 
Boni have experienced the necessity of being always on the lui 
Vive for possible sudden attacks with blank weapons. On that 
account our rifles are tested with the bayonets fixed. 

It is true, that in former years the Dutch East Indian soldier 
was the wastrel, not only of Holland, but also of foreign countries- 
nevertheless there were among them many intelligent men, who 
thus found a new country, where they had the chance of turnin^r 
a new leaf in their book of life. The present, enlistment is ex- 
cluded to foreigners and fortunately the quality of men we get 
from Holland is improving j^earl^r. 

Certainly the best native troops come from the islands of 
Ceram and Amboina and from Menado ; I know however by an 
experience of 20 years’ service as a miliiary officer, that of th^ 
many gallant soldiers I have met with and personally known, the 

natives of Java were not the least courageous. 

^ As to the last observation concerning the rank and file, l am 
obliged to state, that punishments such as “cleaning the lat- 
rines, etc., do not exist in our army. 

Concerning the manceuvres in Java : they take place dailv • 
besides the ordinary practising of field service by the companies’ 
attahons and brigades separately, we have our yearly nreat 
mancBuvres, wherefore-as much as possible-all the troops 
stationed m the island, are concentrated. For some years pasJ 
these great man^uvres have been under the personal survey of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
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The view which the government has with its pawnshops, is 
to save the natives from usury; the system of “ free labour, given 

to the creditor” in Java, was abolished years ago. 

Although I sincerely regret, that the author has been so badly 
informed in these matters, I hope that his article may increase 
the British military officer’s interest in our beautiful colonies 
and that in future he may pay them longer than a fleeting 
visit. I his being so, I should advise him not “ to ask a German” 
but to apply directly to the War Office or to any of my comrades 
who will surely be glad to give all inquiries desired, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. F. Dinger, 

Captain of the Dutch East Indian Army. 
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of interests 

ARMY HEADQUARTERS.-^Ge/zerai Siaf Branck 

Appointments . — On relinquishing the appointment of Direc- 
tor of Military Operations General Staff, Army Headquarters 
Major-General A. Hamilton Gordon c,b., proceeded to England, 
Colonel A. H. Bingley, cj.e., Is officiating in the appointment. 

Major R. A. Steel 17th Cavalr}^ took over the duties of Mili- 
tary Attache, Teheran, from Major Fordham on i6th December. 

Mihta^y Aviation in India. — The Government of India having 
sanctioned the establishment of an Indian Central Flying 
School at Sitapur with effect from the ist October 1913 the school 
actively opened on the arrival of the Commandant, Captain S. D. 
Massy, on the 14th November. 

The object of the school is to gain experience in aviation 
under Indian conditions with a view to its ultimate expansion as 
a training establishment. 

The commandant has entire control of the school under the 
orders of Army Headquarters. 

The school consists of a commandant and 3 flying officers 
with the necessary medical and subordinate personel. 

The British and Indian subordinate staff consists of civilians 
only, engaged on contract for specified periods. They are not 
required to fly and are consequently not eligible for the gratuities 
and special pension admissable to those injured in flying duties. 

In addition to the commandant, two flying officers, Lieutenants 
C. L. N. Newall and H. L. Reilly have taken up their duties. 
Captain C. G. Hoare, the third officer is expected to arrive 
in India shortly. They school has been started on a moderate 
scale with the sole object stated. At present there are at the 
school two aeroplanes supplied by Government, and one, named 
the “ Rewa ” presented by H. H. the Maharajah of Rewa. Two 
more are on their way out. The first flight was carried out on 
the 34th February on the B. E. Machine Rewa, the first 
aeroplene to be placed in commission. 
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Commimication in Afghanistan , — It is reported that a motor 
car service for passengers will shortly be established between 
Kabul and Jalalabad. 

Khaibar Road . — Work on the doubling of the Kliaibar roads 
is being carried on without interruption and it is hoped that 
they will be complete shortly. 

Dirv — reconciliation is reported to have taken place be- 
tween the Nawab of Dir and his brother Mian Giil Jan, who 
last summer rebelled against him. 

Buner.—ln consequence of two serious raids by the Salarzai 
and Miriza divisions of the Bunerwals on the villages of Chinar 
and Bar Garhi of the Peshawar District in which eight British 
subjects were killed, it was decided to punish these divisions, 
and the Malakand moveable column, together with the support- 
ing column, was ordered to concentrate at Rustam on the zznd 
February. 

The Malakand moveable column under Major-General R. 
Bannatine-Allason, g. b., advanced via the Malandrai Pass 
against the villages of Zangi Khan and Nawai Killai, situated 
within the Buner border. By 8 a. m. on the a3rd the Malandrai 
Pass was occupied by the Guides after slight resistance. Both 
villages were completely destroj^ed, six Bunerwals are reported 
to have been killed, ten were taken prisoners and a number of 
cattle seized. There were no casualties on our side, the troops 
recrossing the pass by 2-30 p. m. and reaching Rustam the same 
evening. The units of the two columns dispersed to their res- 
pective stations on the 35th and 26th with the exception of one 
squadron cavalry, one section mountain artillery and eight 
companies of infantry, which were retained at Rustam as an escort 
to the Political Officer pending a settlement with the Buner jirgas. 

Gilgit Scouts . — The organization of the Gilgit Scouts who 
are to replace the old system of levies has been started. Captains 
Bridges and Shea the Commandant and Assistant Commandant 
arrived in Gilgit in October last and recruitment for the Himza 
and Nagar companies started in November. A durbar was 
held at Aliabad (Hunza) at which the Mir made a stirring 
speech, enjoining the new enlistments to maintain the reputation 
of their country for bravery,, etc., and to be unswervingly loyal 
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to the Sirkar, and a most interesting old tm^ ceremony, which 
used always to be performed when the tribe was about to 
engage in battle, was gone through. The general enthusiasm 
of the country, from the Mir downwards, in connection with the 
raising of the Corps is very great, and the pick of the flower of 
the youth of Hunza have come forward for enlistment. It is 
estimated that apart from the i6o youths actually selected 
(which number includes representatives from all the leading 
families in the country) 500 others all of first class material, 
must have presented themselves for selection, and the only com- 
plaint amongst those selected was that the sanctioned period 
of training (one month annually) was too short. 

As an instance of enthusiasm animating these men, it may 
be mentioned that not only have all agreed to put in an extra 
month this 3^ear on half pay, but each man is providing himself 
with a kind of uniform made of country cloth of a universal 
colour, which will be made up to an approved pattern. 

The enlistment of the Nagar companies was accomplished 
with almost equal enthusiasm as in Hunza. An excellent lot 
of officers and non-commissioned officers was obtained but 
the men are not of such a good type as those of Hunza. The 
same arrangements as regards training, uniform etc., have been 
made as for Hunza, 

Enlistment for the remaining companies will be opened 
shortly. The present strength of the Corps is: — 

Hunza ... 165 (including leader.) 

Nagar ... 165 „ „ 

Gilgit 
Punnia 
Yasin 
Gizr 

Tibetan Students in England . — The four young Tibetans, 
sons of native governors, who were sent to England to receive 
an English education, having completed a seven months course 
at Aldershot, have gone to Rugby. It is stated that they have 
made remarkable progress. 

Miissalman population of Turkistan . — The total Mussalman 
population of Turkistan is 6 j million of which the greater part 
are Ferghana and Sir Darya, 


Not yet raised. 
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Turkish Army. —It is reported that the following new distri- 
bution and organisation of the Turkish Army has been sanctioned 
The Army to consist of 14 corps, each composed of 3 infantry 
divisions, with a proportion of cavalry and artillery, the head- 
quarters of the corps being as follows 


L Constantinople. 

II. Adrianople. 

III. Gallipoli. 

IV. Smyrna 1 

V. Konia f new 

VI. Angara | stations. 

VII. Aleppo j 


VIIL Damascus. 

IX. Erzinjan. 

X. Erzerun. 
XL Van. 

XIL Mosul. 

XIII. Baghdad. 

XIV. Yaman. 


Turco-Persian Boundary Commission.— \NoTk on the Turco- 
Persian Boundary Commission is now proceeding. 

Baghdad Railway. — Work is being rapidly pushed on. The 
track IS for a single line of a gauge of li metres. The estimated 
date of opening through to Constantinople is the end of 1917. 

Wirekss Telegraphy in Japan.— The War office has decided 
to organize a wireless telegraphy corps and a vote for this 
purpose has been Included in the estimate for next year. For 
the present two wireless companies will be raised. 


Adjutant General’s Branch. 

The Government of India has approved of the following 
amendment to dress Regulations : — 

Retired Officers.-General Officers, including those holding 
honorary rank, will wear the uniform of their rank, with the 
letter “R ’ on their Shoulder cords or straps, below, and of the 
same material as the badges of rank. If Colonels-Commandant 
or Colonels of regiments they may alternately wear regimental 
uniform, with shoulder cords or straps and badges of rank as for 
Colonel, without letter “ R.” 

General Officers retired from corps and departments will 

wear the uniform prescribed for them whilst on the active list, 

with the letter “ R ” as above. 

Retired Officers of the regular Army below the rank of 
r eneral Officer may wear the uniform of the regiment, corps, 
or department in which they last served; or in the case of sub- 
stantive Colonels and other Officers, who before retirement were 
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not on the cadre of a regiment, corps, or department, the pres- 
cribed uniform of their rank ; the letter “ R ” being worn on the 
shoulder cords or straps below the badges of rank. With the 
exception of retired General Officers, who are extra Aides-de- 
Camp General to the King, the aiguillette and other staff distinc- 
tions will not be worn by retired Officers. 

Officers, who retired before the abolition of gold laced trousers, 
will wear trousers or pantaloons with cloth stripes, or welts, of 
the prescribed pattern ; and whenever retired officers require to 
renew other articles of dress, the latest approved patterns will 
be followed. 

Retired Officers, if re-employed on Army Service are required 
to provide themselves with service dress and mess dress only. 
The provision of any other uniform is optional. 

Retired Indian Officers may wear the uniform of the unit 
or corps, in which they last served. Those who continue to 
attend Durbars after retirement, in virtue of their military rank, 
should wear the uniform of that rank. 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned revised regulations, 
as under, governing regimental appointments in the Indian Army. 

I. Commandant . — The tenure of Commander is in future 
to be limited to four years. Commandants of Cavalry will be 
vacated on attaining 50 years of age ; of Infantry on attaining 
5a years of age. 

II. Other Officers ,- — Cavalry Officers shall be ineligible for 
appointment as Commandants after attaining the age of 48 years. 
Infantry Officers on attaining the age of 50. 

Officers vacating under I or electing removal from the cadres 
of their units under II are eligible for the benefits admissable un- 
der A. R^ 1. Vol. I. para 163, A. i.e. they receive furlough pay up 
to a limit of two years and unemployed pay at £500 p. a. subse- 
quently until they qualify for the full pension. 

From 1st July 1914 Indian Officers other than those of the 
Indian Subordinate Medical Department must retire on comple- 
tion of 32 years pensionable service except in certain special cases 
when H. E. the Commander-in-Chief may sanction retention for 
Ihrther:specified:i.p^ 
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Qtiartermasier General’s Branch. 

Railway Transport Course. In India during war time on 
the principle of utilizing to the fullest extent possible all the 
resources of Government, the entire working of all railwa5rs, 
whether during the initial concentration or in the theatre of opera- 
tions, is undertaken by the civil railway department of the Gov- 
ernment. It is therefore all the more advisable that the officers 
of a Railway Transport establishment, whose duty it is to act as 
intermediaries between the troops and the railway officials, should 
appreciate the difficulties of traffic working and understand the 
need for modifying any unreasonble demands which would 
tend to upset that even flow of traffic so important in a large 
movement of troops by rail. . 


In order to give a training to officers to lit them for these 
duties a course of instruction was carried out by the Agent of the 
N. W. R. admmistration in January. Some 30 officers attended 
the course which lasted about a month. The course consisted 
or the first ten days, of a series of lectures at railway headquar- 
ters, Lahore, dealing with the railway systems of India, their 
capacities, and the use made of them for war movements, the 
organizatmn of a railway administration, the general principles 
of signalling, traffic control, and cognate matters. The large 

Lahoreyards and works formed an excellent medium for tL 
practical illustration of the matter contained in the lectures. 

The next ten days were spent at various district headquar- 
ters and large junctions where the duties of the running staff the 
powers of control of a district executive staff, the distribution of 
stock, the actual application of the principles of traffic control 
were practically illustrated. 

Finally the oflicers dispersed to certain stations, where 
oficers of the Railway Transport Establishment would be ao- 
pomted under various programmes of movement, and applied 
tie knowledp they had gained in drawing up reports on the 
stations and m working out certain problems, under instructions 
from Army Headquarters^* . 
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BURMA DIVISION. 

Rifle Meetings. 

I. A very interesting and well-attended Rifle Meeting was 
held by the Rangoon Volunteer Rifles for six days during 
December 1913. The experiment was tried of making the use of 
the service rifle compulsory in all but one match and although 
there was a certain amount of adverse criticism before the meet- 
ing on this ruling, the general opinion in the Corps is now, that 
the results of the meeting prove that the ruling was sound, and 
that this condition should be enforced at all future meetings. 

This result is perhaps interesting in view of the controversy 
at home now concerning the Bisley Meeting rules. 

3. A Corps Rifle Club has now been formed which it is 
proposed to amalgamate with the National Rifle Association. 

3. In connection with (3) it is proposed to enter a Corps 
team for Bisley this year from members who will be at home 
on leave. 

Athletic Meetings. 

The Royal Munster Fusiliers entered for the Burma Divi- 
sional Assault-at-Arms and won the Dyer Challenge Cup by the 
narrow margin of two points. 

Naick Kartar Singh, 66th Punjabis, won the open mile 
Royal Presidency Meeting 1914 — this being the fourth year that 
he has won it consecutively. 

Miscellaneous. 

No. 64 Company. Royal Garrison Artillery, carried out 
Class Firing from the River Forts, (Syriam and King’s Bank) at 
Rangoon during the first week in January 1914, 

There were six series in all, and an average figure of merit 
of 1,774 was obtained, which as far as is known constitutes the 
world’s record for Royal Garrison Artillery, 

The Moulmein Volunteer Artillery went into Camp for 10 
days at Nattaung from 28th November and 7th December 1913. 
The annual gun practice was carried out on 29th November and 
7th December. The Corps was inspected on the 29th November 
by the Inspector of Volunteers in India. 
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A patrol of 22 men and one officer, half being mounted on 
horses and half on motor cj^cles, of the Rangoon Volunteer 
Rifles were on duty in connection with the Rangoon Port 
Defence Scheme for 30 hours during February. The combination 
worked very well, the mounted men being used on the ground 
impossible for cyclists. As a lesson from the many minor ac- 
cidents to the motor cyclists during the night, it would seem 
evident that these should work in pairs. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 

Pension. From November 9th 1913 new pension rules on a 
graduated scale of yearly increment from 30 to 30 years were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India. 

Retirement. Commander C. J. Sinclair, January 7th 1914 
Commander T. A. de Berry, March 5th 1914. Commander I. J. 
Calderon has been granted leave out of India up to May 
I2th pending retirement. Engineer E. A. Vile invalided out of 
the service 31st December 1913. 

Appointments.—Comm^nder B. H. Jones appointed Port 
Officers in Chittagong in succession to Commander E. G. Mills. 
Commander G. H. S. La Touche to the Northbrook in succession 
to Commander C. Gardner invalided. Lient. J. C. Ward to be 
Asst. Port Officer Calcutta in succession to Lieut. O. Goldsmith. 
Lieut. E. C. Withers to be Asst. Intelligence Officer The Persian 
Gulf. Chief Engineer C. T. Amor to be 2nd Engineer and 
Shipwright Surveyor to to the Government of Bengal in succes- 
sion to Chief Engineer A.A. MacDonald Engineer, W.W. Collins 

to be Engineer and Harbour Master Port Blair in succession to 
Engineer E. Guppy. 

Ships. 

i/ardm^.~In addition to her trooping programme, carried 
General Sir O Moore Creagh, VC., Commander in Chief in India 
and Staff on a cruise of theWest Coast of India in November iqi, 
visiting Pir Bunder, Khanvar, Goa, Cochin, Janjeisa and 
a nagin. In January 1914 carried Sir Benjamin Robertson from 
Boinbay to Durban on a special mission, and in February carried 

andtLT' 
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Duff ertn,— In addition to her trooping programme has been 
employed as Station Ship at Port Blair between January i6th 
and March iSth relieving the Northbrook for that period, 

Northbrook— On relief by Dufferin at Port Blair proceeded 
to Bombay to be fitted with wireless telegraphy, returning to 
Station Ship duties in March. 

Mayo.-— Continued her duties as tender to the Lighthouses 
and Light Ships on the coast of Burma, carried the Lieut.- 
Ciovernor on an official tour of the Aracan coast in January 
Dalhousie , — Station Ship at Aden, 

Investigator^ and Palinurws,— Continuing the surveys in the 
Mergui Archipelago and Persian Gulf respectively. 

Minto, — -In Persian Gulf on special duty under the Senior 
Naval Officer, 

Lawrence —In Persian Gulf at the disposal of British Resi- 
dent, and tending the Lighthouses and Light Ships in the 
Persian Gulf, 

The following Port appointments, under local Governments 
are at present held by officers of the Royal Indian Marine. 

Bombay, 

Port Officer, Bombay Commander St. L. S. Warden, 

Asstt. Port Officer, Bombay, Commander C. W. Shearme. 

First Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor to the Government of 
Bombay, Chief Engineer F. Olford. 

Second Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay, Engineer A. Baker. 

Third Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay, Engineer W. Waters. 

Port Officer, Karachi, Commander N, F. J. Wilson, 

Port Officer, Aden, Commander C. B. Henley. 

Bengal. 

Port Officer, Calcutta, Commander C. J. Kendall, d.s.o., a,d.c. 
Deputy Port Oifiicer, Calcutta, Commander G. N. Forteath, 

Asst. Port Officer, Calcutta, Lieut. I. C. Ward. 

Second Engineer and Shipwright Surve 3 mr to the Government 
of Bengal, Chief Engineer C. Amor. 

Third Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor Government of Bengal, 
Engineer Wv 'Horley, 
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Port Officer, Chittagong, Commander B. H. Jones. 

Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor, Chittagong, Engineer A. H 

de Woolfson. * ' 

En^neer, River Police Department, Narayangunj, En.ffineer 
u. rl. Rowe. 


Madras. 

Presidency Port Officer, Commander W. H. Huddleston A D C 

Commands 

U. r. Vines, 

Burma. 

Principal Port Officer, Commander S. D. Vale, A D C 

First Assistant Port Officer, Rangoon, Commanded A C 
Bingham. - • vj. 

Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor and Superintending Enffineer- 
_ to the Government of Burma, Chief Engineer, H. Robertson 
Assistant to the above Engineer, Engineer G. Hill. 

Port Officer, Akyab, Commander A. R AViiiock. ' 

Port Officer, Bassein, Commander A. St. C. Bowden. 

Port Officer, Moulemein, Commander E. Stocken 
Marine Transport Officer, Mandalay, Commander A.E. Harold 
upenntending Engineer, Mandalay, Engr. W.C. Constable. " 

Andaman Islands. 
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“ The Historical Records of the 34th (Prince Albert Victors 
Own) Poona Horse,” by Major G. M. Molloy. Published by Hugh 

ReeSj Limited, 

Tiiat regimental historical records foster esprit-dB-corps, is iindeniable. 
The records, however, of such a corps as the Poona Horse open up a wider 
field of interest, not only to the officers of the regiment itself but to those of 
the army in general. 

The compiler laments, in the preface, that records of the early part of 
the corps’ existence were conspicuous by their absence, but the fact remains 
that in the book there is more incident related of the earlier portion than the 
later. The larger history, foreshadowed for publication in 1917 when the 
regiment will be celebrating its centenary, will be looked forward to, for there 
is matter in the records which has the makings of a history of more than 
usual interest. 

We would gladly know more of the spirit of the times which in 1827 
caused an officer to be court-martialled for challenging another to n duel, 
but in 18B0 court-martialled another for ‘ suffering himself to be insulted by 
a civilian^ It is difficult in these days of 10 lbs* kits to read without a 
smile the list of Lieut. Swanston’s baggage and its contents which he lost 
at the time of the famous fight at Oorygaum- It would also be entertaining 
reading if some of the details could be divulged of the acrimonious discussion 
which ensued between the same Captain Svvanston and the Army Prize com*' 
mittee on the question of the rightful ownership of a small matter of two lacs 
worth of captured property ; those were certainly good old days ! for Captain 
Swanston appealed against the Controller of Accounts of the time— and won. 

The instructions issued for the organization of the Poona Horse are 
very interesting reading and are full of excellent advice on the relations be- 
tween European officers on the one handj their Indian officers and men on the 
other: One can hardly forbear wondering whether there is any equivalent 
in our present regulations for the paragraph ‘ a horse naissing after an action 
is only to be paid for if the owner is wounded ’ ! 

The circumstances of the delocalization of the Poona JBLorse, the rise in 
the cost of remounts and of grass mules^ the question of horse rims illustrate 
the difficulties which regiments have to contend with under the ‘ Sillahdar ’ 
system transplanted into present day conditions. The anziety with which 
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many commandants must nowadays regard the administration of the regimental 
funds lor horses, tents, clothing, saddiery, local line repairs, grass 

operations and the like can have had no counterpart even 25 years ago ; nor 
can the responsibility now attending the training for war be compared with 
the light hearted leading of the old irregular cavalry times. 

A¥hile congratulating the compiler on his success in the production of 
the book it is hoped he will not take amiss the advice to reconstruct, in the 
next edition, the sentence which begins at the bottom of page 2 and runs on 
to the 8th line of page 3 ; the text is also marred in many places by the too 
frequent and inappropriate use of the conjunction ‘^and/* 


Cavalry Tactical Schemes^ translated from the French of Colonel 
Monsenergiie, by Lieutenant E. L, SpierSy nth Hussars. Published 
by Hugh ReeSy Ltd. y London. Price 6s, 

Readers of La revue cavalerie will remember the publication of these 
schemes in that journal in 1911. We can heartily recommend their trans- 
lation to ail cavalrymen not only for the suggestive value of the probieum, 
but for the interest of the solutions, and we feel sure that no cavalry regiment 
will regret having a copy in their library. Since no officer of the British 
service has produced similar tactical studies for ii!vits of our own organiza-T 
tious, to test the application of our own principles of cavalry training, we 
cannot but be grateful to Iiieutenant Spiers for the service lie has done in 
presenting in our own language these studies by our French ally, 

'Eo more able British cavalry soldier could have been found to write an 
introduction than Brigadier-General H. de la P. Gnugh, and the introduction 
considerably enhances the value of the book. We regret we cannot say quite 
as much for the preface by Mr. Beniiet-Goldney as we are of opinion that his 
reflections on the mounting of our British cavalry and the inadequate pay of 
the British cavalry subaltern would have been better placed in a newspaper 
article, or m >athly magazine, than in a book which should be of more tlian 
ephemeral interest, Nevertheless Mr, Goldney’s preface hay a value in that 

he brings out the di^erences between French practice and our own ; - 

the encouragement of movement at a gallop ; — the constant charge the 
use of cyclist units in conjunction with cavalry, He also draws atlention to 
Colonel Monsenergue’s advocacy of the squadron scouts in a separate fifth 
troop for such work as distant reconnaissances and important duties recjuir^ 
ing special skill. 
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The great value of the book lies, as General Gough says, in the assistance 
the problems and situations can give to officers of all grades in preparing 
similar problems for the benefit of their subordinates, and also in helping 
them to arrive at the best way of conducting both instruction and criticism. 

The book contains twenty two problems, the solution of which any troop 
leader may find himself confronted with ; seven problems for squadron com- 
manders and their units; half a dozen for those who may find themselves in 
commanii of a couple of squadrons with a machine gun or two, or some cyclists; 
and finally 6 schemes to do with such mixed detachments as senior regimental 
officers may at any time have to command temporarily. 

Each problem consists of a general and special idea followed by an 
imaginative and descriptive account of the action taken to meet the various 
incidents which arise out of the special idea j the director, who is the setter 
of the problem in question, then criticises its execution and finally the more 
senior officers to whom the solutions are passed for information, added their 
remarks. 

The outstanding feature of the criticisms is the remarkable way in which 
initiative, courage, and daring is fostered, and even rashness encouraged. As 
General Gough says ‘ the first, and by far the most important, duty of mili- 
tary instruction of all ranks is to inculcate into their subordinates the right 
SPIRIT — namely, the fearlessness of responsibility, energy, and activity, with 
a keen desire always to assume the offensive, and attack or counter-attack the 
enemy, rather than to submit passively to his action.' 

There are several instances of carelessness in the production of the book 
which one does not expect to find in publications under aegis of Messrs, Hugh 
Rees; — On page 46 the words ‘ right * and ‘left,' and on pages 64 and 65 
‘ northern ’ and ‘ southern ’ have got transposed ; in several places references 
are made to letters which do not appear on the plans, or references are given 
in the text with large capitals while in the plans they are in small type. 


German Official Account of the Russo-Japanese War^ between 
San-de-Pu and Mukdem Translation by Karl von Donat, Publishers 
Messrs Hugh Rees, 

This volume deals with raids of the Japanese and Russian cavalry on 
the lines of (‘ommunicat ion before and during the battle of Mukden, and with 
the preparations on both sides for that battle. 

It is interesting to note the marked differences in the results attained by 
the Japanese and Russian raids. The Japanese detachments, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Eaganuma and Major Hasegawa, consisted of 160 and 104 troopers 
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respeetiTely, the actual damage to the railway line achieved was of small ao 
count, but their active operations resulted in 12 battalions, 8 squadrons 341 
sotnias, 36 guns, and 10,000 men coming up as drafts, being detached from 
the Russian field army to guard the railway. The Russian railway party 
under Colonel von Gillenschmidt, over 800 strong, succeeded in damaging an 
important bridge at Hai Tscheng, but this had no effect on the Japanese 
operations. 

The Russian intelligence service magnified the small Japanese detach- 
ments into a force of 14,000 Japanese with artillery. In the light of after 
knowledge it is difficult to conceive why the Russian staff accepted such an 
estimate, The Japanese command, ingrained with the teaching of Cianes- 
witz, fully appreciated the value of concentration of force, and their opponents 
might have known that a superior command so trained was incapable of 
detaching a force of nearly a division from the decisive point. 

In studying the interesting description of the preparations for the battle 
of Mukden it is instructive to compare the clear intention expressed in 

Marshal Oyamas’ orders with the indecision which reigne d supreme at Bus- 

Sian headquarters. Oyamas’ order states “the object of the impending 
battle is to decide the war. It is therefore not a question of capturing posi- 
tions or portions of ground, but of defeating the enemy decisively.” 

In contradistinction to this determination to conquer we find General 
Kuropatkin issuing two circulars in which he takes counsel of his fears and 
of his army commanders. The latter, he asks_‘- Do you think it possible* in 
the given military situation, to turn one attack into a decisive battle ?” 


The Training of Infantry Company by Major E Kirk- 
patrick, L A.— Publishers, Messrs Gale and Polden, Ltd. ss. 6d 
In his preface the author explains that he makes no attempt to cater for 

the experienced trainer of troops, but rather for those individuals who with 

lUle time for study and with limited experience, are called on to convert 
those under their command into a force capable of acting successfully in war 
_ Ihe author IS, we think, too modest. There are few junior officers of 
mfantry who wil not benefit by a study of these pages. The thorough sys- 
tem of training elaborated in the seventeen exercises, which form the ma or 

Ter officers 

These elementary exercises deal with the essentials in .the war training 

of the inkn ry soldier, from the work of the individual in advance and retire 
ment, and of the section in action and on protection duties, to the training of 
the company m attack and defence and outpost. ^ 
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As aE example o! a system of training illustrating the necessity of 
attention to detail in the early instrnction of the soldier, this series of ex- 
ercises is Taluable, and their value is increased by the constant reference to 
training manuals. The author wisely recommends the study of all the 
official books referred to^ as he recognizes that his exercises and comments 
are only of value in so far as they illustrate and explain the principles laid 
down in training manuals. 

Writing as he does for the inexperienced company commander, Major 
Kirkpatrick would, it is thought, have been well-advised to lay more stress on 
the responsibilities for training of their units of subalterns and section com- 
manders. 

Officers and section commanders making use of this book must remem- 
ber that the “exercises are not intended to be blindly followed, but rather are 
examples to stimulate their imaginations in devising schemes for the 
instruction of their men. If taken in this spirit the book is recommended, 
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Hygiene and Diseases of India^ by Lieutenant Colonel Patrick 
Hehir^LMS. 

The author has attained his object in producing a scientific work in 
popular and understandable language for the use of the ordinary layman. It 
is a book that should prove invaluable to the junior student, the Indian 
student, and particularly to the layman who takes an interest in hygiene and 
health in India, 

Its perusal is strongly recommended to all students and it should find 
a place in all regimental libraries. 

Bohemian Campaign of 1866, by Major R. F, Uniacke^ Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, price is. 6d. 

The book consists of three lectures delivered at Dover. The author points 
out clearly how the piinciples laid down in our training manuals were regarded 
or disregarded as the case may be. It is in no sense a cram book and should 
prove useful to officers studying this Campaign for examination purposes, 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES 

!.— flew Members. 

The iV>:iowi(ig' irieiiiber.s joit-ed the Iiistitutiun between the IGtb IMarcb 1014 and 
tlie J line 10145 iiiciiuiive: — 

Li&’lij r.iKMBEE. 

2 nd Lieut. K. V»L Biett 

ORDINAKY MEMBERS. 


Lieut, n, Y. Sidebottann 

H. A. F. Lini.s:iy Es<|. 

Cfiulaiu A ii. (•UMivU. 

Mri.jor ,1. U. R'ibert.suiJ. 

Major W, B. Lesslic. 

I'ievd, J. Blae'f. 

Surgeoii-Genend W. .Babtie, v.c. 

Lieut. -Colonel T 0, Marden. 

Major A.G. Protliero. 
do B. E. Crocker, 
do it. l\ TToggan. 
do R. T. Toke, 

Captain E H. H- ^Testby. 
do R. H. Montgomery. 

Lieut. L. Philiirs. 
do G. A. Lloyd, 
do L M. B Siihnon. 
do H. G. EvjuiH-Joiies. 
do B, T. Phillips. 

Lieut Q. 14. Biewis. 
do R. T. B. Pop-?, 
do G. P, de B. Monk, 
do G. W. Eger ton. 
do 0. H. Dundas. 
do A. C. Wliitebojiie. 

2ud Lieut. E. M. Douglas, 
do II W. Davis, 

2od Lieut. C. E, N. Lomax, 
do F. I. P. Wells. 


2rul Lieut J. G Smyth. 

Major A. R P. Harrison. 

Ideut. J. Price. 
iuHni Coiiinol F. IL E Lode, 
do do Sir P. Z. Cox. 
CapUiiu 0. 0. WiiisinFcn. 
Major-General 0. V. F. Townsend, 
Lieut P. C. Chapman. 

Capudn W. II. V. Cameron, 
Captain M. H. Lucus. 

„ P. G. n Hogg. 

A .1. Fraser. 

Lieut, the Hon. II A. Addington. 
Captain W. Gibson. 

Colonel P. Hehir. 

Brig.-Genoral G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Captain A. C Ellis. 

Lieut V- G Dii’ae. 

G. E S. Oubitt, Esquire. 
Lieut.-Colonel G. D. L. Cliatterton. 
Lieut. W. Cave-Brown 
Major H. 0. Turner. 

Lieut -Colonel G. W. Triboi 
Dr. G. (k Simpson. 

Captain H. G, Sutton, 

General Sir B. Duff. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. U. Fenner, 

Major F. E Dunn. 


1!.— Tactical Problems. 

In order to assist officers, tactical schemes are issued by the Council of the 
Institution, to members only, at Us. 5 per scheme, which include criticisms and 
solutions by a fully qualified officer selected by the Council. 26 schemes are now 
available. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying far papers, and solutions 
must be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, Simla. 
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II!. — Militai'y History Papers. 

(», In order to assist officers in the study of military history, the Insfitnfmn 

following papers are now available:— '-'‘•upaigus. the 

(cc) One paper on fehe Waterloo Campaign. 

(6) Three papers on Oallwell's Small Wars. 

(^) papei’s oil the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War, 

(cl) Four papers on the battles of the liusso- Japanese War 
(e) Two papers on the Afglian War, 1879-80. 

(/) Two papers on the Crimean War. 

(^) One paper on the Indian Mutin.y. 

(/f) One paper on the Shenandoah Valiev Campaign, 1861-62. 

' "grauflLhsiv^" Campaign, 1866, to the Battle of Konigv 

(j) One paper on the Jena Campaign, 1806. 

(1;) One paper on the Franco German War, 1870 

eacrov Re. 1 2 0 Jer vS.T"^’ ^ 

IV. — Roll of fiSembers, 

Copies of tlie Roll of Members, arc available. Price lis. 1 per copy. 

V. — Premia for Articles In the Journal. 

w gesieraliy known that articles are paid 

for, members are informed that a sum of approximately Rs. 400 is 

r«T„a! elch Quarterly 

VI. — Library Catalogue. 

Ibe library catalogue revised up to 1st November 1912 is available Mem. 

bers requinug copies should kindly inform the Secretarv T i.i-t f ■ 
received are published quarterly with the Joiin, ah ® of books since 

Price of catalogue Be. 1, or Re. 1-4-0 per V. P p. 

VII. Books, etc., presented to the Institution. 

recI?ed°-“"'^"'^°“'"‘'‘ of the Council for the following preseutations are hereby 

Presented by Brig. General O.B.S. F. Shore.— 

Vor 50 Jahrea”, by von Karl Bleibtren. 

CapUiu7aSefofili‘M8?o'"‘’"^"“'“'''“'^" Affgbanistan in 1838-39, by 

1700,--^by'H!ltoob^y 3^®“ 
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The HamWes of Redbary Rookj” 1826. 

Advice to the Ofiioers of the British Army,” nSS. 

Presented by Major H, Blddulph^ R, E \ — 

Indian W ar Medals.” 

Presented by Secretary, Board of Exarniners, Calchtta : — 

^‘Colloquial Hindustani and Bengali/’ by Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, 

Presented by LieiiL- Colonel S. ff. Poioell^ R. E : — 

Two photographs of drawings of the Battle of Qhiiznee, 1839. 

Presented by Officer Commanding^ StJi Light Inf a7itry :— 

A short history of the 5th Light Infantry— from 1803 to 1913. 

Presented by the Commandaoit and OM^ers^ SSrd Q V. 0. Light Oamlry;-^ 

“The Regimental liistory of the 33rd Q V. 0, Light Cavalry;’ 

Vill.— Gold iedal Prize Essay, 1914-1915. 

The Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay for 1914-15 
the following:— 

“Recognising that the llorniciled Coramunity of India is of value for military 
purposes, what is the best method of utilizing it? Give suggestions for its organiza- 
tion and training.” 

The following are the conditions of the competition : — 

(1) The competition is open to all gazetted otBcera of the Civil Administration, 
the Navy, Army, and Volunteers. 

(%) Essays must be printed or type-written and submitted in duplicate. 

(3) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such work is to be 
quoted. 

(4) Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have a motto, and 
enclosed with the essay there should he sent a seeded envelope witli the motto 
written on the outside and the name of the competitor inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unle.ss received by iSecretaiy on or before the 
30th June 1915. 

if) Essays will be submitted for adjudication to referees chosen by the 
Council. No medal will be awarded if the Council consider that the best essay is 
not of a sufficient standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate wull be announced at a Council 
Meeting to be held in August or Bepteinber 1915. 

(8 J 11 essays submitted are to become the property of the United Service 
Institution of India, absolutely^ and authors will not be at liberty to make any use 
whatsoever of their essays without the sanction of the Council. 

(9) Essays must not exceed 1 5 pages of the size and style of the Journal, 
exclusive of any appendices, tables or maps. 

IX.— Northern and Southern Army Prize Essays. 

The Council will awfird the sum of Rs. 150 each onthe usual conditions, for 
the best essays sent in from members of the Northern and Southern Armies by 
the 31st December 1914, on subjects selected by their respective Army Corn- 
..'manders.; 

The following subjects have been selected : — 

Northern Army. — “ The physical training and mau-mastersliip of the soldier 
(British and Indian) in India ” 

Southern Army . — 

“ A consideration of the queition of recruiting in Southern India for 
the Indian Army; with suggestions for improving the same or for 
tapping scurces not at present utilized.” 

“ A consideration of the extent to which the strategical and tactical 
lessons of the Russo-Japanese War have been confirmed or modified 
by the late w’ar in the Balkan Feuinsula.” 
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X.— Contributions to the Journal. 

With reference to Army Regulations, India, Voinme II, paraEraDl, 

tnfo ‘T’ 453 as ainemied l.y Arm? ofd^ 340 ft 

1913 i!;tondmg_ contributors to the Journal of the United fServico inL;:,?' ‘ 
of India are informed that action to obtain t!:o sanction "t f W?a •''stitutiou 
the Conmiander-in.Chicf to the publication of am- article in tL^ furMro^ff e 
United Service Institution of India will be taken by the Cominittro ft u/'i* ® 
tors are therefore, responsible that the Sanction of their immediate suiiiOT h“s 
been obtained, and this should be noted on all articles seat for 
cles need not he submitted in duplicate. -‘“-es .ea. foi pnohcation. Arti- 

have tfseir articles ehfier typed or 

X!— Programme of Lectures, 1814 . 

16th June, S-15 p. in . — 

liy Captain D. (!. Crombie, 23rd Cavalry 
Snijeot;— “ Land and Sea Warfare. Cnmpared ” 

Liout. General Sir P. H. N. Lake, K. 0. il. Q., 6. B., will take the Cliair. 

SSrd June, S-1-5 p. m , — 

By Captain D. C. Crombie, 23rd Cavalry. 

Subject:— *• Land .and Sea Wmfare. Combined 

Lient.-Qeneral Sir P. II. N. Lako, K. C, .11. G , fJ. B., will take the Chair. 

lOthand lOih Jalij, 9-gO p,m. 

By Doctor G 0. Sinipsnn, 

Subject.— “ Tlio British Antarctic Expedition." 

The Hon’hle Sir R. W. Carivio, K C S T P T tv t n -• , 

fS” ‘looted t;’‘fThe‘0atef llfmorS 

21st Jtdjj, 3^15 p. in . — 

By Bng.-Goiieral W. P. Braitlnvaite, C.B., Commandant, Staff College Oueita 
twubject; The Study of Military History*^ ^ 

H. K the Commanderdn-Chief will take the Chair. 

ISth August^ S-^lf5 p.m . — 

Major R. St. 0. Battine, 21st; Cavalry F F. 

Subject.*-”-’* With Kirghiz and Cossack^ 

Licut.-ColoBel Sir P. Z Cox. K. C. 1. E.. 0. S. I., will take the Chair. 

8th Septeinbei^ 8-lS p, m , — 

■■-s'"*"*- 

Major-Qeaetal f'. J, Aylmer, V. 0., 0. B , will take the Chair 
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By Paddy Button, 

L 

Giants in General, 

There were giants In those days and they parcelled the world 
among them. 

They were of all kinds and descriptions ; you could not select 
a pair that were exactly alike in all respects. There were good- 
natured giants and irritable giants ; complacent giants and dis- 
contented giants ; long, thin, enterprising giants that everyone 
voted a bore and a nuisance, and short, fat, blase ones who were 
quite pleased to sit at home all day and do nothing but mind 
their own business. 

They were of all colours — white, pink, red, brown and yellow. 

There was, as a matter of fact, one sk3?-blue-scarlet giant, but he 
was distinctly exclusive In his habits and lived alone in his castle 
at some distance away from most of the others, to the westward, 
and does’nt really come into this story. One giant, who does 
come into the story towards the end, had a fiery red complexion, 
a round empty stomach, an anxious expression on his face, as if 
he did not always get quite enough to eat or was, perhaps, 
suffering from an attack of indigestion, and — green eyes; so I-; 

you’ll guess at once that he was one of those discontented, 
irritable giants that I have just been telling you about. 
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There were giants who had such tender feet that they con- 
stantly imagined that other people were for ever treading on 
their corns, when they weren’t ; and, on the other hand, there 
were giants who had such a hard skin and wore such big boots 
that, even if you had been inconsiderate enough to stamp on 
their toes, I really don’t believe that they would have minded 
so very much, 

One good-natured giant — his name was Sir Front de 
Boeuf- — had webbed feet like a duck. It was commonly re- 
ported, too, that he had a tail as well, but I have never been 
able to verify this rumour to my satisfaction. If he really 
had one, I think he must have been very ashamed of it, 
poor fellow, because he kept it so carefully tucked away and 
concealed, that I never met anyone who could swear that he had 
actually seen it with his own eyes. It is certain, however, that 
all the other giants used to say how amusing it was to twist this 
poor giant’s tall; so I suppose that there must have been some 
foundation for the rumour. You can’t twist the tall even of 
a good-natured giant, if he hasn’t got one. Manifestly that 
would be absurd. 

This Sir Front de Boeuf was a big giant. You may think 
that it is unnecessary to say so and that it goes without saying, 
because all giants are big. So they are, if you compare them 
with ordinary mortals like you and me. But, although they 
may seem enormous when compared with us, they do not appear 
to be anything so very extraordinary when compared with 
each other. At any rate, I know that, at the time of which I 
am telling you, besides being of all kinds and descriptions and 
colours and temperaments and shapes, these giants were of ail 
sizes as well. In fact there were big giants and medium-sized 
giants and quite small giants. 

After all, this was only natural and reasonable. It is just 
the same with ordinary men. But what puzzled everbody then — 
and does so still even now — was the reason why one parti- 
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Some people were inclined to think that it must have some- 
thing to do with the size of the estate which each particular 
owned, I grant you that a giant must have an estate and every 
right to manage it and plant trees on It and evict the tenants 
from it, exactly as he pleases. Otherwise 3^011 could not regard 
him as the Great Power (or the Little Power, either) that he 
undoubtedly was in the world; in fact he wouldn’t be a giant 
at all. But if it depended entirely on the extent of their pro- 
perty, I suppose that the size of respective giants would have been 
in proportion to it ; and this was not the case. If it had been, 3^011 
would have expected that Sir Front de Boeuf and a certain white 
pallid giant who lived to the northward, who were by far the 
largest landowners at the time, would also have been by far the 
biggest giants in the world. But the}?’ were not. At least there 
was scarcely an}?’ appreciable difference in size between thenr 
and the green-eyed giant, for instance, who had scarce!}?’ added 
anything to the comparatively small estate that he had inherited 
from his ancestors, and was, besides, painfully conscious that the 
few additions that he had made hardly repaid him for all the 
trouble and worry of looking after them. And when, on a certain 
celebrated occasion, another big giant, called Sir Pleln d’Esprit, 
lost quite a large portion of his ancestral demesne, it did not 
seem to make any great difference to his length of limb or breadth 
of shoulder. Still, I admit that, although there were several big 
giants Who had small estates, you very rarely ever came across 
a small giant with a big estate. So I suppose that there must 
have been some truth in the theory. 

And then there was the ‘diet’ explanation. You must know 
that the food of the giants was almost as varied as their charac- 
teristics and It might be thought that possibly it formed the go- 
verning factor in their size. It was rather difficult to discover 
exactly what some of the smaller giants lived on and one some- 
times wondered why they lived at all, instead of wasting away and 
dying of starvation. But if you considered the matter carefully, 
I think you would find that their diet consisted chiefly of their 
neighbours’ forbearance and the reputations of their forefathers. 
One medium-sized giant, who was, however, shrinking slowly 
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and surely, undoubtedly lived on unfulfilled promises and the 
jealousies of his neighbours. None of these things are exactly 
what you would call wholesome, or even substantial, food, 
certainly not the stuff to produce a fine, big, upstanding giant. 
So the diet theory seems to account reasonably enough for the 
size of the small giants. 

But I am afraid that it breaks down when you come to con- 
sider the question of the big giants. You might suppose that, as 
Sir Plein d’Esprit and the green-eyed giant were both much of a 
size, they would, logically, eat much the same sort of food. Not 
a bit of it. Their respective diets varied from each Other as 
much, I suppose, as diets could vary. Sir Plein d’Esprit lived on 
ginger, optimism, high spirits, memories of past glories and the 
determination to do better next time. This is not a very solid 
or satisfying diet, you’ll sarq but to make up for it, he had a 
splendid digestion and a great heart, which account for most 
things in the world of giants as they do in the world of ordi- 
nary men. 

The green-eyed giant’s food was quite different from that. 
It consisted of leaden bullets, fixed bayonets, mailed fists, steel 
shavings, bits of scrap iron, hard nuts, and rules and regulations 
of universal application which could never be broken. The other 
giants used to think that this diet was very largely responsible 
for the indigestion and total lack of any sense of humour which 
were the chief characteristics of this giant. But when they ven- 
tured— most tactfully, of course— to tell him so, he only 
replied that he preferred this kind of food as it suited his consti- 
tution ; so there was nothing more to be said. But I think that 
you will admit that such food, though it was undoubtedly solid, 
was scarcely satisfying. 

If you do, then I think you must also agree that Sir Front de 
Boeuf’s was just the reverse— satisfying, but not .solid. For he 
lived on bales of raw cotton, quantities of uncarded wool, cur- 
rency notes, bills of lading, firsts and seconds of exchange, some 
good, sound, practical commonsense (or what he recognized as 
such) and a little sentiment thrown in, like a dash of Angustura 
Bitters. The strangest thing about Sir Front de Boeuf’s diet was 
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the problem how he ever come to adopt it. None of its in- 
gredients were really indigenous to his estate when he first 
began to grow up, and as he got bigger and bigger and 
required them in greater quantities, so they seemed to thrive 
less and less on their native soil, and Sir Front had to get more 
and more of them from the other giants. Even comnlonsense 
eventually ceased to be a home production and had to be 
imported from abroad — -so at least his wife said, and 1 suppose 
she knew what she was talking about. The only thing that 
did seem to become thoroughly acclimatized and to spring up 
in laige quantities all over tne estate was the last ingredient of 
all sentiment. 1 his was a pity, because a little bitters goes a 
long way and, if unduly indulged in, is calculated, in time, to sap 
even the finest constitution. However, Sir Front de Boeuf said 
that Ins diet suited him splendidly and that it did not matter 
how much of it was provided by the other giants, so long as It 

provided— in sufficient quantities-and he himself remained 
stout and prosperous and good-natured. All he asked w^as to be 
left alone and not worried about things he could not understand. 

So I don’t think that either the extent of their estates nor the 
diet on which they subsisted can, of themselves, account satis- 
factorily for the varying size of different giants. No doubt these 
things had a good deal to do with it, but I am sure that a lot 
depended on the amount of self-esteem with which each parti- 
cular giant regarded himself, for I never yet heard of a big giant 
who had been diffident about himself before he began to grow 
up. 

If a giant thought a lot of himself and acted accordingly, he 
neaily always became big ; and if the other giants thought the 
same thing about him too, why, that made him grow all the 

bigger. Thus, for instance, if a giant seriously got it into his 
head that he was a fine, burly, upstanding fellow and swag- 
gered about curling his moustache and expanding his chest and 
puffing out his cheeks and shivering his timbers, that was quite 
sufficient, of itself, to increase his size, just as if he had been going 
through a course of Sandow’s exercises. After all there is nothing 
to wonder at in this. If you come to think of it, it is very much 
the same thing with ordinary ihen. 
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As giants used to grow big according to circumstances, so, in 
the same way, they used to diminish in size according to circum- 
stances, too. If something happened to a giant which made him 
feel small, he would begin to shrink at once ; and if, in addition, 
the other giants lost their respect for him, this shrinkage might 
set in at an alarming pace. Generally the shrinkage was 
gradual and persistent, and the unfortunate patient faded away 
by degrees until he became so small that I don’t believe that you 
could have found him, even with the assistance of a microscope. 
Certainly a great many big giants had faded completely away 
from the face of the earth long before the commencement of this 
story ; at least that is the onl}^ way in which I can account for 
their disappearance. 

If you discussed the matter with them you would find that 
all the big giants had a horror of shrinking some day or other, 
because they had an impression that the experience must be a 
very painful one. But if, on the other hand, you mentioned the 
subject to any of the small giants who had once been big, some 
of them would tell you that it was not half so bad as one would 
expect, like having a tooth out at the dentist’s, and others would 
say that It was positively quite a pleasant sensation ; all would 
agree that they were every bit as happy now, when small, as 
they had ever been when they were big, because, if you are small 
and weak, you haven’t got to worry about things or bant or do 
Dr. Muller’s exercises for fifteen minutes every morning before 
breakfast to keep up your strength, 

But none of the big giants really believed this. The fact is 
that there was a stor}?', which every giant knew, about an 
ancient big giant who came to a very sudden and untimely end. 
This giant was web-footed like Sir Front de Boeuf. He had a 
long-standing quarrel with a certain big land giant. One day 
they met in the middle of a pond which, up till then, the 
web-footed giant had always considered to be exclusively 
and peculiarly his own. I am sorry to say that a violent 
altercation ensued, which resulted in the web-footed giant 
being ducked and more or less half drowned, so that he had to 
cry ‘ Pax ’ and promise never to go into the pond again. The 
worst of it was that the land giant was really mot a bit good 
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at swimming and the web-footed one was so ashamed of having 
been ducked by a mere landsman that he began to shrink very 
rapidly. In fact he only managed to get home just in time to 
say good-bye to his sorrowing family and then faded away 
to nothing at all, to the accompaniment of the most horrible 
groans and lamentations that you ever heard. It was a very 
painful incident; I am sure that we ought all to be sorry for this 
poor, ancient, web-footed giant and learn a lesson from his sad fate. 

So you see that, although this happened ages and ages ago, 
the big giants had good reason for deciding that it would be 
just as well to put off shrinking up to the last possible moment. 
To effect this object they always kept themselves in the most 
perfect training by doing dumb-bells and Indian clubs and 
Sandow exercises so that they had very little time for amuse- 
ments. In fact, their lives became so strenuous that they were 
a burden not only to themselves but also, it was said, to their 
neighbours as well. 

The only exception was Sir Front de Boeuf, This was most 
extraordinary because he had the awful example of the ancient 
giant — web-footed like himself, mind you — before him, if he 
had only chosen to regard it; besides, If he had taken the trouble 
to enquire, he would have found that, according to the very 
latest statistics, web-footed giants as a class do not, on the 
average, remain full-sized nearly so long as tlie other kind of 
giants, and that, with them, shrinkage, when it does set in, is 
far more rapid. But, as I have told you already, Sir Front de 
Boeuf hated putting himself out and making himself uncomfort- 
able. “After all,” he used to say, “ there is reason in all things 
“ and a limit to muscular exercises. I decline to turn myself into 
“ an acrobat or a mountebank. An occasional swim ought to 
keep me quite fit enough, any wa3%” 

But he only spoke in this way after he had grown full-sized 
and blase and contented. When he was young, he wasn’t a bit 
like this ; if he had been, I am sure that he would never have 
grown up at' all. 

But grow up he certainly did, and now I am going to tell you 
how this came about 
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II. 

How Sir Front de Boeuf Came To Grow Up. 

Ihe estate which Sir Front de Boeuf inherited from his 
ancestors was not much to boast about. To begin with it was 
small, but that was not so very extraordinary ; no 3'oung giant 

ever inherited a really large estate. 

In additition to being small, however, there were other 
drawbacks to it. The climate, for instance, was vile. I can 
describe it by no other word. It was generally raining or foggy 
or blowing great guns from the nor’-nor’-east, and if it hap- 
pened to be fine to-day that only made it all the more probable 
that it would pour cats and dogs tomorrow morning after 
breakfast just when you wanted to go out. T'he consequence 
was that the ground was always damp and sodden and marshy 
and there were pools and puddles all over the place. But besides 
being all over the estate there w^as water all round it as well. 
If you ever wanted to go somewhere else, you would have to swim 
for it, and, contrariwise, you would have to swim for it too, if 
you wanted to come into the estate from outside, 

'iou may'', perhaps, think, that, except Sir Front de Boeuf 
himself, surely no one in his senses would ever wish to do that, 
but as a matter of fact, there were several occasions on which 
other giants expressed an undoubted desire to come and visit 
Sii hront in his own home. But he alwaj’s thought the same 
as you, and whenever he heard of it he merely concluded that 
the other giants must be joking and did not treat the matter very 
seriously. 

ou see, Sir hront de Boeuf could not understand w-hy any 
giant who had a nice, warm, dry property of his own should ever 
wish to come and stay, for however short a time, on his damp, 
clammy estate. Personally', his one desire was to get away 
from it on any excuse. What he longed for was some beautiful, 
bright place where he could go and bask in the sun ; and at 
.quite an early age he contracted the habit of wandering con- 
tinually away from home In search of it. As he was always 
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going away from home and could never do so without swim- 
ming, he gradually become quite a good swimmer and was 
soon almost as much at his ease in the water as he was on 
dry land. 

So I expect 3^011 are beginning to understand how it was 
that, as I told you at the beginning, Sir Front de Boeuf had 
webbed feet like a duck. 

Just before the commencement of this story, that is to sa}’*, 
when he was still quite young, Sir Front got married to tlie Lady 
Have-at~’em — a bustling, energetic, cheerful 3^11 ng person. Most 
of the other giants ^vere married men, so Sir Front was not 
peculiar in this respect. Where he did differ from all the other 
giants, however, was in the fact that he had a granny ; at least 
I never heard of ^03?’ other giant wdio had one quite like Sir 
Front’s. Her name was Madame Laissez Faire and she was 
ver3q very old. Exactly how old she was no one knew, nor could 
an3mne tell you the exact time when she first came to stay in Sir 
Front’s castle. To liiin she seemed to have been there always, at 
least he could never recollect a time wlien she zvasvft there. 

I am sorry to say that she and Lady Llave-at-’em did 
not get on at all well together. Somehow there did not 
seem to be a single subject on which they could agree ; and 
they did not mind arguing and contradicting each other all 
day long. This was a pity, because it led to quarrels and 
everyone knows that it must be bad for any giant to have 
serious domestic wrangling in his household. Still, this state 
of affairs was, nevertheless, not without its advantages. 
At least Sir Front de Boeuf found it convenient, because, if he 
did not like what one party recommended, he could alwa3"s 
appeal for advice to the other party. As it was certain to be 
exactly the opposite,. he would have two clear alternatives laid 
before him and it was quite easy for him to choose which was 
the least troublesome and uncomfortable one for him to adopt, 
I must sa3q however, that, like some other young people that I 
could mention, Sir Front, at this time, did not pay much atten- 
tion to what his old granny said and generally followed Lady 
Have-at“’em’s advicet . 
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For instance, he did not make the slightest attempt to 
overcome his bad habit of wandering away from home, in 
spite of the fact that his granny highly disapproved of it and told 
him so. She said that it was very wrong of him to go away like 
this, neglecting his domestic duties and getting mixed up in the 
affairs of other giants. What distressed her more than anything 
else was that nobody could possibly tell what he was doing 
when he was away, although she’d be bound that he was up to 
no good. It must all end, she thought, in his getting a bad chill 
or his death of a cold, even if nothing worse happened, which 
w^as quite probable. 

Lady Have-at-’em, on the other hand, positively?' encouraged 
him. She said that a young giant was a young giant and that 
it was a good thing for him to travel and see the world. So she 
made no difficulty about his going away and always had his 
kettle on the fire and his bed-room slippers warming in the 
fender, ready to welcome him when he came back, And then 
she loved to sit and listen to all his adventures. When anything 
unfortunate occurred, she used to laugh and exclaim, ‘‘ Never 
“ mind ; better luck next time !” and when she thought that he 
had done anything that was splendid or successful — well, the 
things she used to say then made him feel so pleased and proud, 
that I can’t help thinking that they must have made him grow 
bigger by an inch or two on the spot. 

In his excursions. Sir Front de Boeuf sometimes saw another 
web-footed giant. He w^as very big and ferocious-looking, 
with black hair and a short, black, pointed beard, and his name 
was Sir Kal Karunga ; at least that was the name that he was 
known by afterwards. He was very much bigger than Sir Front 
and looked so imposing and magnificent and terrible as he came 
swimming along, that, for a long time, Sir Front did not even 
venture to say “ good morning ’’ to him. As a matter of fact, 
on seeing him, Sir Front generally thought it was wisest to swim 
off in another direction. 

One day Sir Front went for a longer swim than usual and 
came to a beautiful island. Here the sun was shining and the 
birds were singing in the trees and there was a nice patch of 
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wartTi, dry, golden sand on the beach. So Sir Front walked up 
on to the sand and lay dow^n on it full-length and really basked 
in the sun for the first time in his life. It was the first occasion, 
too, on which he came across a currency mote. He saw it lying 
half hidden under a bush as if some one had put it there and 
forgotten to take it away. As it looked good to eat, he got up 
and tasted it and liked It so much that he had soon eaten it up 
completely. He had scarcely swallowed the last morsel and was 
beginning to look round for some more, when who should come 
swimming round the corner but Sir Kal Karunga ? 

Sir Kal Karunga was very angry when he caught sight of 
Sir Front de Boeuf and shook his fist at him and shouted out 
that that island and, indeed, all other islands belonged to 
him and if he found trespassers on his property he would — But 
Sir Front did not wait to hear what he would do. He was so 
startled that he dived into the water again and made off as hard 
as he could. Sir Kal Karunga swam after him as hard as /ze 
could, too, but Sir Front was much too fast a swimmer to be 
caught so easily. Sir Kal Karunga had always been accustomed 
to do things in a pompous, deliberate, dignified sort of way, and 
he soon got so tired and out of breath that he had to give up the 
pursuit. 

“ All right, Sir Front de Boeuf, he cried, “ I haven’t time to 
catch you now. I've got other things to do than chase nast}', 
“ dirty, little giants, but just you wait till I do catch you.” 

“ Just what I don’t mean to let you do, old man!” said 
Sir Front rather impertinently ; “besides I’m sure that you have 
“ forgotten to bring any salt with you* You’ll want some, you 
“ know, if you mean to catch me.” 

I quite agree with you that Sir Front’s behaviour was any- 
thing but what it should have been, and that he spoke to Sir 
Kal Karunga as no young giant, \vho has been properly brought 
up, ought to speak. But you must remember that it was a 
great relief to him to find that Sir Kal Karunga was really rather 
a helpless old giant and that there was nothing to fear from him, 
in spite of his great size, so long as one kept one’s eyes open and 
looked slippy. Besides there Is no doubt about it that giants 
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were not well brought up in those days, so we must make due 
allowances for Sir Front’s bad manners. 

His granny, Madame Laissez Faire, was, of course, scandal- 
ized when she heard all about it in the evening, but his wife was 
delighted. She was espccialb^ interested to hear about the 
currency note, and thought that if enough could be collected 
they might make a very nice dish served up for dinner. So she 
begged Sir Front de Boeuf the next time that he found any to 
bring some back with him. 

Accordingly, for days, he went out and searched Sir Kal 
I^arunga s islands, but at first without much success. Occasion- 
ally he found one or two Ijdng about, but he incontinently ate 
them up as not being enough to make it worth while to bring 
them home. He often met Sir Kal Karunga, but he was not in 
the least frightened. He just kept out of his rrach and swam 
round him in rings and jeered at him and asked him how he was 
feeling toda3r, and W’hether he had brought any salt with him 
this time. 

At last, one day, as he was passing one of the islands, Sir 
Front noticed a lot of bundles, all neatly tied up in oil-skin on 
the beach. When he examined them he found that they contain- 
ed currency notes. Delighted at his find. Sir Front tied several 
of them round his w'aist, slipped into the water and— promptly 
came face to face with Sir Kal Karunga, who seemed to be 
burdened wtth a similar cargo. Sir Kal Karunga was inarticulate 
with rage, but Sir Front de Boeuf only laughed and swam gaily 
homew'ard. 

That night they had a great feed in Sir Front’s castle. Of 
course Madame Laissez Faire was horrified at Sir Frot’s nconduct 
and protested that he was little, if at all, better than a common 
thief or highway robber, but even she had to confess that cur- 
rency notes made a very appetising and wholesome dish, though 
she thought that they would probably taste all the better for 
being honestly come by. As a matter of fact it is from this 
time that we must date the commencement of the insatiable 
craving for this kind of food, which, I am told, has continued to 
increase in Sir Front’s household ever since. 
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As it was evident that Sir Kal Karunga made a habit of col- 
lecting currency notes, Sir Front thought that it would save a 
lot of trouble if he went to search for them quite close to Sir Kal 
Karunga’s own castle. It is quite true that, till then, it had been 
an understood thing between these two giants that it was not 
quite fair to visit each others actual castles — except, of course, 
as invited guests. But Sir Front's appetite had increased so 
enormously lately that he didn't care. 

So one fine morning he suddenly appeared in the water 
just outside Sir Kal Karunga's castle and looked about him. He 
could discover no bundles, but, on the beach quite close to the 
castle walls, he did see no less a person than Sir Kal Karunga 
himself. He was lying on his back beside a smouldering fire and 
an empty cooking pot, and he wa.s asleep and snoring with his 
hands contently clasped over his stomach, 

And what do ^mu suppose that Sir Front did ? He slipped 
out of the water, picked one of the burning sticks from the fire 
and — singed the beard of Sir Kal Karunga! Then he dashed 
back into the water. 

Poor Sir Kal Karunga! You can imagine his feelings at 
being insulted like this under the ver}^ wi»idows of his own castle. 
He leaped to his feet, made a wild grab at Sir Front and missed 
him. Then, when he saw that he had reached the water where 
he knew it was perfectly useless to follow him, he stamped and 
raved up and down the beach using, really, the most dreadful 
language. 

“All right, my young friend,” he cried, rubbing his chin and 
shaking his fist at Sir Front, “this is going a little too far. i'll 
“come round to your castle tomorrow and I’ll beat to within 
“an inch of your life. See if 1 don’t.” 

Sir Front de Boeuf was not very much alarmed. As I told 
you before, he never believed that any giant would (or could) 
ever come into his castle. Besides, everyone knew that Sir Kal 
Karunga never did anything toiay, and when he said that he 
would clo something tomorrow, la M probability he would not 
do it till this day fortnight at least, if indeed he ever did it at all. 

As a matter of fact nothing happened for a whole month 
afterwards; 
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Lady Have-at-’em happened to be in the rose garden cutting 
flowers, and Madame Laissez Faire was dozing in a chair on the 
edge of the lawn, while Sir Front de Boeuf was having a game 
of bowls. Suddenly Lad}?- Have-at-’em came running on to the 
bowling green saying that there vras a giant swimming towards 
the castle. 

“Wliat’s he like to look at?’^ asked Sir Front, continuing 
his game. “Has he black hair and a black beard?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Have-at-^eni. 

“I really believe it must be my friend Sir Kal Karunga,” 
said Sir Front, “I wonder what he waatsd’ 

“There!” cried Madame Laissez Faire, wringing her 
hands, “ I told you so. He’s come to beat you, as he said he 
“would. Serves you right for ^miir nasty, low, thieving ways. 

“ Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! I knew what would come of it all. How- 
“ ever, don’t look to me for assistance,” she added resignedly,” for 
“ I won’t lift a finger to help you.” 

But Sir Front, by this time, was walking unconcernedly 
across the green. When he reached the edge of the water he 
stopped and looked. There could be no doubt about its being 
Sir Kal Karunga : there he \vas, swimming straight for Sir Front’s 
castle, looking very solemn and very determined and very angry 
and — rather blown. 

“Impudence,” muttered Sir Front. “ I like his confounded 
“impudence ! To come to my castle I I’ll teach him.” 

It generally took a great deal to make Sir Front angry. 
Some people said that it might have been better for Sir Front 
and his friends if he had been able to get angry more quickly 
and oftener^ But he did get really angqy this time, and the more 
he muttered to himself, the angrier he became. So he stripped 
off his clothes, dived into the water and in two minutes was 
swimming round Sir Kal Karunga in his usual wa}^ But on this 
occasion he did more than that. He began to duck Sir Kal 
Karunga by pulling him down by a foot or by jumping between 
his shoulders and bobbing his head under water, always being 
very careful to keep out of reach of his big, strong hands. The 
result was that Sir Kal Karunga gradually got completely 
exhausted* 
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Hi !’* he nianaged to gasp out at last, stop it; will you 

I won’t,” answered Sir Front. 

Do,” said Sir Kal Karunga. 

'‘ I won’t,” repeated Sir Front 

Let’s finish this game tomorrow,” suggested Sir Kal Karunga. 

1 propose to finish it now,” said Sir Front, ducking him 

again. 

‘‘ Look here ! ” said Kal Karunga, ‘‘ I’ve had enough of this j 
I give in.” 

Oh ! really,” said Sir Front, ‘‘ and if 1 let you go, will 
‘‘you ever come near my castle again ? ” ' 

“ Never,” said he. 

“ Will you ever make any objections about my picking 
“up currency notes wherever I choose?” 

“ No,” said he. 

“And what about those islands that jou said the other 
“ da}' belonged to you ? ” 

“ Those islands ? Oh ! I never meant to say that. They’re 
“ really yours, Sir Front, of course,” said he. 

“Well, in that case,” said Sir Front, “there’s nothing 
“ more to be said. Come on and I’ll see you home.” 

And he did. 

So, you see, Sir Kal Karunga had to cry “ Capevif^ just like 
one of Mr, Jorrock’s foxes, and from that day to this he has been 
shrinking, till now he is really quite a small giant and never 
goes near the water and has no webs between his toes and has 
quite lost all his taste for such things as currency notes. 

Sir Front de Boeiif, on the other hand, when he began to 
dress for breakfast the next morning, found that he had grown 
so much during the night that his trousers had become much 
too tight for him, his shoes pinched and he had such difficulty 
in buttoning his collar that he burst his braces in his efforts and 
had to tie a handkerchief round his waist — always rather an 
unsatisfactory arrangement— till Lady Have-at-’em found time 
to mend them for him. 

Madame Laissez Fa Ire was very depressed about it all. To 
begin w^ith, she was very sorry for poor Sir Kal Karunga, who, 
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she thought, was a very well-meaning person and had 
been very badly treated. Then, she did not like having a 
grandson who had manifestly grown too big for his boots and 
would, she was sure, only go on from bad to worse. Besides, 
as he couldn’t possibly meet his friends in clothes like that, there 
was the expense of getting a complete new outfit to be consi- 
dered, and she always hated the idea of any extra expenditure. 

Lady Have-at>e’m was, naturalh’^, of precisely the contrary 
opinion. 

“James,” said she to her husband, “ I think \^ou’re simply 
^“splendid and he was inclined to agree with her. 

And that is how Sir Front de Boeuf came to grow up. 

{To be continued,) 


Thm Situations on the Peshawar and Kohai 
Borders in 1897^ ' 


By Lieut.-Colonel A. M. S. Elsmie, 

^6th Punjabi Rifles {F, F,) 

‘‘ The susceptibility of this class of enemy to moral iiiSu- 
ence is a most important factor in the campaign. Hesitation, 
delay or any retrograde movement will at once be interpreted 
as signs of weakness, and while the braver of the enemy will be 
encouraged, the waverers always to be found amongst undisciplin- 
ed forces will be tempted to throw in their lot with what appears 
to be the winning side. A vigorous offensive, strategical as well as 
tactical, is always the safest method of conducting operations.” 

F. S. R. 1 . 141. 

‘‘ It is alwa^'S better to act offensively, even if we are inferior 
in numbers. The enemy is often bewildered by boldness and 
allows advantages to be snatched from him.” 

Letter from Frederick the Great to Louis xv. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A study of the situations on the Peshawar and Kohat bor- 
ders in 1897 reveals some important lessons, both tactical and 
moral, which should be engrained in the mind of every soldier. 
The situations in themselves were not important ones, but in as 
much as they furnish good examples of the benefits to be derived 
from following certain important and immutable principles com- 
mon to all war, as well as of some of the misfortunes that may 
be endured if these same principles are not allowed, their study 
may help iis to discern some of the fundamental truths that 
underlie the art of all war. A point of additional interest lies in 
the fact that 17 ^^ears after the events, the frontier of the Indian 
Empire remains exactly the same as it was then, and very little 
altered from what it was In the time of the great Sikh protagon- 
ists who held the frontier before the advent of the British Raj, 
It may well happen therefore that we shall find ourselves con- 
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fi'onted with very similar conditions and a similar problem in the 
future. The two situations are being considered together because 
they form an useful contrast both from the dissimilarity of some 
of the tactical conditions involved, andhlso from the dissimilarity 
of the methods by which the two problems were handled. 

First it is necessary to emphasise the fact that these can only 
be regarded as paper problems. Such facts as can be gathered 
have been extracted from the official text-books and elsewhere. 
These will be narrated in as brief a form as possible, sufficient 
details only being given to enable the circumstances of each case 
to be recalled. But it must be recollected that there is little chance 
of ascertaining all the factors which affected the decision of the 
authorities concerned. For Instance none but veiy few can tell 
how far the action of the men on the spot may have been hamp- 
ered and fettered b^^ the instructions and orders which it may 
have been found necessar\^ to pour in over the telegraph from the 
headquarters of the Government of India. Mistakes may be de- 
tected, and our judgement may be correct, but fortunately it is 
impossible to apportion the blame. It is alwa}' s quite possible 
that any solution which may be suggested would neither have 
been fea-sible nor correct at the time. All that we can do — and 
are justified in doing — Is to consider recognised tactical principles 
and their application to the historical examples which we happen 
to be reviewing. 

Regarding the problems In this light we must first obtain a 
clear insight Into the situations, both in relation to the disposi- 
tions of the forces engaged and the dangers that were threaten- 
ing, then consider the action taken, and finally deduce any action 
which in our opinion would have been sounder and more in 
accordance with tactical principles, always bearing In mind that, 
through causes unknowm to us, its adoption may have been im- 
possible at the time. 

SITUATION ON THE PESHAWAR BORDER. 

It will be recollected that the frontier conflagration of 1897 
commenced early in the hot weather, when the Political Officer’s 
escort was treacherously attacked at Maizar in the Tochi valley 
on the loth June. Next came the sudden aud quite unexpected 
attack on the Malakand on the 26th July, 
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The attitude of the Afridis and Orakzais was still uncertain, 
but on the 4th August the Deputy Commissioner Kohat, wired 
to Peshawar that Mullah Said Akbar, the chief mullah In Tirah, 
had prevailed on the Oi'akzais to unite against government and 
that he was endeavouring to induce the Afridis to rise also. This 
report was discredited by the Commissioner of Peshawar. On 
the 7th August the Hadda Mullah carried the firebrand of ‘ Jehad ’ 
right into British territory b}^ leading the Mohmands across the 
Peshawar border and attacking Shabkadr Fort (Sketch I). The 
garrison of Shabkadr Fort at the time consisted of one native 
officer and 46 men of the Border Military Police and 13 men of 
the Peshawar district police, all armed with Snider rifles. The 
mullah stimulated the ardour and enthusiasm of his adherents by 
ordering them to loot and burn the undefended Hindu village of 
Shankargarh, which Is situated close to the Shabkadr fort. 

Immediately news of this raid reached Peshawar on the 
evening of the 7th, preparations were made to send out a column 
to the relief of Shabkadr fort. The relieving column, consisting 
of 2 squadrons 13th Bengal Lancers, 4 guns 51st Field Battery 
and the 20th Punjab Infantry, marched from Peshawar soon 
after midnight of the 7-8th August. The distance to Shabkadr 
is 18, y miles, but the Kabul river has to be crossed and being in 
flood at this time of year presents a formidable obstacle. There 
was no bridge and very few boats, so that great difficulty was 
experienced in negotiating the crossing. The whole of the 
column ^vas not concentrated at Shabkadr until late in the even- 
ing. The strength of the column cannot have exceeded 600 
rifles and sabres, as the official accounts give the marching out 
strength of the 20th Punjab Infantry as 400 rifles. The enemy’s 
strength was estimated at 5000 — 6000 men. Colonel Woon"' in 
command decided to attack on the morning or the 9th, He 
found the enemy posted at the foot of the hills, with their right 
resting on the low hills and their left extended across an undulat- 
ing plateau. As may well be imagined from the disparity in 
numbers of the forces engaged, the fight was by no means a walk 
over. In fact the enemy soon began to work along the low hills 
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round the left of Woon’s small force and was threatening to cut 
it off from Shabkadr. Orders for a gradual retirement on the 
fort had actually been Issued, when the General Officer Com- 
manding Peshawar appeared on the scene and assumed command* 
He ordered the cavalry to charge the enemy’s left. The two 
squadrons, 13th Bengal Lancers, made a brilliant charge and 
relieved the pressure which was becoming rather serious. The 
enemy fled in disorder and lost heavily. The infantry followed 
them up a short way. The casualties on the British side were 9 
killed and 65 wounded, f.e., a little over 10 per cent. 

After this fight, orders were given for reinforcing the column 
at Shabkadr, and by the 12th August there were collected on the 
Mohmand border i field batter^q 3 squadrons cavalry, i British 
infantry battalion and 2^ Indian infantry battalions with a coni- 
pan}?^ of Sappers and Miners bridging the Kabul river. 

On the 15th August the Political Officer Kohat wired 
to Peshawar that an Afrldi lashkar had been collected and 
was preparing to attack Jamrud and that Orakzais were 
only waiting for the Afridis to commit themselves before they 
took any decisive action. Again the report was discredit- 
ed at Peshawar and as late as the 17th August, a wire was sent 
by the civil authorities at Peshawar to Simla, stating that reports 
from reliable sources showed that up to date there %vas no serious 
or general movement either among the Orakzais or Afridis. But 
at 7-30 p. m. on that very day Malik Amin Khan, a leading 
Kuki Khel malik, came in with Colonel Aslam Khan the officiat- 
ing political officer of the Khaibar with the information that an 
Afridi lashkar said to be 10,000 strong and accompanied by 1500 
mullahs from NIngrahar had left Bagh on the morning of the 
i6th, was to reach the Bazar valley on that ver}’' day the 17th, and 
attack the Khaibar forts from Land! Kotal downwards on the 
next morning the i8th. The distance from Bagh to Ali Mas j id 
in the centre of the Khaibar is 46 miles, so that this rate of 
advance was possible, though improbable, when one takes into 
consideration the difficulties which are encountered in the collec- 
tion of unorganised armies. Reinforcements have to be con- 
stantly summoned and drawn in as the lashkar advances through 
the cbuntr}^ 
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The fat was now nicely in the lire. If action was to be taken 
there was not a moment to lose, and even now it might be too 
late, for the Khaibar posts might be attacked the next day. The 
Commissioner, the General Officer Commanding and Colonel 
Aslam Khan held one of those fatal things, a council of war, 
which lasted far into the night in order to decide on a course of 
action. “Councils of war never fight, ’V and on this occasion 
the result of their deliberations was, that a decision was made not 
to meet the Afridis in the Khaibar, a place which had 
proved so formidable in the past to several armies both in 
ancient and modern times. The Khaibar was not to be held 
by regular troops and the only British officer in the Khaibar 
was to be recalled. It was considered that if there were 
no British officer in the Khaibar forts, the Afridis -would 
have less incentive to attack them, as they were garrisoned 
mainly by their own clansmen. It was also feared that if a 
British officer were left in the Khaibar, it might prove necessary 
to send to his relief a column, before it had been adequately 
equipped and organized. The only attempt to hold the Khaibar 
was made by an effort to impress on the maliks the responsibility 
of the tribes, if they destro3^ed them. The Kuki Khel maliks were 
sent off to strengthen the garrisons at Ali Masjld and Fort 
Maude. Zakka Khel maliks living in the Khaibar were sent up 
to reinforce Landl Kotal. The official account points out that 
“ this was merely asking them todulfil their obligations under the 
Khaibar pass agreement for which they had been highly paid 
during a long course of years.’' But these were half-hearted 
measures, and like all other half-hearted measures had little 
chance of success. 

Now what was the actual situation in the Peshawar area on 
the night of the 17 — i8th August, when the momentous decision 
had to be made. First let us try and conjure up the dangers 
that threatened and the problem that the officer in command 
had to solve. To the north-east on the Malakand side, the 
Malakand field force was taking the offensive against the Swatis 
and Buners. One brigade was operating in the Upper Swat 
valley, a second brigade was in the Lower Swat valley. A 
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reserve brigade was moving up so that there need be no anxiety 
on that side. 

To the north the Mohmands had been driven back across the 
border, but it was feared that the Hadda Mullah would Induce 
them to renew the attack at any time. Still it might have been 
calculated that the presence of the Malakand Field B'orce on 
their flank would have a sobering effect on them. 

Further to the west, the Khalbar was immediately threaten- 
ed by the Afridls. Since the fight at Shabkadr on the 9th August 
Captain Barton, the British officer in command, had taken 
active measures to prepare the defences in the Khaibar. At 
Landi Kotal the garrison had been increased to 354 rifles, reserve 
ammunition had been increased to 50,000 rounds, drinking water 
had been stored for a thousand men for a considerable period, 
rations and firewood for a month for 400 men had also been 
accumulated. Half the garrison of Landi Kotal at this time 
consisted of Loargai Shinwarls and Shllmanis who have never 
loved the Afridis and generally been good friends of the British, 
On the 17th Barton had written asking the Commissioner for a 
small reinforcement of regular troops, but his letter crossed the 
Commissioner’s letter of recall. 

On the south and south-east of the Peshawar district the 
attitude of the Kohat Pass Afridis and Jowakis was considered 
doubtful. Aimal Chabutra post was therefore in danger, and 
what was far worse still, Cherat also with its summer population 
of British women and children. 

Peshawar city itself was in a state of unrest, and to add to 
other difficulties transport in the district was very scarce. A great 
deal of the transport had to be employed in bringing back 
British families from Cherat to a place of greater security in 
Peshawar. 

Table i shows the garrison that there was at the time in 
Peshawar and Shabkadr. On'the night of the 17 — i8th we may 
take it that the General Officer Commanding was aware of the 
reinforcements due to arrive on the i8th and also of the form- 
ation of 2 reserve brigades at Rawalpindi, for whose mobilisation 
and Goncentration, orders had been issued on the 14th August 
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Naturally he could not count on obtaining assistance from these 
brigadeSj as Rawalpindi formed the reserve for the whole frontier, 
and these brigades might be required more urgently elsewhere. 
Still if drastic action was taken, a request for early reinforcement 
could always be made, 

All giist 1 8th —Hsiving decided to leave the Khaibar pass and 
its garrisons to look after themselves, the Officer Commanding 
ordered certain moves for the morning of the i8th. The distri- 
bution of forces on the evening of the i8th is given In Table L 
A noticeable feature is the composition of the moveable column 
at Jamrud, which contained a horse artillery battery and a regi- 
ment of British cavalry, but this is explained by the orders 
for the moveable column, which were to prevent the Afridi 
lashkar advancing into the plains. 

Throughout the i8th there were no signs of the Afridis, but 
reports were received that the Afridis were contemplating attacks 
on Bara, Jula Talao and Matanni rather than on the Khaibar; 
one of the countless false rumours that assail every commander 
in war. There were no more signs of the Mohmands, but a 
cavalry reconnaissance sent up the Alikandi route into Mohmand 
territory was fired upon. In Swat the Upper Swatis and Buner- 
wals were defeated at Landakai. All was quiet in the Lower 
Swat valley, Peshawar valley all quiet. 

In consequence of the rumours about the Afridis a second 
moveable column was formed at Peshawar with orders to hold 
itself in readiness to proceed to Bara fort. 

August 19^/7.— The next day news was received that the 
reports regarding Afridi movements were much exaggerated, 
Aaother false report, 

Augiist 20th . — The 30th was one of the fixed days for the 
passage of Afghan caravans up and down the Khaibar. They 
proceeded as usual without hindrance. Captain Barton and three 
other officers accompanied the caravan as far as Ali Masjid. On 
this day it was stated in a telegram from the civil authorities to 
Simla The information brought in by Amin Khan, Kuki Khel, 
on the evening of 17th is now absolutely discredited and affords a 
good example of the difficulties with which we have to contend 
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in false news, from what are apparently the most reliable sources/^ 
Let us hope that Amin Khan was not rebuked at the time for 
bringing in false news ! 

August aisL— The next day was a somewhat disturbing day. 
First came in news that the Mohmands would make a fresh attack 
on Shabkadr and Michni on the 23rd. Then reports came in that 
the Afridis had left Tirah after all and would reach Bazar valley 
early that da}^ Their intention was given out as being to 
attack the Khaibar if held by British troops, otherwise to advance 
on Jamrud and Bara, The intelligence section of the Afridi 
General Staff must really be congratulated upon their skill in 
disseminating misleading reports, but the selection of the more 
dlfficalt objective for the first attack is so foreign to the natural 
characteristics of the Afridis or other hill tribesmen that the 
rumour might at least have been regarded with suspicion. 

The second moveable column was at once despatched to Bara, 
and Jamrud was further reinforced. For distribution of troops 
on evening of the 21st, see Table I, 

In the official account it is explained that the whole column 
at Jamrud was not considered to be available for operations in 
the Khaibar. In the first place it was decided that a whole 
battalion of regulars in addition to the Khaibar Rifles must be 
left to guard Jamrud, as the Afridis might avoid the Khaibar and 
make a night attack on Jamrud. The cavalry and horse artillery 
were reported to be useless for work in the Khaibar hills. This 
seems sound enough, but the thought will arise. Why had they 
been sent? transport was scarce. Supply outside of Peshawar 
was a difficulty. Would these units not have been better at 
Peshawar Itself, from which place their powers of mobility 
would have taken them to Jamrud, Bara &c. in an hour or two ? 
Deducting these units it was reckoned that only 2 battalions 
of infantry, and i mountain battery were left for operations In 
in the pass itself. So it was again decided that even if attacked 
the Khaibar must be left to its own resources. 

August — On the 23rd August the Afridis arrived at last. 

They had first been expected 5 days before on the i8th August. 
They did not look at Bara fort or dare to issue from the hills, but 
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amused themselves on the 23rd, 24th, 25th August by destroying all 
the forts in the Khaibar, They were wise in their generation for 
there were sufficient cavalry and artillery in the Peshawar valley 
to give them a warm reception, had they ventured into the plain 
and allowed themselves to be cut off from the fringe of sheltering 
hills. Having destroyed the forts at their leisure they turned 
about and hastened to the assistance of the Orakzals in the hope 
of repeating their successes against the Samana forts, and now 
for the first time they were well provided with captured ammuni- 
tion. The successes in the Khaibar must also have whetted their 
ardour and stimulated the enthusiasm of such men as had 
previously flocked with misgivings and reluctance to the standards 
of rebellion raised with such temerity against that formidable 
foe and indefinable quantity, the British Raj. 

Such Is the brief history of events. The question now arises. 
Were the moves carried out in accordance with tactical princi- 
ples ? It must be agreed that lack of transport and time for pre- 
paration rendered a strategical offensive an impossiblity for the 
time being. But because a force is unable to assume the strate- 
gical offensive, it does not at all follow that It cannot assume the 
tactical defensive. The force in the Peshawar valley was 
thrown on the defensive, and as F. S. R. I para 100,3 puts It : — 
The defensive implies loss of initiative for the time being.” 

Ill the training manuals there are not many guiding principles 
to be found for action on the defensive in a case of this sort, but 
in para 108 F. S. R. I, which deals with civilised war, we 
£.0(3 j — The first requisite is information. The air service and 
“ the cavalry must discover the direction of march and the 
strength of the hostile columns, and until the former is known 
“ the force should not be deployed, even when the enemy’s line of 
^Vadvance may be foreseen. Alorce which is kept in hand covered 
the necessary protective troops is able to assume the offensive 
'' at once if a turn in the tide of events makes this advisable.” 

The principles of the defensive therefore seem to be : — 
Make every effort to obtain information. Keep your force 
concentrated at the most central point or points. Cover it with 
a screen. Do not deploy until sure of the enemy's moves; 
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Avoid detachments, i.e.y do not fritter your force away by answer- 
ing every call for help. In the defensive much seems to depend 
on the strength of mind of the commander In resisting the appeals 
for help that will certainly assail him from all directions and on 
his powers of penetration in detecting the threatened spot. 
Having lost the initiative, his difficulty Is to discern the quarter 
from which the Immediate and most serious danger Is imminent 
Some risks must betaken, the point is to take the minor and not 
the major risks. A commander may be quite certain that in a 
case of this sort, and in fact in al! war, many more false than 
true reports will be received. If action is taken on every report 
there is a good chance not only of losing one place, but of losing 
every place after defeat in detail. 

The only wise course appears to be to form a sound tactical 
scheme in one’s head and to stick to it undismayed through thick 
and thin, always waching for an opportunity, for converting the 
passive defensive into a tactical offensive. 

In this case the outlying points of the area to be watched 
were Shabkadr, Land! Kotal, Aimal Chabutra and Cherat. As 
far as the turbulent elements In the Peshawar city were con- 
cerned, It may be taken for granted that a battery of horse artil- 
lery and a regiment of cavalry would have brought them to 
their marrow bones in a very short space of time. 

On the iSth the central points of the area were Peshawar 
and Jamrud. Jamrud was most important, for it not only acted 
as an outpost to Peshawar on the most threatened side, but from 
it, it was possible to watch the Khalbar, ?.e., it was within 
striking distance of Land! Kotal and It was also possible to take 
in flank any Afrldi force advancing into the plains in the direc- 
tion of the Bara fort and water supply. At Jamrud mounted 
troops were wasted, for they were useless for work in the Khalbar^ 
and they could operate equally well against an Afridl force 
advancing into the plains, if located at Peshawar, where they 
were more centrally situaj:ed for covering other points of the 
threatened area. 

The question then arises, whether the forces at Shabkadr 
should have been reduced, in order to admit of concentration at 
a central point immediately information was received that the 
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Afrldis also had risen. After this lapse of time it is Impossible 
to conceive that there was any grave or immediate danger 
on the Shabkadr side, or that the prevention of an Incursion of 
the Mohmands in that direction was comparable in importance 
with the retention of the Khaibar and the defeat of the Afrldis. 
The Mohmands had received one knock and the operations of 
the Malakand Field Force on their flank were bound to distract 
their attention. The people along the border are Tarakzais, 
a section of Mohmands, so they were in no great danger. The 
Shabkadr fort, when garrisoned b}^ a few Border Military Police, 
had held out before until relieved from Peshawar, Presumably 
it could have done the same again, if stiffened by the assistance 
of a couple of companies of regulars. No doubt supplies were 
being collected here for the coming Mohmand expedition, 
but their value can only have been a fraction of the value of 
government property in the Khaibar. Even if the Mohmands 
had advanced and destroyed the bridge which the Sappers and 
Miners had just built at Hajizai, the loss would have been 
of little consequence Its destruction would have been a greater 
disadvantage to the tribesmen than to the defenders, for their 
advance into the Peshawar plain would have been seriously 
impeded. 

At Shabkadr therefore there seemed to be little danger, as 
long as no small force was hung out to dry outside the fort. 

Suppose then that on the night of the 1 7-1 8th it had been 
decided to concentrate the forces in the Peshawar area at the 
central points of Jamrud and Peshawar and await developments. 
What forces could have been collected at these two places? A 
possible distribution is given in Table I. In the official account 
mention is made of the fact that the Jamrud column had obliga- 
tory transport, so presumably the Shabkadr column was similarly 
equipped. By the evening of the 19th at latest we find that a 
force of 3 British infantry battalions, 4 Indian infantry bat- 
talions, I battery field artillery, i mountain battery and i sqiiad-^ 
ron cavalry might have been concentrated at Jamrud, while for 
Peshawar itself there would have been available a strong mobile 
force of mounted troops, consisting of i-J regiments of British 
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cavalry, i| regiments of Indian cavalry, 2 batteries of horse artil- 
lery and I field batter3^ There would still have been left for 
the defence of Peshawar itself a garrison of 2 companies British 
infantry and i-} battalions Indian infantry, in case the moveable 
column was called out. With this distribution of troops the 
supply question would have been simplified, and the force out- 
side of Peshawar is rather less than the total strength of the 
detachments which were actually at Shabkadr, Bara and Jamrud 

when the Afridis attacked the Khaibar, 

Had the forces been thus distributed by the evening of the 
iqtli a brigade from this force might possibly have been moved 
up to All Rlasjid on the 20th or 21st. 

On tactical grounds therefore It appears difficult to rest 
content with the decision to adopt the passive defensive in the 
1 eshawar valley and to abandon the Khalbar without a struggle, 
The loss of 50,000 rounds reserve ammunition, plus the other 
ammunition was most serious. 

I he whole question hinges firstly on the possibility or 
impossibility of reducing the force watching the Mohmand 
□order, secondly on concentration at a central point, thirdly on 
making the Jamrud moveable column a dismounted one which 
would be suited to work in the hills and the Peshawar column a 
mounted onCv 

SITUATION ON THE KOHAT BORDER. 

During the occurrence of these events on the Peshawar 
border a somewhat similar situation was being faced along the 
Kohat-Kurram border on the other side of Afridi and Orakzai 
country. Brigadier General Yeatman Biggs C.B., who died 
from sickness just before the end of the Tirali expedition, was In 
command. I he official account gives the orders that were issued 
to him from Army Headquarters though it is not stated whether 
any orders were issued to the General Officer Commanding 
Peshawar. 

On the K.ohat side the carrying out of the orders received 
was entirely successful, and it is contended that the action taken 
was in accordance writh tactical principles and well worth study; 
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As noticed previously, the Deputy Commissioner Kohat 
telegraphed on the 4th August to Peshawar that there was a 
chance of the Afridis and Orakzais rising. 

On the 15th August a second wire was sent, in which it was 
stated that the Orakzais were waiting for the Afridis, who were 
collecting to attack Jamrucl, before they committed themselves. 
On this day the first act of hostility was perpetrated, a few shots 
being fired at Fort Lockhart. The troops in the district at the 
time are given In Table II and were all too few for the protec- 
tion of the long line of frontier from Khushalgarh to Parachinar 
(Sketch II). There was therefore much anxiety felt for the safety 
of the numerous Isolated detachments, spread out along this line. 

As Soon as the first reinforcements consisting of one battery 
of field artillery and one regiment of Indian cavalr}?' had reached 
Kohat, a flying column consisting of 1 regiments of cavalry, 4 
guns of the mountain battery, one battalion of Indian infantry 
was sent off to Hangu, leaving only i battalion of infantry and 
the battery of field artillery, and a few depots in Kohat as gar- 
rison. 

The General Officer Commanding received the following 
orders from Army Headquarters. 

{a) Fill up Samana forts with ammunition and supplies. 

(h) Relieve Sada and Parachinar. 

(c) Disperse all hostile gatherings along the Kohat-Kurram 
line but on no account to involve himself in the hills, 

A comprehensive programme when it is recollected that rail- 
head at Khushalgarh, where it then lay, was 147! miles from 
Parachinar near the head of the Kiirram valley. 

On the 25th August the flying column at Hangu filled up the 
Samana forts with ammunition and supplies. No opposition 
was met with, but the officer commanding Samana reported 
that a large Orakzai lashkar estimated at 12,000 men was con- 
centrating at Karappa and waiting for all clans t*> join before an 
attack was made. Reports were also received that the Daulat- 
zals were collecting at the Ublan pass and preparing to attack 
Kohat. A cavalry patrol sent out from Kohat confirmed the 
presence of this gathering. 
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Meanwhile disquieting news was received dally from the 
Kurraai but the moveable column could not for the pre- 
sent leave Flangu, as long as the Orakzal gathering was im- 
mediately threatening the Samana. So minor risks had to be 
run in the Kurram. 

On the 26th August it was reported that the lashkar <xt iho. 
Ublan was increasing. At this time there were two posts at 
Muhammedzai, placed so as to block the entrance to the Ublan 
pass. One post was held by local police and the other by a 
small detachment of regular troops from Kohat. The regular 
post was reinforced for the night of the 26th'27th by one com- 
pany. The enemy attacked the posts that night at 9 p. m. and 
captured the police post, the garrison of which was withdrawn 
to the regular post. The post was burnt and the enemy retired to 
the hills for the night. 

News of this attack reached Kohat in the middle of 
the night and orders were at once Issaea to the garrison to move 
out and disperse the gathering. A force of 6 field guns, i squad- 
ron cavalry and 667 rifles marched from Kohat at 4 a. m,, dis- 
persed the gathering and returned to Kohat the same eveiting. 

On the same day tlie flying column at Hangu had been 
busy. At 7 a.m. it was observed that a large lashkar was attack- 
ing Lakka post which was on the Samana ridge immediately 
above Hangu and garrisoned by local levies. At8 a,m» the 
post signalled for assistance, At 3 p. m. a relieving column of 
z mountain guns, 2 squadrons cavalry, i|- battalions Indian in- 
fantry reached the crest of the Samana ridge after considerable 
opposition. Lakka post was relieved and the garrison withdrawn. 
It was then discovered that Saifaldarra, another small post, 
a mile or two to the west of Lakka, was also hcird pressed. 
Colonel Abbott, in command, at once moved his column west- 
ward along the ridge, defeated a lashkar covering the siege of 
Saifaldarra post, then relieved Saifaldarra and fell back on 
Hangu, taking with him the relieved garrisons of both posts. 
Hangu was reached at ii p. m. Lakka and vSaifaldarra posts 
were both burnt by the enemy. 

The same evening news was brought in that an attack had 
been commenced on the night of the 26 — 27th on Shlnawrl post 
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further westward Up the Miranzai valley and also held hy levies. 
The post Gould not be relieved, so was evacuated by the levies 
on the 28th and destroyed by the eneniy^, who then retired to the 
hills. 

Owing to all these attacks the Miranzai valley was generally 
in a disturbed state. Telegraphic communication was being 
constantly^ interrupted. The camp at Hangii was fired into and 
raids were made against the villages of Narlab and Kal. So 
notwithstanding the threatening attitude of the tribesmen about 
the Ublan pass, just overlooking Kohat, the General Officer 
Commanding pushed on reinforcements which arrived at Kohat 
on the 27tli, the very clay of the Ublan affair, to Hangu on the 
28th. 

By’' the 30tli August as further reinforcements reached Hangu 
It was found possible to push on a column from Hangu to Doaba 
to prevent raids and to keep the local in.habitants steadyo 

The next day^ the General Officer Commanding moved his 
headc|uarters to Hangu, and on arrival there formed two brigades. 
One of these he despatched at once to Sada for the support of 
the Kurram valleys where for a long time the situation had 
been very precarious, though up to date no damage had been 
done. This brigade was just moved up in the nick of time, 
executing forced marches which told heavily on the troops in the 
hot weather. On the 30th August Thai post had been attacked 
and the Zalmukhts burnt Torawari, a levy post, On the ist 
Se[)tember the Ballshkhel post, 3 miles from Sada and held by 
20 Kurram Militia under an Afridi havlldar, was attacked, A 
band of Turis marched to its assistance and relieved it at a mo- 
ment when its fate was hanging in the balance. The arrival of 
the column at Sada about the 3rd September restored confidence. 
This force formed an entrenched camp at Sada and was attacked 
on the evetiing of the i6th September. The attack continued till, 
I a. m., when the enemy was finally driven off. 

Meanwhile all the posts on the Samana were being con- 
stantly threatened by large gatherings of tribesmen, but the other 
brigade was kept in hand at Hangu till some definite information 
was received, Daily excursions were made to cut off raiding 
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parties and to burn villages at the mouth of the Khanki and 
elsewhere, but the force itself was not launched. 

Finally on the yth September on the receipt of news that 
the Afriais were marching to join the Orakzais in an attack on 
the Samana, the Hangu brigade was moved up to Fort Lockhart. 
Owing to lack of transport only 3 days rations could be carried. 
Unfortunately the enemy’s lashkar did not concentrate at Karappa 
m the khanki valley until the morning of the iith, on which date 
rations being exhausted arrangements had been made to return to 
Hangu. A signal message was sent at once to Hangu, distant 
16 miles, asking for more rations and the force proceeded to 
watch the movements of the enemy who marched slowly down 
the Khanki past the Samana forts. Towards afternoon, as the 
enemy appeared to be slipping past the Samana forts and 
moving in the direction of Hangu, the General Officer Command- 
ing commenced a parallel movement along the Samana ridge 
a report having been received that the enemy intended to attack 
the village and camp at Hangu. The advanced guard reached 
a point beyond Sangar just before dark, when the scouts observed 
that the enemy was apparently countermarching up the Khanki 
Ihis was confirmed by a report received from a local inhabitant 
who stated that the enemy had actually countermarched and 
divided into three parties, one of which was about to attack 
bangar, the second Saragarhi and the third Gulistan. By this 
time darkness had come on and it was believed that this report 

was false and the countermarch a ruse, the real intention bein^ 

to reach Hangu undercover of darkness and sack it. Accordingly 
he General decided to push on to hold the passes leading front 
the Khanki valley over the Samana ridge to Hangu. 'Fhe march 
was accordingly continued, but at about 10 p. m. the enemy 
came up with the rearguard of the force and attacking it vigoro- 
usly inflicted considerable damage. The camels which had joined 

the column with rations from Hangu just before dark were all 
taken by the enemy, and the column itself was not concentrated 
at Its bivouacs guarding the passes until 2 a.m. Immediately 
day broke on the lath a detachment was sent back to see if any 
Qf the camels and rations lost in the rearguard action of the 
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previous night could be recovered. Nothing was found, but it 
was discovered that a body of the enemy was holding a strong 
position between the force and Sangar the easternmost of the 
regular posts on the Samana. As it was believed that the 
enemy’s main body was moving on Hangu the force then con- 
tinued its march eastward reaching Lakka about i p/m. By this 
time the column was lo miles from Lockhart and generally 
exhausted by 36 hours continuous operations without food or 
water. Throughout the day owing to the configuration of the 
ground it had not been found possible to open signalling 
communication with any of the Samana posts. It was therefore 
decided to fall back on Hangu so as to obtain the much-required 
rations and water. As the force was leaving the ridge signalling 
communication with Fort Lockhart was established and a 
message was received that Saragarhi had fallen and Gulistan was 
hard pressed. It was then too late to do anything but to continue 
the march to Hangu and return at the earliest possible minute. 
The force reached Hangu just before dark on the 12th and starting 
at midnight on the i3-i4th reached the crest of the Samana 
ridge just before dawn, then marching along the Samana drove 
off three bodies of the enemy, one at Gogra attacking Sangar 
and Dhar posts, the next at Saragarhi and the third at Gulistan. 
Gulistan, 22-| miles from Hangu, was relieved at i. o p. m. on 
the 14th after a 53 hours siege. The casualties of the garrison 
amounted to 41 i. e, 25 per cent and an infant had been born to 
the wife of the commandant of the garrison during the siege. 

Energetic action had saved the situation and overawed 
the enemy. The combined lashkar of the Afridls and Orakzais 
fled dispirited from the Samana ridge and dispersed. They took 
no further aggressive steps along the Kohat-Kurram border or 
elsewhere but prepared to meet the punishment which they knew 
awaited them when the British forces took the field in the 
middle of October. 

Condusion, 

Now to summarise and contrast the two situations. In both 
cases we find excellent examples of the number of rumours, false 
and true, that arise to perplex every commander on the defensive 
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and of the difficulty in distinguishing false from true. Just as on 
Peshawar side false rumours induced the Officer Commanding to 
keep his forces scattered, so on the Kohat border we find the 
column on the Samana being drawn away by false rumours from 
the objective of the enem}'-, the Samana forts, and diverted to- 
wards Hangu. On both occasion true reports had been received, 
but the truth was obscured by the false. 

Another point well worthy of note was the conduct of district 
levies and militia, when in charge of forts and posts rvhich were 
attached by their own clansmen. Where there appeared to be 
reasonable prospect of relief or reinforcement by regular troops, 
they stood firm, c. /., Sabkadr, Lakka, Saifaldarra, Balishkhel. 
Where there was no hope of early support they chose what wms 
perhaps the wdser course and capitulated to their own tribesmen 
c. /., ShinawrI, Torawari and the Khaibar forts. With regard to 
the latter it must be noted that a goodly number of the Land! 
Kotal garrison remained staunch and put up a good fight not- 
withstanding the odds against them, a certain number losing 
their lives through the treachery of the rest of the garrisom 
Soon after the fall of the forts in the Khaibar considerable 
numbers of the garrisons marched straight into Jamrud and 
gave themselves up with their rifles and ammunition. 

Next with regard to the tactical situations. In some re- 
spects they were very similar and in some very dissimilar. In 
both areas the British troops were forced to remain on the de- 
fensive in so far as British territory was concerned. In each case 
there was a long line of frontier to defend. On the Peshawar 
side the defenders were inside a salient with an awkward tongue 
of territory jutting into the enemy’s country to make the situa- 
tion more difficult. The British force had the advantage of 
acting on interior lines against the Mohmands, Afridis and 
Jowakis. On the Kohat side the boot was on the other leg, the 
defending force was outside the salient with the enemy inside of 
it.^ The advantages of interior lines lay with the Jowakis, Orak- 
zais and Chamkannis, because the central forces of the Orakzais 

could be directed along the radius of the circle either against the 
Kurrajn vta Sada or in the nei^hbo.urhood of Kohat, while British 
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troops were marching round the circumference of the circle. This 
prevented the defending force from remaining concentrated at 
one central point. 

If the situation on the Peshawar side happened in civilised 
warfare, it might well be advisable to withdraw from a bad 
position and to abandon the Khaibar at once, but in uncivilised 
warfare there are other questions to consider besides the tactical 
aspect of the case. Questions of prestige have to be considered. 
The loss of prestige often has results as serious as a bloody 
defeat, in that it may induce waverers to flock in large numbers 
to the standard of 3^our enemies and remember that at this time 
the attitude of the Afghans was still very uncertain. It was known 
quite well that their s^^mpathies were all on the side of the 
tribesmen. In some cases these s^^mpathies had been converted 
into active assistance already. The Afghans in a case of this 
sort are always an uncertain factor, a little hesitation or weakness 
is quite sufficient to induce them io throw in their lot with their 
co-religionists on our side of the border. 

It seems doubtful whether the situation on the Kohat side 
appeared any simpler to the officer in command than the situa- 
tion on the other side appeared to the other commander. It was 
a distance of I47|- miles from railhead at Kliushalgarh to Para- 
chinar. The 31 miles of road between Khushalgarh and Kohat 
run for the most part close to the Jowaki border. Kohat itself is 
only si miles from the Adam Khel border and 5 miles from the 
Orakzai border. If there was danger on the Pebhawar side from 
the south and south-east, it would appear that there must be 
equal or more danger on the Kohat side from the same cause, as 
the border Is so much closer. In Kohat city and neighbourhood 
there are turbulent elements, though on a smaller scale than in 
Peshawar. 

Still it will be observed that the commander rigidly abstained 
from splitting up his force into small detachments and endeavour- 
ing to safeguard every place. When the Samana appeared to be 
most threatened he transferred his centre of gravity to Hangu and 
marched off every available man to that place. He risked his 
communications and left Kohat for 40 hours with only one 
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battalion* The OrakzaiS then appeared above Kohat and were 
promptly struck at on the same day that the officer in command 
of the force at Hangu hit at the gathering on the Samana. The 
small affair at the XJblan might well have made a weaker general 
change his plans and leave more troops in defence of Kohat, but 
troops arriving on the day of the affair at the Ublan were pushed 
on next morning to the more important centre at Hangu, and the 
garrison remained as weak as it was before. As soon as a second 
moveable column could be formed, the first was pushed on to 
Sada, a central spot for the protection of the Kurrani Valley, 
This prompt action was only just in time to put an end to all 
trouble on the Kurram side. 

In the meantime excursions were continually being pushed out 
from Kohat and Hangu to scour the country whenever rumours 
were brought in of hostile gatherings. One day a column was 
pushed out from Hangu or Kohat towards Marai, and on another 
day from Hangu to Shahukhek Immediately the gathering on 
the Samana became formidable the General Officer Command- 
ing moved up every available man on to the ridge on the 7th 
September leaving a growing depot at Hangu very weakly 
defended. The villagers in the Miranzai valley at the time were 
none too friendly. Camps were frequently fired into. 

On the Kohat side the tactical offensive was the order of the 
day. No detachments were made, and no extra men were locked 
up in forts which were only secure enough against a coup de main. 
The striking force was kept as strong as possible and on the move. 
Whenever the enemy appeared, a force promptly marched against 
him. The loss of Saragarhi fort was not by any means due to 
the abandonment of the offensive but rather to the excessive zeal 
of the commander in getting at the enemy. So imbued was the 
commander with the offensive spirit that as recorded in the 
official account, he proposed to pursue immediately after the 
enemy had been driven from the Samana, marching one brigade 
up the Khankl and bringing the second brigade from Sada by 
^he Gurekhta kotal into the head of the Khanki. This move 
was vetoed from Army Headquarters. Whether it would have 
been successful is a matter for conjecture. 
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It is very easy to be wise after the event, but the manner in 
which a combined lashkar of Afridis and Orakzais melted before 
an offensive by 1800 rifles on the Samana compels one to believe 
that an offensive conducted on these lines against the Afridis 
before their spirits had been raised^by the. capture of the Khaibar 
forts might even have had favourable results in the far more 
difficult ground in the Khaibar pass. 

The policy of the tactical offensive no matter what the 
disparity of numbers, ma}" be said to have been inaugurated as far 
as the British in India were concerned at the battle of Plassey on 
the 23rd June 1757, when Clive with his army of 900 Europeans, 
2000 sepo3^s and 8 pieces of artiller}?- decided, to override the 
decision of a council of war that had just been held and to attack 
the Nawab of Bengal at the head of 35,000 foot, 15,000 horse, 50 
cannon assisted by 40 — 50 French artiller^’-men. It was this policy 
which welded together the Indian Empire throughout the pro- 
longed contests in the Mysore, Rohllla, Mahratta, Nepaul, 
Burmese and Sikh wars. It is this policy alone which will 
preserve the Indian Empire in years to come. 

As these remarks were prefaced with the assurance that 
these can only be regarded as paper problems, so In conclusion It 
would be well to emphasise the fact once more. In reviewing 
historical examples It is impossible to avoid criticism if tactical 
principles are to be studied and if benefit is to be derived from 
their study. But criticism of military operations must be con- 
ducted in a spirit of deep humility, for It must be recollected 
that although Napoleon said “ in war all is simple ”, still we 
must except the art of hitting on the right solution of a problem 
in the midst of the “Sturm and Drang” which are the inevitable 
accompaniment of all war. There are many who can solve a 
tactical problem satisfactorily from the depths of an arm-chair, 
or even on manoeuvres, but few, very few, who possess the 
faculty inherited or acquired by study, practice and experience of 
solving a similar problem expeditiously and well when they find 
themselves confronted with it in an actual theatre of war or on 
the modern field of battle*. 
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Cause and! Effect in the Ftaneo-Cerman Wat, 
III. T#ie East P/iase.— concluded. 


By Major G. M. Orr, xith K. E. 0. Lancers. 

N. B, — For mup of Fcaiice see April Journal and for BourhaJsis iliealre of 
operatlolis see end of tills article. 

Readers of a previous article in the April number of the 
niagazine will remember how the objective of Bourbaki s ainiy 
bad become changed under somewhat curious circumstances 
between mid December and the 28th of that month, on which 
date Bourbaki had telegraphed to de Freyclnet that as Dijon 
had been evacuated his intention was to advance against the 
Germans under Werder ; whether at Gray or Vesoul, according 
to circumstances. It will also be remembered that the execution 
of the intended plan of operations had been considerably influen- 
ced by a young ex-railway engineer, de Serres, who had been 
sent by de Freycinet on a special mission to be at Bourbaki^s 
elbow. They will also remember how the army of territorials, 
untrained, ill-equipped, badly officered, had been detrained at 
Chalon and Chagny and had now to march and operate by day 
in a snow covered country with Ice bound roads, and by night 
get what rest it could in bivouac. 

The writer’s intention is to follow that army a step further 
in its ill-fated progress, and show how the combination of the 
spirit of the defensive in the higher tactical leading with the 
difficulties inherent in an improvised army led to the opportunity 
being missed of striking a successful blow, the result of which 
would have been to alter materially the trend of operations in 
France. 

On the 31st December de Freyclnet became alarmed at the 
slowness of the movements of the Army of the East in view of 
the reports (quite incorrect) about the strength and movements 
of the German forces in the direction both of Langresand Belfort. 
He, therefore, urged Bourbaki to march quicker, and announced 
that he would send the 15th corps from Vierzoii to him, replac- 
ing it by an improvised new corps. 
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It is interesting to note from his telegrams to de Serres how 
completely de Freycinet had accepted Bourbaki’s intention of 
moving so as to raise the siege of Belfort before he ventured 
north against the enemy’s single and vital line of communi- 
cations. He proposes to send the 15th corps by rail through 
Besan^on to a place called Clerval, beyond which the line to 
Belfort was broken, so that it can act with the 24th corps from 
Besancon in the direction of Belfort while the i8th and 20th 
corps move towards Vesoul or possibly Lure, thus taking the 
besiegers of Belfort between two fires. This plan was slightly 
modified on the ist January to the extent of giving the destin- 
ation of the 15th corps as Besaneon because the railway autho- 
rities said Clerval was a wayside station quite unequipped to 
deal with train loads of animals and guns. 

On this date, the ist January, Bourbaki issued his orders for 
the advance next day of the i8th, 20th, 24th corps and the 
reserve brigade, from Auxonne, Dole, Besan9on amd Chemin 
respectively to the line Grandvelle, Echenoz, Montbozon (with 
the reserve at Rioz) which was to be reached on the 4th January ; 
Cremer’s division from Dijon was to be at Champlitte on the 3rd. 

No sooner had the marches begun on the 2nd January than 
M. de Serres began to show his failing, of commanding the army 
instead of Bourbaki. Alarmed for the safety of Dijon by news 
of the approach of Germans from the north west, de Serres tele- 
graphed to de Freycinet to send a brigade of the 15th corps at 
once to Dijon instead of to Besanoon and he implied that this 
was Bourbaki’s wish. De Freycinet had no sooner made arrange- 
ments to do this than a despatch from Bourbaki showed that the 
latter considered the garrison of Dijon supplemented by Cremer, 
whom he had ordered back, was quite sufficient, and he had no 
desire to draw away any part of the 15th corps. De Serres’ high- 
handedness called forth a severe rebuke from de Freycinet but at 
the same time Bourbaki acquiesced in the brigade going to Dijon 
when he heard de Freycinet had ordered it! Meanwhile de 
Serres issued various instructions to Garibaldi (who was undoubt- 
edly very loth to move from Autun) with the result that 
Garibaldi tried to sieze railway stock intended for the move of 
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the 15 th corps and then, on being called to order by de Frey cine t 
with the added injunction to march to Dijon, flatly refused to 
move until trains could be provided. 

On the and BourbakI had gone to Dole where he was joined 
on the 3rd by de Serres. In the evening of the 3rd Bourbaki sent 
a long telegram to de Freycinet in which he clearly showed the 
intention of seeking out the enemy at Vesoul and attacking him, 
on the morning of the 4th Bourbaki, while his corps were 
still on the march to the objectives given them on the ist, tele- 
graphs to them to stop on the line Gy-Rioz. This order did not 
arrive in time to prevent the 20th corps in the centre from reach- 
ing neaidy to Echenoz ; the i8th corps on the left straggled from 
Fretigii}’' back to Gy, while on the right the 24th corps was 
scattered between, Avilley, Beaume, and CleiwaL Bourbaki on 
the 4th was himself at Besangon and his despatch that evening to 
de Freycinet still seems to breathe an intention of attacking the 
enemy when met. Assuming his corps on the line Gy-Rioz and 
ignorant of their real positions he tells de Fre3^clnet that on the 
morrow he Intends to hold back his right and centre, and move 
forward his left. He inferred that Werder’s Baden division was at 
Vesoul while the 4th reserve division was at Villersexel; informa- 
tion which was certainly not sent from, or corroborated b}^ any 
reconnaissances. He continued that he was anxiousl}' awaiting 
the 15th corps and that he Intended to send it to Blamont in order 
to threaten Montbeliard while he attacked the enemy in its posi- 
tions (which he apparently assumed to be in the direction of 
Villersexel). 

How different were Bourbaki's actions to his intentions ! 
His orders on the 4th merel}^ told his corps commanders to 
halt and tell him of the enemy’s movements. On the morning 
of the 5th the}" are told to passage next day to their right ; 
the 24th corps about Rougemount, the 20th about Mont- 
bozon, the i8th about Pennesieres. Up to the evening of the 
5th there had been no corroboration of the information that 
Werder was on the line Villersexel-Vesoul : Bourbaki passed the 
forenoon of the 5th at Besancon and then moved his headquarters 
to Voray. On arriving at Voray he was met by a staff officer 
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from the 20th corps who had been sent to find out the meaning of 
the cessation of the advance on Vesoul, 

It is from the interview which ensued that one can see the 
germ of a new idea ; ‘ tell General Clichant,’ said General 
Bourbaki, ‘ not to advance or attack. Without attacking the 
enemy both Dijon and Gray have been evacuated, similarly Ves- 
oul, Lure, and Hericourt will be evacuated and the siege of 
Belfort raised.’ At 7 o’c that evening Bourbaki had heard enough 
to be able to tell de Freycinet that the enemy were retreating 
and concentrating on Vesoul ; his despatch unfolded his new 
plan of moving towards Lure via Villersexel and so causing 
Vesoul to be evacuated. His orders to his troops however were 
to take up strong positions. While he ordered Cremer to re- 
main near Dijon, he summoned the 15th corps brigade to Gy. 
He again announced his intention of awaiting the arrival of the 
15th corps. Meanwhile M. de Serres, who had remained in 
Besan90n, on the arrival of the leading trainload of the 15th corps 
ordered it and all following trains on to Clerval in ignorance of 
or in spite of, the well known limitations of that station it is 
only fair to say that Bourbaki appears to have agreed to this 
course. It is not surprising to find that the 15th corps did not 
complete detrainment at Glerval till the i6th. There are few 
more tragic stories than that of the transfer by rail of the 15th 
corps from Vierzon to Clerval. Originally ordered to be com- 
plete in 36 hours when once begun, it took twelve days, and at 

the end hundreds of men and horses were pulled out frozen to 
death ! 

The 5th January is not only interesting as marking the aban-« 
donment of Bourbaki s idea of attacking the enemy, but because 
it was the day on which Von Werder began to realise he had 
Bourbakl’s army in front of him,-the army which both he and 
the great headquarters at Versailles believed still round Bourges. 
Nor was Moltke at all convinced even then, by Werders report, for 
he replied that Bourbaki was still at Bourges and only the 24th 
corps was near him. It was not till the morning of the 6th 
January that Moltke doubted. In the course of that day 
he ordered the 14th division, at Mezieres, to rejoin by rail their 
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corps (the Vllth) at Chatillon-sur-Seine, warned Zastrow, the 
corps commander, to be ready to move east, and ordered the 
Ilnd corps to send a division to Courtenay, 25 miles north- 
west of Auxerre. It was not till the 7th that Moltke decided 
on sending a new “army” of these 2 corps, the Ilnd and 
Vllth, under Manteuffel, to the assistance of Werder. It is an 
interesting example of the fog which the French people were 
able to create round the movements of their forces in their own 
country. The uncertainty with which the German commanders 
groped, and the anxiety which they endured, is admirably por- 
trayed by Sir Lonsdale Hale in his book “ The People’s War ” 
and must hat'^e been well nigh intolerable. In this case an army 
had been moved on the 19th December from Bourges and it was 
not till the 7th January that the great headquarters knew of it. 

Werder now found himself with 2I weak divisions face to 
face with 3 French corps. He at once gave orders for a 
concentration on Vesoul. At the same time Bourbaki was doing his 
best to get away from Wei'der by moving to the east. As events 
turned out both sides were drawn, against their intention, into 
the battle known as that of Villersexel on the 9th January. The 
battle has hitherto figured as the result of a masterly stroke by 
Werder who dared to stay the French advance on Belfort by attack- 
ing them in flank and eventuall}^ getting to Belfort before them. 
It is true that Moltke sent instructions to Werder on the 7th to 
check the movement by attacking, but the instmctions did not 
reach Werder till the loth. That Werder did not mean to seek 
out Bourbaki and attack him is evident from his orders issued 
on the 8th at 9 a. m., which directed a movement on Lure under 
cover of the 4th reserve division which was to be pushed towards 
Villersexel. 

Meanwhile on the 8th, of Bourbaki’s corps the i8th had got 
as far as Montbozen on the right bank of the Oignon, the 20th 
and 24th were at, and just east of, Rougemont, the 3rd division 
of the 15th corps being half way between Rougemont and 
ClejnmI. The orders for the next day were to take the 4th corps 
to the line Villersexel-Arcey, the 18th corps on the left remaining 
on the right bank of the Oignon^ the 15th corps (such of it as 
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had detrained) being echeloned between Arcey and Clerval on 
the right flank. 

There is on record an appreciation of the situation by Bourbaki 
on the 8th. It appears from it that Bourbaki was satisfied that 
the enemy were round Vesoul; he argued that there were two 
courses open to him, to attack, in which case, he said/all would 
be lost if he suffered defeat, or to manoeuvre the enemy out of 
Vesoul. By taking up a position near Villersexel it would be 
necessary for Werder to attack him if the latter desired to make 
his way to Belfort. If Werder went elsewhere he would then move 
north. But he never meant to attack anybody — he meant always 
take up a position at the critical movement and let the enemy 
attack him. After all, as the French official account says, it was 
only the accepted French tactics of the day, the French had 
fought all their battles in the early part of the war on that prin- 
ciple — and lostl and for Bourbaki there appears to have been no 
lesson to be learnt. In this quite remarkable appreciation Bour- 
baki also lays stress on the difficulty of movement in such bad 
weather, the want of carrying power of his convoys, and the Im- 
possibility of getting into close touch with a railway. Never was 
a railway line put to such a wrong purpose as was the line from 
Besan5on to Clerval when de Serres sent the trainloads of the 
15th corps on from Besancon on the afternoon of the 5th January; 
whereas the corps might have been detrained at Besangon by 
midnight of the 8th,— 9th, the corps had not finished detraining 
at Clerval till the i6th, up to which date whole sections between 
Besan5on and Clerval were completely blocked for supply trains. 
If the 15th corps had been detrained as was originally intended 
at Besancon and the line to Clerval utilized for supply trains, 
Bourbaki’s columns could have replenished successfully from 
Beaume and Clerval from the 6th onward. 

As has been said Bourbaki’s orders for the 9th were for his 
corps to reach the line Villersexel-Arcey, his intention being to 
make Werder evacuate Vesoul by taking up a position on the 
direct route between that place and Belfort. Werder up to mid- 
night of 8 th — 9^1^ still thought the French Army to be south of 
Vesoul and on the right bank of the Oignon, Between i a. m* 
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and 3 a. m. on the gth reports came in of the presence of French 
troops at, and to the S. E. of, Villersexel. Werder at once realized 
there was no time to lose if he wished to interpose between 
Belfort and Bourbakl. His orders at 4 a. m. directed the Baden 
division on Athesans via Vy-les-Lure, leaving a detachment at 
Vesoul ; Goltz’s brigade on Noroy-le-Bourg with his cavalry on 
Moulins and Vallerois-le-Bois; Schmeling’s reserve division was 
to push towards Villersexel, keeping, however, its main body 
at Aillevans. " 

That Werder’s intention was to get to Belfort as quickly as 
possible wa Lure and not to attack Bourbakl is still further 
proved by a telegram which Werder sent to Treskow besieging 
Belfort, in which he said ‘‘ I presume you will be attacked today- 
keep me Informed telegraphically through Lure 

In spite of the evident intention on both sides not to fight, a 
battle took place. Werder's flank guard butted against a French 
advanced guard at Villersexel. The sound of guns was too much 
for the Germans, with the result that Werder turned his columns 
south. The outcome of the fighting which continued throughout 
the night of the 9th, was that Villersexel remained in the hands 
of the French. The morning of the loth found Werder’s troops 
massed between Aillevans and 2 miles north of Villersexel on both 
banks of the Oignon, while Bourbaki’s corps extended from 
Villersexel to 2 miles east of Vellechevreux, so that Werder * 
must presumably be cut off from Treskow. Bourbakl had only to 
use his 15th corps to safeguard his right flank from annoyance 
from Treskow and with his remaining 3 corps push Werder into 
the Vosges, while at the same time Cremer with his division 
harried the German retreating columns from the direction of 
Gray. However little some may blame Bourbaki for failing to 
grasp the true objective of his army, nothing can mitigate the 
crime of inactivity which he displayed after Villersexel. The 
reason is evident enough from his despatches to M de Fi'ej^cinet 
and was due to the combination of an inordinate fear of an 
attack on his right flank, the bogle of difficulty of suppl^q and a 
continued want of confidence in his army, 

. Perhaps Bourbaki’s Greek extraction did not make him 
sufficient!}?' a Frenchman to realize what could be got but of ac 
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army of Frenchmen filled with patriotism and flushed with tacti« 
cal success. The army, though it had not all taken part, knew 
the day had ended with the defeat of the dreaded Prussians and 
Bavarians. As a matter of fact only i division in each of the 
1 8th and 20th corps had suffered much loss, the totals In dead 
wounded and missing in the 2 corps being 49 officers and 1,321 
men. There is evidence of the i8th and 20th corps being in high 
splints and full of confidence. All the trials of marching and 
bivouacking in execrable weather would have been instantly 
forgotten in an Immediate advance ; in two marches they would 
have been astride the railway from Vesoul and their columns could 
have replenished from the train loads of supplies which the 
French intendence always kept standing at junctions to be made 
use of in just such an opportunity. 

Much had been made of the difficulty of supply ; it is true 
the columns were all improvised and consisted of country carts, 
their horses and drivers ; with difficulty the remnants of the 
regular Trains ” and their depots provided supervising personnel 
The faults inherent In such organization ; straggling ; desertion ; 
want of discipline ; want of experience ; showed themselves in a 
marked degree, especially in an environment of hardships such as 
the rearward services shared with the fighting troops in the in- 
tensely cold and bad weather. There was no shortage of supplies 
in rear of the army but the effect of improvised columns combined 
with bad staff work was that the troops often failed to get what 
they wanted in time. 

Bourbakl’s fear for his right was due to the exaggerated 
reports which came in on the evening of the 9th pointing to the 
presence of large numbers of Germans In Arcey. The information 
came from the maire of Onans and absolutely no attempt was 
made by anyone to ascertain its truth, in fact a brigade of the 
15th corps which had been directed to Onans hurriedly retreated 
to Genay on merely hearing the alarming news. At a little after 
midnight Bourba-ki wired to M dc Fre3^cinet that he was pre- 
paring to repel another attack — an idea echoed by M de Serrres. 
Orders were issued to move the strength of the army to his right 
flank, the i8th corps being drawn to the left bank of the Oignon, 
'’The- Certain evidence 01 the retreat of the Germans from before 
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Villerscxcl h3,(i no effect on Bourb3,lci wliose tliouglits were 
entirety on taking up a new position to repel an attack. 
A predilection for taking up positions— the antithesis of the desire 
to manoeuvre and attack— was the leading feature in the higher 
leading of the French arm}^ The French leaders thought that 
with a quick firing rifle like the chassepSt, the defensive was 
the high road to success— to wait till the enem3^ had exhausted 
himself or been mown down by rapid fire, and then to turn on 
him. It is a method which is apt to get too much credit given 
it in peace; one is apt to forget that the side attacked, in war, 
would get just as exhausted as the side which attacks. The 
longer the offensive is deferred, the more exhausted will the 
defender be, and, in war, the more will his nerves be strained. 
In war, nerves bulk very large, in peace they are never considered. 
A defensive attitude inculcated in peace degenerates, when 
applied in war, from a temporary to a purely passive defence. 

In the course of the loth January Bourbaki had clear evidence 
of Werder’s retreat via Beverne, with which news in his posses- 
sion Bourbaki must have known that not only was Werder no 
longer in a position even to assist in an attack on him, but that 
all chance of separating Werder from Belfort was gone. Bourbaki 
had failed finally to achieve the object of the last few daj'S 
manoeuvres, which may be said to have been to get between 
Werder and Belfort, The only justification which Bourbaki 
could not find for his move on Arcey wms that its occupation 
safeguarded his communications with Clerval. It was in those 
terms that he reported to de Freycinet on the iith. It was not 
till the 13th that any attack was made even on Arcey: — never 
were 48 hours so wasted by doing nothing. 

It w'as during the loth that Werder get numerous indications of 
the storm gathering in the direction of Auxerre ; troops were 
reported as having been withdrawn from the siege of Paris and 
sent south east ; Prince Frederick Charles was moving east- 
wards ; troops were appearing between Ghablis and Chaumount. 

It w'as on the evening of the loth that Manteuffel arrived at 
Versailles to receive his instructions from Mol tke on appoint- 
ment to command the new Army of the South. Gn the evening 
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of the I2th he reached Chatilloii and on the 13th issued his 
orders for the advance of the army, which on that day was dis- 
posed with the 14th division just completing its detrainment at 
Montlgny, the 13th division at Chatlllon, and the Ilnd corps 
on the line Rivieres — ^Noyers. By the 17th the Vllth corps divi- 
sions were at Langeau and Prautho}^ and the Ilnd coi*ps at Is- 
sur-Tillc* On this date Bourbaki, having failed on the 15th and 
i6th to force the line of the Lisaine in spite of his superior numbers 
and hearing of the approach of German columns to Gra}^, felt re- 
treat was necessaiy, but decided to consult some of his subordin- 
ates. Some were for and some against, finally, turning to one of 
the 3^ounger of those who advocated a further attack he said “ I 
am 20 years too old — ^^generals should be of your age, ” and rode 
away to issue orders for the retreat to begin next day. Man- 
teuffeks two corps, moving b}^ the routes Champlittle-Gy- 
Dampierre-Levier, and Fontaine-Gra 3 "-D 61 e~Salins-Nozerov, 
headed off Bourbaki from retreating down the Doubs. On the 26th 
Bourbaki felt he could no longer cope with his difficulties and 
tried to commit suicide. B}^ the 31st Manteuffel had hemmed 
the French army into Pontarlier and was ready to attack the 
next day with the Ilnd and Vllth corps on the roads from Nozero}’' 
and Levi er, and Werders divisions on those from Ornans and 
Morteau. 

On the ist FebruarjT- a mob, unrecognizable as soldiers, began 
to cross the Swiss frontier and the campaign ^vas over. In a 
month an army of 150,000 men had melted away ; — there had 
been 14,000 casualties, 15,000 had been left during the retreat 
practically as stragglers in Besancon, 15,000 had fallen prisoners 
into German hands, 90,000 were interned in Switzerland and 
16,000 stragglers escaped back into France. 

Other such French territorial armies had melted away 
before the vigorous offensive of the German armies ; in the west 
at Le Mans on the 12th January ; in the north at St Quentin on 
the 19th January; and finally on the 28th January Paris had 
capitulated. France was conquered. 



Books chiefly consulted: — The French official accounts^ 
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#0fes on thB BeweSopment anti £/se of Fottificmtion t 

in the FieM* 

By Lieutenant-Colonel P. G, Twining, m.v.o., r.e. 


Field fortiiScatlon, particularly in regard to its application 
as an aid to the offensive, has of recent years received a 
good deal of attention at the hands of writers on military subjects. j 
The latest edition of our Field Service Regulations contains 
chapters which deal even with the attack of fortresses, their in- 
vestment and their defence, as well as with siege operations, 
while some knowledge regarding the details of entrenchments a,nd 
their use in the field has long been required of all arms alike. 

The notes which follow may therefore be of general interest. On 
the frontiers of this country we have dealt, in the past, prin- 
cipally with the sangar and the stockade, but our task \vill not 
alwa5^s lie wholl}?" upon the Indian frontier — it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that the army in India nia}^, at some time, 
be called upon to attack something more modern than a sangered 
ridge and to deal with the laying out and execution of field 
defences other than perimeter camps and picquet posts. An 
atttempt is therefore made here, in the first Instance, to trace the 
growth of present ideas regarding the use and arrangement of 
field defences and, in the second place, to outline very briefly how 
those ideas may best be applied in practice. The subject is one 
which it Is only possible to touch, upon very lightly within the 
limits of a single paper, what is attempted therefore is only a 
very sketchy reference to past history followed by an enumeration 
of certain general principles. No claim is laid to originality, 
the notes that follow are, general^, rather of the nature of a com- 
pilation- — as such, it is hoped that they may have some value. 
There is one point to note specially In connection with the prin- 
ciples hereinafter enumerated ; the}?- are of all round application — for 
rapid ” fortification in the field and more deliberate fortification 
executed in times of peace are governed by the same general laws-^ 

Now as regards the history of fortification generalhL 
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In very early days, in fact np to the introduction of 
gunpowder and artillery, fortification was wholly defensive. 
Protection was sought for behind lofty walls, with towers at 
intervals, which provided quarters for the garrison and served to 
some extent the purpose of flanking the intermediate curtains. 
The walls were notched along the top and in places, wooden 
galleries w’ere thrown out, these were loopholed on their sides and 
through the floors ; later, these galleries became masonry 
‘‘ machicouli ” galleries. These defences were against missile 
throwing appliances, battering rams, arrows and spears. The 
whole area to be defended was enclosed. The objects sought 
after were (a) Protection for the garrison (b) T o oppose a 
strong physical obstacle to the enemy. The defence relied mainly 
upon the physical obstacle and w*as entirely “ passive.” 

Early in the 14th century gunpowder was first employed in 
warfare and weapons throwing missiles by the explosion of gun- 
powder began to be employed in war. No radical change in ideas 
as to fortification took place, however, until early in the 15th 
centuiy. The changes then made were first of all some provision 
for the use of guns from behind walls with a strengthening 
of the walls themselves to enable them to withstand the effect of 
guns from without the enceinte. This provision took the form 
of opening out the embrasures in the lower part of the w^all and 
of throwing out projections along its base to receive the guns of 
the period while, inside and against the wall, banks of earth were 
[. thrown up. The projections along the base were, from the first, 
called bastions ” and, in addition to affording places from 
which guns could fire, they also gave a means of flanking 
adjacent curtains. 

Here can be traced the first real endeavour towards giving 
fuller effect to the fire of the defence from behind the wall- 
one step forward. 

The next change was brought about on account of the great 
damage done to the lofty walls of the enceinte by the fire of the 
. attack. It came to be realised that the wall must, as far as 
possible, be concealed and it was accordingly dropped into the 
^ ground with that idea in view — the first move towards conceal- 
ment of the defensive enceinte — another step forward. 
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The next advance was a ditch in front of the wall in order to 
preserve the physical obstacle, which was still considered of 
great importance. This ditch also served the additional purpose 
of making it difficult for the enemy to mine, a very old form of 
attack. Next, on the outer edge of the ditch, a defensive parapet 
was established— another step, the first, towards defence of 
the enceinte from outside the enclosing -wall. After a time it 
became the custom to establish advanced works be3'0nd the ex- 
terior edge of the ditch* or “ counterscarp” with the idea, first of 
all, of giving protection to roads to and from the fortress. Such 
works wei*e called demi-lunes ” or ‘‘ravelins These -were 
used to some extent also as supporting points or “ points d’ appui ” 
for offensive action on the part of the garrison, as also for rall}^- 
ing points upon which the defenders could fall back, This con- | 
stituted a very great advance as it transferred the defence, to 
some extent, from wdthin the main enceinte to points outside and 
at some distance from it — the first dim recognition as to the 
possibilities of an offensive in fortress design. The enceinte Itself 
remained continuous. 

Thus it is possible to trace the following steps in advance. 

1st. Provision for the use of the defenders weapons. 

2nd. Provision of flanking fire. I 

3rd. Concealment of the enceinte. 1 

4th, The beginnings of defence from outside the enceinte 
' itself.. "I 

5th Defence transferred to a greater extent outside, and at 
some distance from, the main enceinte and the first 
recognition accorded to an offensive in fortification 
design. 

Now, without following out all of the changes that took 
place as time went on, it is sufficient to say that for man3^ \-cars 
the offensive idea in connection with fortification made very slow 
progress. Defensive lines around a fortified place \vere, it is 
true, gradualty pushed out farther, but for many years continuous 
rings or lines of defence held the field. It was the Crimean war 
which first taught the value of defensive lines with strong 
points and intervals. Following that came the Commission on 
National Defence which sat in 1859 in England. The principles 
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laid down by this Commission were, generally, that in connection 
with the defence of any locality there should be strong points 
designed so as to give effect to the weapons of the defence, 
complete clearance of the field of fire, intervals between the strong 
points defended both from the ‘‘ points d’ appul ” and from tren- 
ches in rear of the interval, easy and good lateral and radial 
communications and a reserve. This approximates somewhat 
to present day ideas except that the strong points just men- 
tioned were then of the nature of permanent forts. 

After some years came the Franco-German war which really 
inaugurated the present period of fortification. During this 
struggle there was a very lai*ge amount of fortress warfare almost 
entirely against places fortified under old systems, close, cramped, 
and confined, with little chance of, or room for, offensive action. 
Paris and Metz really succumbed to the blockade — Strassbourg 
made a good defence but the most notable siege during the war, 
as an instance of the offensive spirit in fortification, was that of 
Belfort. The Commandant of that fortress was a man of much 
energy and capacity, the garrison was adequate and of good 
quality and, after the outbreak of war, some months were 
available for preparation. The old enceinte of Belfort had been 
built by Vauban, and Rocherau, the Commandant — realized that 
as it stood it could easily be smothered by a close converging 
bombardment so, in order to prevent this as well as to give him- 
self freedom for manoeuvre, he pushed out his main defensive lines 
well clear of the enceinte. Two strong earthworks were 
constructed on the>.e42^ of Les Perches and one west of the town 
near the existing fort of Bellevue — outlying villages and farms 
such as Pereuse and Danjoution etc, were prepared for defence 
positions for the use of indirect artillery fire were prepared and, 
during the course of the siege, sorties and offensive movements 
w'ere carried out 5 in many cases counter approaches were also 
undertaken against those of the attack — in fact the whole spirit of 
Rocherau’s defence was offence, the result being that the besiegers 
never got in and Belfort still remains in French territory. The 
spirit of the garrison and the actual arrangement of the defences 
were both admirable— power expended on actual defence was 
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economised and power available for offence was thereby increased— » 
the design of the field defences was extremely good while, as 
regards their arrangement, there was nothing to hamper, but a 
good deal to assist, offensive action on the part of the garrisom 
This appoximates closely to what is laid down regarding the 
defence in our own field service regulations of the present day. 

It may be as well to note the point here that, according to 
the ideas of to-day, peace preparations would no longer include 
an interior enceinte for the two main reasons that, on account of 
the distance to which the outer belt would be pushed, an interior 
enceinte would be of little use and also the reduction of that belt 
would practically mean complete defeat. At Port Arthur a 
continuous inner line was included in the Russian scheme — money, 
time, labour and material were expended upon this which might 
with more advantage have been devoted to the outer belt and 
in the end, the fortress itself fell with the outer defences. There 
is no time to go into the detail of these defences — they held out 
for a long time after the close investment and had they received 
more attention, could probabty have held out very much longer. 

There are many lessons to be learnt from Port Arthur both 
for attack and defence but perhaps the most important lessons 
are for the attack. One lesson in particular is of great importance, 
namelj’', that old siege methods b}?' mine and burrow and sap which 
were held to have become obsolete were found to be necessary 
Not only were they used but they had to be used and it is acknow- 
ledged now that an attacking force will, in the future, require 
to use them, possibly even against earthworks. The old prin- 
ciples of this method of warfare remain the same, what differences 
there are will be in the distances at which these principles 
must be applied and in some of the details of their application. 
Hence the chapters in our Field Service Regulations bearing 
upon siege warfare. 

So much for history — What can be learned by looking at it 
may, generally, be said to be (i) that the centre of gravity of the 
defence has now moved forward from the old enceinte to the 
front trench line ; this is due principally to the improvements in 
weapons which require, for the full development of fire effect, 
the wide extent of trenches rather than the limited faces of w orks 
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"(ii) the fighters between the trenches must now realize that 
very much depends on them while (iii); the commander of the 
whole must realize that a very great part of the value of entrench- 
ments lies in the assistance which they should render to counter- 
attack. 

The centre of gravity of the defence has shifted forward to 
the front trench line — it will be well therefore to examine the 
principles which should govern the selection, preparation and 
occupation of that line. The term “ zone of resistance or 
“ entrenched zone ” will be used in referring to it hereafter, that 
being a general term with which can more easily be associated 
the idea of counter attack than with the expression ^‘defensive 
position.” Only a very cursory examination will be possible 
here, and in order to clear the ground, the following general 
statements, which in this connection are practically axiomatic, 
ma}^ be noted. 

I. Principles do not var3r-^The same general principles as 
apply to a zone of resistance when time for preparation is not 
limited and numbers are large, can be applied to a case where 
numbers are small and time for preparation short. 

2. 1 he first condition regarding the selection and occupation 
of an entrenched zone is that the enemy is not able to ignore or 
manoeuvre round it, but forced to attack. 

3. Tactics are, in part, only methods emplo^^ed to get the 
t shooting effect out of any given force— similarly, the princi- 
pal function of field engineering, properly applied, Is to ensure the 
most effective shooting from the smallest possible team, 

4. An important consideration regulating the use of field 
ineering general!}’', in any zone of resistance, should be how 

much damage is it possible, by its use, to inflict upon an enemy 
and not how can an}^ force or bod}?- of men be, hj its use, best 
protected. 

5. The defensive share of the fighting in aiw entrenched zone 
i, e., the actual defended front, is now allotted to relatively small 
F. S. R. 108 (2). If these numbers are considered as 
In charge of ” rather than “ posted for the defence 
of the zone, we get the ide of “ local ” as well 
" reserves. . - v ' 
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6. The business of the defensive. portions of the force 
should be as much to encourage as to resist attack, i,e, activity 
not passivity. 

7. The depth and arrangement of the zone of resistance 
depends first upon the ground, but both depth and arrangement 
should be such as to compel the enemy to develop a frontage 
broken and irregular, difficult to support artillery fire, deficient 
in lateral cohesion, and so presenting local flanks open to local 
counter attack — This distortion of the attack provides the neces- 
sary encouragement for activity on the part of, the defensive 
portion of the opposing force and is most important. It also 
does away with the literal idea of a line of defence.” It is 
comparable in some degree to the practice of encouraging flies 
to walk to their destruction singl}^ over treacled paper rather 
than that of blocking their advance by a wire screen. 

8. Finally— fortification, in all its branches, is no longer 
an abstruse geometrical science but rather is it a matter of 
common sense, regulated b}-" certain accepted and essential prin- 
ciples of the art of war. Of the latter the most important to 
remember is that “ counter attack is the best means of defence.” 
To make counter attack possible under unfavourable conditions 
to an enemy should be the great aim in the use of fortification 
in the field. ^ 

These statements embody most of what is of first importance 
ill the principles laid down In F. S. R. I.107-8. 

Before going on to speak further regarding the zone of 
resistance there is a' word to say about false fronts to that zone, 
thrown forward with the idea of mystif3dng an enemy and so 
bringing about his prematui'e deployment. Such fronts have been, 
and are at present, strongl}^ advocated, pai'ticiilarly by both the 
German and French schools of military' thought They have their 
advantages certalrity but the\^ have the great disadvantage of all 
advanced ivork, 2. e., the possibility of their holding the enemy 
too long, unless retirement from them is very skilfully timed and 
carried out. False flanks have ho\vever much less of this dis- 
advantage. These cause a wider and a more premature disper- 
sion of the enemy than either a false or the real front of the zone 
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would do, they also increase the length of his circuit necessary for a 
turning movement while withdrawal of the troops manning them, 
if skilfully carried out, allows the latter to play the part of 
echelon supports, resisting envelopment of the main zone about 
which they pivot and tending, so to speak, towards drawing the 
fly on to the paper prepared for his destruction. 

Now as to the selection of the zone of resistance — this is 
dealt with, generally, in F. S. Regulations Part I io8 (2) fj) et 
seq. and particularly, in the Manual of Field Engineering Chap- 
ter VII ; there is little to be said here which Is not already covered 
by what is included in both these books. Attention can however 
be directed to one or two of the more Important points included in 
Chapters on “ The Defence,” F. S. R. Part L 107-108, which are 
generally applicable whatever may be the nature of the resistance 
contemplated. These points are as follows 

(i) The whole force, at the beginning particularly, must be 

kept well in hand. 

(ii) Preliminary measures are to be based upon a very 

thorough reconnaissance of the selected zone. 

(lil) The extent of the zone must depend largely upon time 
available for preparation which, in turn is governed 
by strategetical considerations. 

(iv) Influence of ground upon effect of fire is the first con- 
sideration governing selection. 

Many other conditions also govern selection of the zone but 
it is obvious that in no case can all be fulfilled. Compromise is 
essential and the skill with which compromise is made will always 
be a measure of the resultant effect. Such skill depends primar- 
ily upon: 

(a) A natural, or acquired, good eye for country. 

(b) Experience. 

(c) Study of ground, as it affects fire, during the course of 

°P^^^tions undertaken in connection with regimental 
and other training and manoeuvres. 

{d) Study of military history which affords many examples 
of disaster as well as of success in defensive operations. 

- ' (e) The exercise, in all cases, of ordinary common sense, 
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In speaking of the arrangement of defences within the limits 
of a selected zone (see also F.S.R. Part L io8 {5) et seq) the follow- 
ing applies more particularly to deliberate preparation when con- 
siderable time is available and a large force is concerned. There 
is, however, no very essential difference in principle between such 
preparation and the arrangement of the defences when time is 
limited and the force is small. Within the limits of a selected 
zone there will always be certain areas or localities, small or 
large, which contain, or may become, points of tactical advantage 
to the enemy and which are therefore important to the defender. 
These are the ‘‘points d’appui'’ or “pivots” of the zone — 
footholds for the defensive portion of the force which is for the 
time being awaiting attack, pivots of manoeuvre for reserves of 
that force. It is well to note here that the terms “ pivot ” and 
“post” should never be confused — the former has a definite mean- 
ing as a strong point in a defensive zone, the latter is a very 
general term of many applications — The adoption of localities, 
such as are mentioned above, to the purpose of the commander 
is of great importance — they may be either commanding points 
or areas, and in the latter case, may include a village or wood. 
Their defence must be undertaken as a whole, and in arranging 
for this, the principle of producing destruction to an enemy at- 
tacking them must be borne in mind. 

A redoubt of sealed pattern planted upon the most com^ 
manding point, or upon some other site within the pivot area, 
cannot be deemed an adequate treatment of the locality. What 
is required Is the creation, over these areas, of “ defensive groups ” 
of field defences presenting a broken and irregular front — such 
groups have been fitly called “strongholds of dispersed elements”. 

1 he arrangement and design of the elements composing each 
group are determined principally by the form and contour of the 
ground. The foregrounds of each group would be cleared and 
treated with obstacles and all round communication should be 
established by communication trenches-^groups such as these may 
comprise rifle pits, trenches, emplacements for machine guns 
and even, in certain cases, for field guns, with possibly some- 
thing of the nature of a field redoubt as a kernel, The diagrams. 
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plates i6 to 1 8 Manual of Field Engineering, give examples of 
what is meant. 

The whole of the dispersed elements of one such stronghold, 
taken together, will in fact correspond sonaewhat to the idea of 
a miniature fortress, each element of the gioup having men 
specially told off for its defence. Here, as throughout the whole 
zone, the ideal is that the position of each rifle, machine gun and 
field artillery emplacement also, if the latter be provided, 
should be carefully selected so as to ensure the maximum of 
effective fire. Heedless to say, such strongholds will in very many 
cases grow from small beginnings. The garrison of the stronghold 
should either be a complete unit or an easily handled portion of 
one. The intervals between the pivots will be regulated princi- 
pally by the configuration of the ground— should the ground be 
open it would appear desirable that the tvhole of the space in- 
tervening between any two adjoining pivots should be under the 
close rifle fire of one or other, which would give 1300 to 1400 
yards as the maximum interval in such a case. Either pivot w'ould 
then be able to sweep the front of the other with effective fire. No 
absolutely fixed distance can however be laid down. 

Supports for the replacement of casualties in, the firing line 
of an entire stronghold wmuld be disposed in sheltered 
localities in rear, either artincial or created, the connection being 
by deep zig zagged communication trenches. It is impossible to 
^^^•ggsrate the importance of good communications not only 
within any defensive group in a zone but throughout the whole 
of the zone; these are the arteries of a modern offensive defensive 
battle by which reinforcements are introduced, troops retired, 
stores brought up and the wounded removed. In the absence of 
good communication the morale of the troops is liable to be 
affected and they cannot be trusted to do their best. 

Mention has been made of a field redoubt as the kernel of 
a group.^ It IS most important to remember that this need not 
necessarily be of any particular design shewn in the Manual of 
^ 1 itary Engineering. It is the ground which must principally 
i^uence the design of the redoubt. What is meant, generally, 
feyth^erm field, redoubt, is a good fire position for a certain 
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number of rifles with a created obstacle in front, provided with 
certain conveniences in rear of the firing line for the use of the 
firers. The front of such a redoubt will be broken rather than 
straight and there will be no markedly angular junctions of front 
and flanks, while the gorge may be either open, closed, or partially 
closed. The firing trenches will be recessed and provided with 
head cover and loopholes, either single or continuous or both. 
These trenches will be stepped down in rear of the firers to a 
depth sufficient to allow of men moving along them laterally 
under cover ; they should also be such a width as to allow of 
the passage along them of a blanket stretcher and should have 
no sharp turns, they must also be drained and provided with soak 
pits where necessary. 

Expense recesses must be provided for ammunition along 
their length, and also lookout places for fire commanders and 
emplacements for machine guns, the latter should allow for 
a lateral sweep of up to 130 degrees. Radiating back from the lire 
trench would be covered passages leading to splinter or sliell proof 
kitchens, hospital, and resting places for men off duty. In front 
would be a ditch, sloped and wide, while in and also beyond this 
ditch would be obstacles of wire, etc. with trips, flares and 
alarms, cunningly^ arranged. From the loopholes there must be 
a clear and uninterrupted field of view and fire, and the com- 
mand of the whole place should be so low as to render it incon- 
spicuous and difficult to locate. The trace will be irregular 
depending upon the ground and parts of the perimeter, from 
which a good view is not obtainable, must be connected with 
other parts by a simple communication trench. 

So much for the “ points d’appui ” and the redoubt. Now for 
the treatment of intervals between them. 

Here apin there is only space for a very general statement. 

What is retired may be said to be, generaliy, a chain of 
selected firing points well echeloned back, in a concave festsion 
m plan, entrenched and concealed, only lightly picketed with 
troops but ready to receive fresh troops should these become ncccs- 
spy to counter a serious attempt at punching a hole through 
the mterval. In reality the firing points in the Intervals provide 
a screen in front of the lateral communications of the zone 
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and of the batteries posted in support of its main defensive 
groups, and they afford a means as well, of controlling ground dead 
to the fire from these groups— most important points to remember 
in connection with their siting— The use of obstacles in connection 
with the firing points of the interval screen gives an opportunity 
for the exercise of much ingenuity. There is no absolutely fixed 
rule regulating the siting of these but it is well to remember the 
conditions which an obstacle should fulfil both as regards its posi- 
tion and its nature. Artillery will usually be placed between the 
main defensive groups of the zone and behind its interval firing 
points. So placed, the guns can carry out their own role while 
inaccurate fire directed on the trenches will not do them much 

damage. For the guns many alternative emplacements will be 
provided. 

Such, in general, is the present day idea of a “ zone of re- 
sistance ’. 1 here are many points, both as regards its general 

arrangement; and regarding details, upon which it has been 
impossible to touch. One point is of very great importance 
Its. the choice between the forward or retired position for 
trendies, etc. on sloping ground and in hilly country. Dis- 
cussion regarding this would require a separate paper— soil, 
vulnerability, concealment, effect of hostile shells, communica- 
tions, whether the trenches are to be deep or shallow, and a host 
of other minor matters, all require consideration in this connec- 
^on and these matters cannot be even touched upon here 
One other point-a detail but a most Important one, -is the 

question as to loopholes-shall they be single or continuous and 

what is the ideal form of construction for either— regardiim 
this much might also be said— and practical experience is here 
01 the very greatest value. Every officer should certainly know 
ow to make the best loophole in the shortest time out of 
materials on the ground. Section of trenches, nature and extent 
of head, splinter, or shell proof cover, siting of obstacles, field gun 
emplacements, cover for reserves, and a host of other details 
must all be passed over here but, in connection with all such 
points, what is necessary is to get hold of principles, and to 
exercise common sense— the result will not then be far out— it 
IS most important also to remember that in the preparation, 
arrangement and occupation of any zone of resistance, principles 
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remain fixed, details vary with the varying conditions of ground, 

numbers, etc. 

Last, as regards the distribution of a force awaiting an 
enemy’s attack with a view to creating a favourable opportunity 
for offensive action— there is generally some confusion of thought 
regarding this ; Field Service Regulations do not go' into details 
regarding it but lay down certain general principles, the more 
important of which are the following. 

(?) Regarding the ground. 

(a) As we have already seen, no position is actually 
occupied along its entire length, the front is broken up 
into a series of strong points with intervals between, 
h.S.R. Part I. io8 (9)- -It is however never safe to leave 
any ground entirely unprotected. F. S. R. Parti, io8 (7), 
last sub para. 

{}>) The defence of special tactical points should be entrust- 
ed to complete units e. g. companies etc. F. S R Part I 
108 (7;. 

(c) Although the extent of ground actually held when the 
direction of the enemy’s advance is definitely known, is 
limited by numbers available, the extent' of ground 
reconnoitred and prepared for occupation may be 
much larger and should admit of alternative distribu- 
tion of force to meet the various courses of action open 

to the enemy F. S. R. Part I. 108 (2). 

(n) Regarding frontage and distribution. 

{a) The frontage occupied must never be so great as to 
reduce the force kept in hand, for ultimate assumption 
of the offensive, much below one half the total available 
force; this divides the troops into two main portions, 
one half for the defence of the position, the other half 
(general reserve) for the decisive counter attack 

F. S. R. Part I. 108 (2) (5) 

{b) When the utmost development of rifle fire is required, 

not more than one man per yard can usefully be em- 
ployed in one line ; ground naturally favourable to the 
defence, or made so artificially, will however require a 
less dense line, F. S. R, Part L 103 (3) (8). 
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(c) Local reserves must be provided for the defence of 
intervals (local counter attack) strength about equal 
to that of the firing line with its supports. F. S. R. 
Part I, io8 (6) (8) (9). 

{d) Supports, to replace casualties in the firing line, should 
be from i to | the strength of that line F. S. R. 
Part I, 108 (8). 

As an academic illustration of the above, take the following; 
(the numbers used are round numbers) A brigade, strength 
3000 rifles, acting alone, is awaiting attack with a view to creat- 
ing a favourable opportunity for offensive action. The distribu- 
tion would be, normally 

(a) In general reserve 1500 rifles. 

{h) Local reserves, firing line and supports— 1500 rifles. 

The front occupied would be broken into strong points with 
Intervals, and for purposes of occupation, would be divided into 
sections, the extent of each section depending upon the power of 
control of one commander and varying according to the ground. 
Each section would be assigned to a distinct unit and would 
have its firing line, with supports, to replace casualties in that 
line, and its local reserves F. S. R. Part I. 108 (6). 

In this case, the front may conveniently be divided into two 
sections i, e. one per battalion— each battalion might then have 
In local reserve ... 4 Coys (376 rifles) 

In firing line, with supports ... 4 Co3’-s ditto. 

A commander wmuld be appointed for the firing line, the 
O. C, battalion remaining, personally, with the local reserve. 

Taking the proportion of supports to firing line as to 
(i.e. the maximum proportion given in F.S. R. Part L ioS (8)) this 
V'Orks out to 250 rifles per battalion as a firing line, with a support 
of 125 rifles to replace firing line casualties and 375 rifles in 
local reserve. 

The whole brigade would therefore have, for the firing line, 
500 rifles— in support to firing line, 250 rifles— in local reserve 
750 rifles. 

At one man per yard, this would mean a total defensive 
front for the brigade pf 1250 yards (the supports are not included 
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m the one man per yard calculation as they are ^ • i 

to replace firing line casualties). 

^ But, and it is most important to note this point-in the 
above case It IS assumed that the fullest developmeL of fire is 

required along a whole front or, in other words, that the whole of 

such however would seldom be the case-certain parts of every 

position selected will be either naturally easier to defend than 
whkhTV- T artificially. The actual frontage 

UD atd 1 f "f conditions assumed, can take 
Up and defend will be governed princin^lKr K x 

na.„e of .He . J.He 

front of 1250 yards for the brigade is not therefore o fi 
the extent of front will not be less th-in fl u 
most cases will, probably be greater The “ay, and in 

only a i^uide Tn.i . 7 The above calculation is 
y guide. Including the general reserve the tnt^l or 
per yard works out, in this case, to 2h ^ ^ 

In the case of a brigade, as part of a division th^ u 

of rifles available for firing Hnc, supports ard ^Leser:^^^^^^^ 

be greater than the above as, in that casf 

duc,e^dta.hos«„g.h „f .h.brigadof;»g.“l,":;“' 

of .»o fpiZ::zzito7T att” ^ 

w .-a" 

necessary. As regards the distance anart of ,h '''V 

it has already been noted that tb ' tu, d^.; 

the ground, where the counto- » very open two pilots 

much as 1200 yards apart. That would probably be the mZvimul 

^istance m any case. It would just allow of the ground bet 

berngunder close rifle lire from either one of the two. The JZt 

of frontage which can be allotted to various units in th. rt f 

as well as in the attach, depends also to a comiilmblfLttTi 

in"rras'Vwh:,rTh^^^^^^^^^ 

however be touched upon in what has jus^ bTeTwriut"^ 
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There remains now a word to say concerning the work of the 
field engineer—What is his duty, and how can he best apply his 
skill — ^The following paragraph taken from a recent article in the 
R. E, Journal is quoted in this connection. Although a good 
“ defence relies more upon the man behind the gun than anything 
else and although material aid from the engineer is not the 
“side of defence upon which it is wise to lay most stress, 
“dt still remains the duty of the Engineer to apply his skill 
in seeking the best possible requirements of strength and 
‘lit is for him to place these at the disposal of the commander 
“ to be used or not as the latter sees fit ” — That is an admirable 
summary but it is always important to remember that the 
strength of field engineering produces no result of value, but 
rather a resultant which is harmful, unless it be applied in 
the right place in the correct quantity and form and at the 
proper time. If in these respects its application be correct great 
economy of force wdll result, for it cannot be denied that, 
in the warfare of to-day, no general can afford to rely upon 
the rifle alone and to neglect “ the spade ” and by “ the spade 
is] meant f; the resources of field engineering. As ixgards the 
infantry officer— if he can acquire sound principles, details will 
to a great extent work themselves out in the application of those 
principles to any particular case. At all events with all that he 
has to do in his own job, it is hopeless to expect that he should be 
able to acquire very much more than the general principles which 
underly the work and the use of the other arms of the service. 
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STUDY OF WAR. 

I'he campaign of 1S05, like all the campaigns of the greatcist 
practical exemplar of war in the modern world, is full of interest 
and affords a bountiful field for reflection. 

Napoleon is the creator of modern strategy. It was he who 
welded into a science the lessons of two thousand years of history, 
and those who have become great In recent wars have become so 
by following in his footsteps. “ Whoever,” says von Moltke, 
“ is well enough acquainted with the campaigns of Napoleon, to 
“ be able to recall at any moment the details of his campaigns 
“ and the movements that he ordered, has always in his hand 
“ the key to the movements proper to make under any given 
“ circumstances.” 

A^'ithall the glorj^ of 1866 and 1870 which an admiring 
world justly vouchsafed him, had he been avaricious of fame, 
or had he, like his great prototj^pe, been desirous of posing 
before the bar of future history, Moltke could have carried his 
secret with him “across the bar.” But his unselfishness 
and true nobility of character were never more beautifully 
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shown than when he left on record the above quoted lines, 
a true but only a just tribute by a great soldier to a mighty 
kindred spirit. 

A long and careful study of Napoleon and his methods, 
together with a critical examination of recent campaigns, leaves 
no room for doubt that apart from all other considerations, the 
success of the Prussians in 1866 and in 1870-1, as also that of 
the Japanese in 1904, was due in the first instance to the fact 
that a succession of brilliant military thinkers in Ciermanv, 
Gneisenau, Clausewitz, Willlsen, Blume and von Moltke, had 
each and all profoundly studied Napoleon. They went to the 
fountain head and there, each pursuing independently his own 

line of study, imbibed what they believed to be the Napoleonic 

method. This accounts for their contradictory views and also 
explains how it is that the French General Staff, which, since the 
disasters of 1870, has set itself the same task, is to-day arriving 
at conclusions regarding the higher parts of war— entirely at 
variance with those hitherto held by military thinkers across 
the Rhine, 

What Clausewitz, Blume, Willisen and von Moltke did for 
the Prussians, and what the French General Staff is doing 
for the French, Colonel Henderson strove to do for the 
British army. He, like von Moltke, recognized that the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon were an epitome of all that had gone before, 
and that in his preparations and means for ensuring success 
Napoleon was the model for our time. 

Although three campaigns, 1849, 1854 and 1859 had im- 
mediately preceded the outbreak of the War of Secession, Colonel 
Hendenson saw nothing in them that could have given Stonewall 
Jackson the light and leading which enabled him, while others 
were hewing their way through a tanglewood of obstacles, to 
detect promptly and unerringly the road to success. “ The 
^ maxims of Napoleon, carried in his haversack,” says Henderson, 

‘‘ were constantly consulted throughout his campaigns, and this 
“little volume contains a fairly complete exposition, in Napoleon’s 
“ own words, of the grand principles of war. Moreover, Jackson 
“o ten quoted principles which are not to be found in the Maxims 1 
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“but on Avhich Napoleon acted. It is clear, therefore, that he had 
“ studied the campaigns of the great Corsican in order to discover 
“ the principles on which military success is based; that having 
“studied and reflected on those principles, -and the effect their 
“application produced in numerous concrete cases, they became so 
^ firmly embedded in his mind as to be ever present, guiding him 
“into the right path, or warning him against the wrong, whenever 
“he had to deal with a strategical or tactical situation.” 

Colonel Henderson’s greatness and his value to the British 
army lies m the fact that he, too, went to the source of modern 
war for his strategical guidance; and that in taking up the 
campaigns of the Great Master; in dissecting and analysing 
them for himself, and in solving them by the light of his own 
wisdom and intellect he acquired that intellectual training 
which is so essential for anyone who hopes to be successful in 
war. ^He says that the mere acceptance of what others had 
thought out for themselves, or the mere cramming of the “ quack 
“cure-alls for examination purposes” which periodically flood 
the British army, was not only no training for higher command, 
but had rather the opposite and undesirable effect of stifling all 
originality of thought. ^ 

What Henderson did for himself, and what he wished to 
see m his brother officers, he saw in Stonewall Jackson He 
saw him in his quiet ^home at Lexington, studying the opera- 
tions around Ulm in 1805, or the brilliant effort of 1800 and 
then reflecting on what he had read, making his own the 
experience of others, strengthening his intellect, and acquir- 
mg that command over his attention which no tempest 
con usion, or clashing of opinion could disturb. “ War 
7s a matter of impression,” was always uppermost in Napoleon’s 
t oughts, Jackson realised this, the result of study, thought and 
reflecon. His Valley Campaign seflecn,, in eve,; pW, 
realisation, and ^ that 4s why his operations were always such an 

enigma to his intellectually unprepared subordinates, and a 
^hi”' generals and politicians in 

_ If we officers of the British army wish to show our appreci- 
atioii of Colonel Henderson’s efforts we cannot do better than 
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follow in his footsteps. The campaign of 1805 affords us the 
•opportunity. Let us put aside the habit, all too common, of 
blindly following others. We may not discover anything very 
new or original, but we shall accukom :ourselves to habits Of 
reflection and of thinking strategically. By taking the historically 
recorded facts regarding the situation; by pondering them; 
by struggling to discern the essential from the less essential; by 
allotting to factors their real relative importance; bv drilling 
ourselves to discover the principles and the effect their application 
produced or may produce under other conditions, and by reflecting 
upon the relations between cause and effect, we shalMn time 
acquire habits that may be of priceless value to our army and 
our countiy. 

As a strategist and a tactician Lord Nelson gave repeated 
proof of high native endowment, of wisdom garnered though 
fruitful study and meditation. 

“ If, ’ said Napoleon, “ I always appeared prepared, it is 
because, before entering on an undertaking, I ha\ e meditated 
“ for long and have foreseen what may occur. It is not genius 
“ which reveals to me suddenly what I should do in circumstances 
‘‘ unexpected by others, it is thought and meditation.” 

■ The Duke of Wellington told Shaw Kennedy that “ he had 
always made it a rule to study for some hours by himself every 
day.” Perhaps no other soldier of thsrt period in the British 
army, except Sir John Moore, gave so many hours to solitary 
study, so much time to reflection, so much time to thought and 
analysis which was to prepare him for his life’s work as did the 
future victor of Waterloo. It was this that gave him light and 
leading when everyone else floundered in darkness ; it was this 
that enabled him to discard the worn out methods of Qermany 
and Austiia ; and it was this, and this alone, that inspired him 
to introduce into his operations in Spain, from the \'ery outset, 
that freshness and vitality that bewildered his hitherto \'ictorious 
foe. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff appeals for origin- 
ality of thought, for light on the art of generalship, and for 
progress' m military ideas. This practical request can only be 
inct by constant study, determined application, and a courage- 
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ous resolve^ undeterred by . failure, to solve the problems of war 
for ourselves. On the one side in this campaign we see Napoleon 
with his trained intellect, fortified with an enlightened know- 
ledge of the principles upon which success is based, the result 
of study and reflection. Opposed to him was a man of the 
ordinary type who thought that the ascending scale of military" 
routine was sufficient qualification for his high calling, who had 
no time for study, whose intellectual faculties were undeveloped 
and who was oblivious of the spirit of war as exemplified by 
Gustaviis and Marlborough. Mack was soundly thrashed as he 
deserved to be. 

IL PEACE STRATEGY. 

When considering the efforts made by the Third Coalition 
to stem the tide of Napoleonic despotism, we should approach 
the subject in a generous and sympathetic spirit. In these days 
of military enlightenment when every officer has access to 
numbers of authoritative works dealing with the campaigns of 
the past, it is a simple matter to read a chapter and say that this 
or that should have been done ; that this or that general should 
have been hanged ; that this or that minister should have been 
impeached. The science of war, as we know it to-day, and read 
it in the pages of Clausewitz or Henderson, was practically 
unknown when the events took place which we are considering. 

It was Napoleon who welded the lessons of two thousand 
3^ears into a science, and perhaps his greatest claim to fame rests 
upon his having realized, as no one before his time had done, 
that organization, theatres of war, lines of communication, 
zones of assembly, selection of depots and magazines, . distri- 
bution of forces, organisation of the staff, arrangements to 
accentuate our own strength or to diminish that of the possible 
opponent by diplomacy, etc. etc., must not be left to improvised 
methods on the instant when wards declared. It was not only 
during his campaigns that Berthier was kept busy ; but in the 
intervals of peace, when we should expect to see him and his 
assistant getting a little repose, his exacting master drove 
him harder and harder. What is the good,” he said once to 
the Emperor, “of having given me an income of sixty thousand 
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“ pounds a year in order to inflict on me the tortures of Tantalus ? 
“ I shall die here with all this work.” 

It was during the four years of peace preceding the cam- 
paign of 1805 Napoleon organized the victories that stag- 
gered contemporary humanity. Embodying in himself the civil 
and military control of the state, knowing what he wanted, and 
being an essentially practical man of affairs, he applied himself 
with all his untiring energy to providing the instrument which 
was to further his ambitious aims and safeguard his position 
against the envy, malice, and hatred of monarchical Europe. 

The result was the Grand Arm}’', which in training, officering, 
organization, equipment, administrative services, marching capa- 
city, power of endurance, confidence in itself and its lead^s, and 
m ardour for its cause, was infinitely the most formidable organi- 
zation for war in Europe. 

But his efforts, during these years of peace, were not confined 
to his army. Theatres of war were selected and studied; 
officers were dispatched to visit them, and to submit reports 
regarding the roads, rivers, fortresses, bridges, and sources of 
supply. The lines of advance converging upon and passing over 
these areas were examined, reported upon, and the reports record- 
ed m the topographical section. The lines of communication 
were carefully considered, points for supply depots and magazines 
noted, and the places to be fortified or strengthened were record- 
ed. Information likely to be of any use on everj^ conceivable 
subject was systematically collected. Plans of campaign against 
all possible opponents or combinations of opponents were 
prepared, repeatedly examined, and pondered over. The history 
of previous campaigns or the lives of great commanders were 
requisitioned and their operations in Swabia, in Holland, or in 
Franconia were drawn upon to assist in the evolution of plans 
or to be used as a warning against the repetitions of errors. 
The organization of the General Staff, which, under the direction 
of the methodical and indefatigable Berthier, had proved so 
efficient in 1796-7,' was overhauled and readjusted to suit expand- 
ing conditions. Well-paid spies, distributed throughout Europe 
reported on the strength, disposition and movement of foreign 
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armies, and also on the political tendencies of the time. The action 
or the demeanour of states contiguous to selected theatres of war 
(as of Prussia in the present case) was anticipated or provided for. 
During these years In fact the strategy of peace was a living 
entity, never for a movement inactive, but pushing forward 
silently and surely towards the consummation the Emperor had 
in view. It was this strategy of peace which produced the 
culminating triumph of October 1805, when the Grand Arni}^, 
200,000 strong stood deployed on the Danube, whence its mere 
forward movement meant the strangling of Mack’s communi- 
cations, the destruction of his army— it was but 60,000 strong — - 
and demoralisation in the councils of the Coalition, 

This was the lesson, with others, that the Prussian General 
Staff garnered in the Napoleonic field. During the }’^ars prior 
to 1870, it applied It with intense energy and unfaltering 
resolution to its own case. It was this that rendered possible, 
nay certain, the crowning triumph of those first daj^s of August 
1870 when the combined forces of Germany stood united 350,000 
strong in a typical Napoleonic line of masses — complete in every 
respect and with Army commanders impatiently awaiting the 
order to advance. The French were defeated before hostilities 
began. The same applies with equal force to ourselves in 1899 
and to the Russians of 1904. The Russians were defeated ten 
years ago because one hundred years after 1805 were 

still ignorant of the means necessary to ensure success, or a 
reasonable probability of success; because they had not selected 
and thoroughly considered the theatre of war and the multiplex 
questions of time and space, considerations necessary if the lesson 
of October 1805 is not to be repeated. We were no better 
in 1899; the strategical chaos which prevailed after our landing 
in South Africa, if repeated against enemies capable of concen- 
trating and assuming a vigorous offensive, can have but one 
result. This is our second lesson, viz. that the strategist, more 
than anyone else, must not relax for a single instant his efforts 
during peace to foresee, anticipate, and arrange for every 
eventuality of war. “ Human affairs,’’ wrote Henderson, “have 
“ no nemesis so terrible as neglected peace strategy,” 
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III. POLICY AND STRATEGY. 

On January 15th 1805, the King of England announced in 
parliament the formation of political connections with Russia 
which pointed to the formation of a third Coalition. About 
the same time a treaty was concluded between Russia and Sweden 
for the avowed purpose of “maintaining the balance of power 
in Europe, and of providing for the independence of Germany.” 

^ To confirm this rcsolution a Russian corps was disembarked 
in 1 omerania to act in conjunction with the Swedish forces. This 
act of policy in opposition to the requirements of strategy did 
no good, but rather harm, since it warned Napoleon that some- 
thing was afoot. 

Austria expressed sympathetic and friendly sentiments • Prus- 
sia stood aloof, " ’ 

1 a treaty was signed between Eng- 

and and Russia at St. Petersburg, which regulated the terms 
and objects of the contracting parties, and the forces they were 
respectively to employ to carry these into execution. In July 
1 05 Austria accepted these conditions and joined the Coalition.’ 
i he political objects were i — 

I. To compel the evacuation of Hanover and North Ger- 
many by France. ■ 

land^" “'^®P®'''^eace of Holland and Switzer- 

3* To establish the Kino* of Sarfli'nT'o 4.1 rr* , 
Piedmont. ^ of y^ardinia in the Kingdom of 

4. To ensure the security of the Kingdom of Naples. 

5. To compel the French to evacuate Italy. 

The forces to be employed were fixed at 500,000 men indepen- 
dent of any England might supply. England had under arms at 

yolntTera 

A separate article indicated that the parties to the treaty 
should proceed to. act as soon as 400,000 men were in the field 

This number was to be made up as follows 
Austria 

Russia. -250.000 

... 115,000 
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Hanover 1 

Sardinia > •- iSiOOO 

Naples j 


l’ 


Total ... 400,000 



On August 31, Sweden came in and agreed to maintain 
12,000 men in Pomerania, 

Months before this an Austrian force of 18,000 men had been 
sent forward to occup}" the Tyrol, I'his also did no good, but 
again drew Napoleon’s attention to what was going on. 

We must keep the “political object” /.e , the compelling 
of France to renounce all conquests and to revert to her ante- 
revolutionary limits constantly in view. It is the beginning, and 
forms the basis of all strategical study. It is the Ariadne’s 
thread which guides us to our strategical goal. 

England was the banker ; financial arrangements were 
satisfactory ; Austria, Sweden, Russia and the lesser States 
were to find the 500,000 men. The political object was clearly 
defined as “ to compel France to revert to her original boundaries 
“ and to secure the liberties of Europe.” 

It was now a question only of time and expediency as to 
when hostilities should be commenced. Time because it was 
necessary that the different forces of the Coalition, especially 
those of Russia, should be brought together to ensure co-opera- 
tion. Expediency because it was the negation of common sense 
to begin operations with only a portion of the available forces. 

A nation or a coalition, which, after consultation with its 
military advisers, comes to the settled conclusion that 500,000 
men is the minimum strength with which the political object 
can be attained, is merely gambling with the national resources 
and inviting disaster if it attempts to achfeve its object with but 
a small fraction of its forces. “ Forces sufficient,” says Alison, 
“ were provided to effect the deliverance of Europe if ignorance 
“ or infatuation had not directed them in the field. Diplomacy 
“had done its part; war was now required to complete the under- 
“ taking. Mr, Pitt might have said with Wallace, when he had 
“ assembled the Scottish Peers on the field of Falkirk, “ Now 
“ gallants ; I have brought you to the ring ; dance as you may,” 
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But had diplomacy done its part ? Is there any moment 
from the very commencement t. e., the fixing of the political 
object by policy to the time when peace has been proclaimed 
that ^policy can be said to dissociate itself from strategy ? 
“ No,” emphatically » no !” policy sets forth the object of the 
war, contracts alliances and agreements, provides for the 
neutrality of neighbouring states, arranges for financing the 
scheme, and brings the forces required. Far from abdicating 
when the time arrives for the armies to march or the guns to 
speak, its supervision must be continuous, unbroken, from begin- 
nmg to end. Policy, however, saw no such necessity ; it saw 
distant territories feebly guarded and it clamoured to occupy 
them. Strategy required that the enemy’s main army should be 

the first consideration, and that the most direct road should be 
taken to reach that army with all the armed strength of the 
Coalition, only detaching such small forces as were absolutely 
necessary. Policy took its eyes entirely from the hostile main 
army and allowed them to wander over the whole of Europe even 
as far as Naples In the south and Stralsund in the north. 

This shows how discordant were the notes of policy and 
strategy prior to the commencement of hostilities in 1805 • it 
shows how divorced from each other were the political ind 
military situations in peace, and it shows how the germs of 
future disaster were sown owing to the want of harmony be- 
tween the policy of the cabinets at London, St. Petersburg and 

Vienna, and the requirements of their strategists. 

The political object required that France should abandon 
her conquests and revert to her former frontiers. To attain this 
object It was not only necessary to defeat the hostile armies 
but to deprive Napoleon of his armies and his throne and to 
exert such a pressure on France that she would readily acquiesce 

m the demands of the Coalition. cquiesce 

SiSL , . of the Coalition should 

be rap.dIy,ene,g«.oally, resolutely, and unflinchingly proiected 

cnch Empire. Nine more years checkered by misfortune and 
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disaster were to roll by before the Third Goalition, at last firm 
in the recognition of this principle, stood triumphant on the 
heights of Montmartre. 

This campaign, like so many others, shows how vitally 
important is the harmonious co-operation of policy and strategy. 
When this agreement and concord does not exist; when policy 
wishes to impose its will on the enemy regardless of the require- 
ments of strateg}^, then policy is paving the way for disaster. 
It is only by the loyal, sympathetic, and never ceasing co-operation 
between the politician and the strategist at every point, that the 
aggressive, ambitious, or defensive policy of a state can be 
carried to a successful conclusion. 

But „ this harmoii}?' between policy and strategy, seldom 
perfect in a single state, is much more difficult of attainment 
where a coalition is concerned. The story of our operations in 
the Crimea Is one prolonged reiteration of this truth. The great 
and irrefutable lesson to be gained from the campaign of 1805 
is that a coalition, if it is to be successful, must be animated by 
a common purpose and inspired by a single aim, which also 
demands a certain amount of give and take, self-effacement, 
and self-sacrifice for the common good. The generous recognition 
of these principles will go a long way towards assuring the 
smooth working of policy and strategy. ‘‘Nor has anything 
“been more advantageous to us,” says the Roman annalist*'' “In 
“ combating the most powerful nations, than that they adopt no 
“ common measures. It is rare to see an alliance between two or 
“ three states to avert a common danger: thus, as thty engage 
“ singly they are all conquered.” 

IV.— THEATRE OF OPERATIONS. 

In selecting the theatre of ^operations we must be guided 
not altogether by geographical considerations, or by the known 
location of the opposing forces at the time, or by the hypothetical 
direction or directions in which they will be employed, but 
rather by the aim or aims that policy has in view, 

The determination of the theatre of operations follows 
logically from the object of the war as laid down by polIc3r. 
The misfortunes of the Second and Third Coalitions in 1800 and 
Tacitus, Agricola, 12, 
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in 1805 were due primarily to their failure to recofjnise this fact 
The imagination often centres upon iMarengo as the culminating 
factor of the war of 1800 ; but brilliant though it was, Marengo 
exerted but little influence on the campaign as a whole. It was 
fought on June 15th, 1800, and Napoleon immediate^ wrote to 

the Emperor of Austria conjuring him in the name of humanity 
to come to terms. But his entreaties were treated with contempt 
and it was not until six months later, when Moreau’s continuous 
pressure along the Danube had forced the Archduke John back 
almost to Vienna, that Austria at length succumbed. 

^vhen polic}'’ starts with limited aspirations, such as those 
of England and France in 1854, or of Japan in 1904, it is possible 
that blows delivered at one or other of the extremities of a 
scattered or vast empire, will result in the moderate demands of 
policjr being accorded to. But when polic3’ takes the bull bv the 
horns, goes the whole hog in fact, and determines on a line of 
action the accomplishment of which is only possible by striking 
at the heart of the enem\'-’s country', destroying his armies and 
compelling his ruler to submit, then a different line of action 
must be adopted. We must now select that part of the theatre of 
war upon which the conduct of our operations will enable us most 
leadily and directly to attain the ambitious objects laid down by 
policy. To do this requires on our part the ability to distinguish 
readily the point in the theatres of war at which the concentrated 
attack should be directed, and to possess the strength of mind to 
disregard all secondary matters however Important they may 
seem to be, in order to bring our whole force to bear at the 
decisive point. In this respect Napoleon displays, in all his early 
campaigns, the clearest perception, with each changing fortune 
of the game, of what is essential at the time, and the most 
resolute adherence to what he recognises as essential. 

With the map of Europe before us, and keeping in view the 
political object of the Third Coalition, and having regard to the 
relative positions of Paris and Vienna, it is easy to see that the 
valley of the Danube, the line Molk, Weis, Brunnau, Ulm, Stras- 
burg, along which the heart of the enemy’s country' could be most 
directly and readily reached, was the primary theatre of war. 
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This was the decisive area of this extended theatre and it was 
along this line that all the forces, all the means, and ail the 
energy of the Coalition should have been applied. 

In almost all the offensive operations initiated against 
France from the east, the Second and Third Coalition allotted 
to the theatre of operations in Italy a prominence out of all pro- 
portion to its importance in the general plan. How different 
with Napoleon. In 1800, although he went to Italy himself, he 
recognised that constant and unremitting pressure against Kray s 
arm}^, directly covering Vienna, was of primary importance. 
And again in 1805 he quickly saw— the result of prolonged 
study of the campaigns of the great masters— that a 
decisive victory on the Danube would decide the war, and that 
every effort should be concentrated against the hostile forces in 
that direction. Consequently, drawing Marmont and Bernadette 
in from Hanover, and St. Cyr from Naples, he placed 200,000 
men there, and only 50,000 men in Italy. 

The campaign therefore admirably Illustrates the vital im- 
portance of training ourselves by study and reflection to be able 
unerringly to select the theatre of operations or to be able to say, 
having regard to the political object in view, which is the deci- 
sive point in an extended theatre of war. 

V.— TIME AND PLACE. 

“What I desire,” wrote Stonewall Jackson in 1862, “is to 
“hold the country as far as possible until we are in a condition 
“to advance; and then, with God’s blessing, let us make thorough 
“work of it. But let us start right.” In 1867 Molke wrote to 
Roon, the Minister of wan “The North German Confederation 
“will by next year possess the forces requisite for engaging 
“successfully in a war with France, even without South German 
“co-operation. The only requisite is that these forces should be 
“assembled at the proper time and place,” Flow great and 
lasting have been the evils that have befallen the military nations 
of the modern world through the failure of- their politicians and 
strategists to realise the profound truth contained in the last 
sentence quoted above* 
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In 1805 the third Coalition had the requisite forces for 
engaging in a war with France with fair prospect of success 
but It failed to assemble them at the right time and place' 
In 1870 the politicians and strategists of France negatived all 
hope of success through failing, as Jackson puts it “to start right ” 
In 1904 the Czar of Russia had at his disposal more than sufficient 
forces to justify his entrance into the war with high hopes of 
success, but he failed to bring those forces together at the proper 
dme and at the right place. It required, in each case, the initial 
impact of disaster to open their eyes, to rouse them from their 
torpor, and to guide them into the way of common sense. Each 
nation strove, after its Ulm, its Worth, or its Liaoyang, to'remedy 
the mistakes brought about by its failure to bring together its 
forces at the right time and place. But they failed, and though 
their efforts may excite the sympathy of the historian they also 
remind us of the grave responsibilit}’- attaching to our calling. 

Ihe Prussian Official Account of the campaign of 1870 
says : “ Errors in the original assembly of the army can scarcely 
“ ever be rectified during the course of the campaign.” It might 
also have said, with equal truth, that not only can they scarcely 
ever be rectified, but that they invariably lead to further errors 

unless a general of commanding genius is at hand to take the 
helm. 

The stiaLegists of the Third Coalition reckoned on the in- 
ability of the French army to reach the Danube before Novem- 
ber loth ; Napoleon falsified their estimates by five weeks. In 
calculating when the Russians would arrive, they failed to allow 
for the twelve days’ difference between the old and the new 
calendar. Not only were their calculations of time deplorable, 
but equally so was their conception of the place at which their 
forces could be safely concentrated. That Mack should 
concentrate behind the safe position near St. Polten, or even 
advance to the Traun, was comprehensible ; but the position 
on the Iller was absurd, unless it was to utilise space to gain 
time by manoeuvring until the Russians could come into line. 

The disaster of Ulm opened the eyes of the strategists of the 
Coalition. They saw, all too late, how the heart of the Austrian 
mpire was laid bare.- They ordered Kutusov with his fifty 
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thousand Russians to hold the line of the Inn ; but that general, 
burning the bridges in his rear, was already in full retreat. 
They turned to the Archduke Charles with his ninety thousand 
men, but he was already falling back towards the Drave, and so 
aGcentuating his original error. They appealed to the Army 
of the by the wave of invasion that was 

sweeping down the Danube, it was already hastening after the 
Archduke Charles. Thus forces amounting to 180,000 men, the 
equal in numbers of Napoleon’s invading army, were in full 
retreat without having fired a shot that could promote or 
influence in the slightest degree the object the Coalition had 
in view. 

Courier after courier was despatched to the Archduke 
Charles urging him to hasten his march to the scene of danger ; 
frantic efforts were made to put the reserves at Vienna on 
a war footing to cover the capital ; the levies in Hungary 
and Lower Austria were pressed forwarded with all possible 
rapidity ; and urgent appeals were repeated to Buxhowden to 
hasten the march of his troops to the Valley of the Danube. But 
these laudable efforts were fruitless. The errors of time and place 
in the original concentration could no longer be rectified ; and 
these errors continued to multiply until on December 2nd the 
Coalition— 'With 100,000 men in England, 15,000 in Naples, 90,000 
ill Hungary, 40,000 in Pomerania and 90,000 at Olschau felt itself 
compelled to fight at Austerlitz, the decisive battle of the war, 
with but 90,000 men. From the date of the surrender at Ulm, the 
Coalition lost all freedom in its strategical dispositions. It had 
to completely subordinate its views and actions to those of the 
enemy. It not onl}^ had to accept the law from the enemy, but 
was daily dominated by him. Its resolutions and intended dis« 
positions to remedy its original errors were constantly interrupted 
and rendered impossible by the dominating acts of its opponent. 
The errors in the original concentration of the forces could not 
be rectified in the course of the campaign, but had, as their conse- 
quence, the complete destruction of the hopes of the Allies at 
Austerlitz, and the temporary dissolution of the Third Coalition, 
which, with half the forces of Europe ranged under Its banners, 
had advanced to fight for the liberties and freedom of the worlds 

{To be continued.) 
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In 1805 the third Coalition had the requisite forces for 
engaging in a war with France with fair prospect of success 
but it failed to assemble them at the right time and place 
In 1870 the politicians and strategists of France negatived all 
hope of success through failing, as Jackson puts it “to start right ” 
In 1904 the Czar of Russia had at his disposal more than sufficient 
forces to justify his entrance into the war with high hopes of 
success, but he failed to bring those forces together at the proper 
time and at the right place. It required, in each case, the initial 
impact of disaster to open their eyes, to rouse them from their 
torpor, and to guide them into the way of common sense. Each 
nation strove, after its Ulm, its Worth, or its Liaoyang, to remedy 
the mistakes brought about by its failure to bring together its 
forces at the right time and place. But they failed, and though 
their efforts may excite the sympathy of the historian they also 
remind us of the grave responsibility attaching to our calling. 

Ihe Prussian Official Account of the campaign of 1870 

says : “ Errors in the ^original assembly of the army can scarcely 
“ ever be rectified during the course of the campaign.” It might 
also have said, with equal truth, that not only can thev scarcely 

ever be rectified, but that they invariably lead to further errors 

unless a general of commanding genius is at hand to take the 
helm. 

The strategists of the Third Coalition reckoned on the in- 
ability of the French army to reach the Danube before Novem- 
ber loth ; Napoleon falsified their estimates by five weeks. In 
calculating when the Russians would arrive, they failed to allow 
for the twelve days’ difference between the old and the new 
calendar. Not only were their calculations of time deplorable, 
but equally so was their conception of the place at which their 
forces could be safely concentrated. That Mack should 
concentrate behind the safe position near St. Polten, or even 
advance to the Traun, was comprehensible ; but the position 
on the Iller was absurd, unless it was to utilise space to gain 
time by manoeuvring until the Russians could come into line. 

■ The disaster of Ulm opened the eyes of the strategists of the 
Coalition. They saw, all too late, how the heart of the Austrian 
rapire was laid bare.- They ordered Kutusov with his fifty 
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thousand Russians to hold the line of the Inn ; but that general, 
burning the bridges in h^ rear, was already in full retreat. 
They turned to the Archduke Charles with his ninety thousand 
men, but he was already falling back towards the Drave, and so 
accentuating his original error. They appealed to the Army 
of the Tyrol ; but, paralysed by the wave of Invasion that was 
sweeping down the Danube, it was already hastening after the 
Arehduke Charles. Thus forces amounting to 180,000 men, the 
equal in numbers of Napoleon’s invading army, were in full 
retreat without having fired a shot that could promote or 
influence in the slightest degree the object the Coalition had 
in view. 

Courier after courier was despatched to the Archduke 
Charles urging him to hasten his march to the scene of danger ; 
frantic efforts were made to put the reserves at Vienna on 
a war footing to cover the capital ; the levies in Hungary 
and Lower Austria were pressed forwarded with all possible 
rapidity ; and urgent appeals were repeated to Buxhowden to 
hasten the march of his troops to the Valley of the Danube. But 
these laudable efforts were fruitless. The errors of time and place 
in the original concentration could no longer be rectified ; and 
these errors continued to multiply until on December 2nd the 
Coalition — with 100,000 men in England, 15,000 In Naples, 90,000 
in Hungary, 40,000 in Pomerania and 90,000 at Olschau felt itself 
compelled to fight at Austerlitz, the decisive battle of the war, 
with but 90,000 men. Fi-om the date of the surrender at Ulm, the 
Coalition lost all freedom in its strategical dispositions. It had 
to completel}^ subordinate its views and actions to those of the 
enemy. It not onl}^ had to accept the law from the enemy, but 
was daily dominated by him. Its resolutions and intended dis- 
positions to remedy its original errors were constantly interrupted 
and rendered impossible by the dominating acts of its opponent. 
The errors in the original concentration of the forces could not 
be rectified In the course of the campaign, but had, as their conse- 
quence, the complete destruction of the hopes of the Allies at 
Austerlitz, and the temporary dissolutiori of the Third Coalition, 
which, with half the forces of Europe ranged under its banners, 
had advanced to fight for the liberties and freedom of the worlds 

(To he continued.) 
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A History of the Government Sea Service in India from the earliest 
times, (Co7itinued) 

By Commander E. J. Headlam, r. i. m., f. g. s., f. r., met. soc 

|| 

It would be quite impossible to write any history of the sea ; 

services in India without mention of the Marine battalion which >; 
for over one hundred years was so closely connected with the 

naval forces under the Government of India. | 

The Marine battalion was raised in 1777 for the purpose of 
supplying marines for the ships of the Bombay Marine, the 
duties of whom had previously been carried out by sepoys drafted 
from various regiments. The following is the government order, 
authorising the establishment of the battalion. 

‘‘The Honourable the President and Council have been 
“ pleased to order that five hundred sepoys shall be raised as a 
“ corps for the service of the Marine, and the same encouragement 
“ given to them as to the other sepoys in the establishment. This 
“ corps to consist of five companies and each company to consist of 
“ one subadar, two jamadars, one European serjeant,six hayildars 
“ six naiques, one fifer, two drummers and eighty five privates. 

“Thev have also been pleased to appoint Captain James Jameson 
“to the command of this corps, and Lieutenant William 
iij-jmjgon adjutant, also to add a black commandant, a European 
“ Serjeant, a black adjutant (to be one of the jemadars) a black 
“ doctor, a fife major (one of the fifers) a drum major (one of the 
“drummers), a head assistant apothecary, and two other sub 
assistants.” 

In 1810 regulations were brought out which clearly defined 

the duties of the marines on board the ships. Previous to this the 
regulations had been very ambiguous and in consequence a 
considerable amount of friction and dissatisfaction, and ill feeling 
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had arisen between the two services. The regulations thus 

brought out were as follows:— 

Bombay. Castle. A-pril 28th 1810, 

“The Honourable the Governor in Council has been pleased 
“ to order the following regulations to be framed for the Govern- 
“ment and conduct of the marine sepoys, serving on board 
H.hl. Company's cruisers with the view to defining their duties, 

“ so as to prevent the recurrence of complaints between the two 
“ branches of the marine servnce. 

“The sepoys are to assist in working the ship below, in 
“hauling up and paying down cables, in hoisting in and out of 
“ boats, water and provisions, and in manning the tackle-falls on 
“ all occasions, and. They are to draw and hand along water for 
“ the purpose of washing the ship, and are personally to clean out 
“ their own berths. 3rd. They are not to wash their clothes but 
“upon clays specifically approved by the regulations of the ship. 

“ 4th. They are not to be compelled to go aloft, to scrub the 
“ decks, or perform any menial office. 5th. In case of misconduct, 

“ a non-commisioned officer to be confined, and (if the havildar) 

“ a nalque, or (if the naique) a private is to be selected to perform 
“ his duty, till he can be tried, or upon due sense of his misconduct, 

“ it shall be deemed proper to release him. 6th. In no case is a 
“ non-commissioned officer to be struck, or to have corporal punlsh- 
“ ment. 7th. Privates are, for crimes of a serious nature, to be 
“ confined, till they can be brought to trial, but for offences of less 
“ Importance, when absent from the presidency and the support 
“ of discipline requires immediate punishment, they are to be 
“ punished with a ‘ rattan ’ according to the degree of the offence, 
“ by the drummer or fifer, in presence of the detachment to whom 
“ the cause of the punishment is to be clearly explained, or formis- 
“ conduct not demanding corporal punishment, they may have 
“ allotted to them the task of picking oakum or knotting yarns 
“ while their comrades are relieved from duty.” 

On the outbreak of the first Burmese war 1834, a large 
squadron of the Bombay marine, was at once dispatched to co- 
operate with the naval squadron under Commodore Charles 
Grant. C. B. Naval Commander-ln-Chlef in India. The ships 
employed were The “ Hastings,” 33 guns. Captain Barnes ; 
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» Telgnmcth,” x 6 guns, Captain Hardy ; “ Mercury, *> 14 guns, 
Cap4n Goodridge ; “ Jessy,” 10 guns. Captain Poynton ; Re- 
search” 10 guns. Captain Crawfurd; “Thetis,. 10 guns, Com- 
mander Middleton ; “Ternate,” 14 guns. Lieutenant Macdonald ; 
“Vestal,” 10 guns. Lieutenant J. W. Guy. In addition to these 
were a large number of small craft armed with 12 pounders and 
Weis and for river work there was a flotilla of 20 rowing boats 
armed with one 18 pounder carronade, and a steam paddle vessel 

**■' iflltLesting .0 note that the “Diana" wa, the te 

.•steam vessel employed by the Indian govemment. _ Low m h« 

“History of the Indian Nav>^” writes thus of her^ The Ho . 

“ Company’s steamer ‘ Diana ’ was undoubtedly the fimt vessel 
“propelled by paddles that floated to the eastward of the Cape 

“ of Good Hope. She was launched on the 12th of July 1823, at 
“Kyd’s Dock Kidderpore, and the Calcutta ‘ John Bull’ m 
“ announcing the event, added, with prophetic foresight ‘ She sits 
“ well on the water, and, is a great ornament to the river. We hail 

“ her as the harbinger of future vessels of her kind who will waft us 

“ to our native shores with speed and pleasure. Up to the time o 
her purchase by the Bengal Govemment, shortly before the 

Burmese war, she was managed by a Mr. Anderson, the engi- 
neer, who, like most of those who originate improvement, derived 
little personal advantage. The “ Diana ” was eminently useful 
on the Irrawaddy, and it is a remarkable fact that up to Marc 
xSai.when she came to Calcutta for repairs, the little steamer 

had run for eight years with only such occasional repairs to her 

engines as her "engineers could give. The “ Diana ’’ was not a 

sea going ship, but her continued passages, at a period subsequent 
to the war, from port to port on the Tenasserim coast during 
the south west monsoon, proved her to be seaworthy. ^ 

Throughout the whole of the war in Burma until the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 the ships of the Bombay Marine were 
actively and continuously employed ; taking part m all the 

actions and expeditions until the fall of Ava brought the war to 
an end. A small squadron was also employed in the operations 
on the Tenasserim coast including the capture of Tavoy, an 

the expedition to Ramnee and Cheduha, 
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A marine force consisting of* the “Vestal ” lo gun brig* 
the “Research” and Investigator”! surveying ships, fitted 
with lo guns each, the 6 gun brigs “Helen,” “ Henry Meriton,” 
“ Planet,” “ Sophia ” and “Assughus;” the “ Trusty ” ketch 6 
guns ; and steam gun vessel “ Pluto ” 6 guns ; ten pinnaces each 
carrying two guns, and eight divisions of gunboats, each division 
consisting of lo gunboats, carrying one 13 pounder carronade 
each. 1 he whole under the supreme command of Commodore 
John Hayes, were also employed during the war in co-operation 
with a military force under General Morrison, in the operations 
on the coast of Burma from Chittagong to Sandoway, and which 
resulted in the fall of Arracan, A flotilla of gunboats was also 
employed assisting the column under General Richards who was 
operating in Assam. 

Dui ing the Burmese war the marine casualties were very 
heavy and included the death of Commander Middleton of the 
“Thetis,” who died of wounds received at the first attack on 
Kemmendine, and Captain Barnes of the “ Hastings,” who died 
of dysentry. In addition to the heavy losses of killed and 
wounded, the deaths from disease, especially during the months 
of the south west monsoon were very heavy. At the conclusion 
of the war Commodore John Hayes was created a Knight and the 
Governor General in Council issued the following order. 

“The conduct of that portion of the naval branch of the 
“ expedition tvhich belongs to the East India Company, has been 
“ exemplary and conspicuous for gallantry and indefatigable exer- 
“ tion, and it has fully shared in all the honourable toils and well- 
‘‘ earned triumphs of the land force. The Governor-General in 
Council experiences the most sensible gratification in offering to 
Commodore Hayes, to Captain Hardy, Senior Captain of the 
‘‘ Bombay Marine, and to the several commanders and officers of 
“the Bombay cruisers, which have been employed in the Irrawad- 
dy, and to the officers in command of armed brig s and divisions 

.Government orders dated January 3rd 1777, — — _ _ 

, t Ty$ was the first of three Investigators'’ built for the 
Mannyurvey of India, the second was built in Bombay in i88i 
an s^te tn her tnrn was replaced by the present ‘^Investigator ” 
ht ch was bmli by Messrs, Vicars, Sdns and Maxim in i9oy. 
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of gunboats, the cordial thanks ot Government for their zealous 
and meritorious services. 

Although not commanding in person the Hon. Company’s 
“ naval force in the Irrawaddy, Commodore Hayes has amply 
entitled himself to the special notice and consideration of Gov- 
‘lernment on this occasion, since it was mainly owing to his 
professional and unremitting exertions, that the armed flotilla 
from this port was so efficiently equipped, and thus enabled to 
acquit itself in a manner which has repeatedly been honoured 
‘‘ with the approbation of His Excellency the Naval Comman- 
“ der-in-Chief of His Majesty’s squadron in the East Indies, and 
“ offlcers of the the Royal Navy, under whose orders they have 
“been employed in conjunction with the armed boats of his 
“ Majesty’s ships.” 

On the receipt of the news of the conclusion of the war, the 
following resolutions were passed in both houses of Parliament. 

“Resolved, nemlne contradicte — ^That the thanks of this 
“ House be given to the several captains and officers of His 
“ Majesty’s and the East India Company’s naval forces, employed 
“ in the late opei'ations against Ava, for their skilful, gallant, and 
“ meritorious exertions, which greatly contributed to the successful 
“ issue of the war.” 

“ Resolved, nemine contradicte —That this House doth 
highly approve and acknowledge the services of the seamen, and 
marines serving on board the ships of His Majesty and the East 
India Company employed in the late operations against Ava, and 
that the same be signified to them by the captain of the several 
ships, who are desired to thank them for their gallant be- 
haviour.” I , 

Between the years 1823 and several vessels were built 
in Bombay for the Bombay Marine, amongst which was the 
“ Pallnurus ” (named after the pilot of JEneas) an 8 gun brig J 
which w?’as employed for nearly 40 years, as a surveying vessel. 

The “ Elphinstone sloop of war of 18 guns, 387 tons, “ Amherst ” 

House of Commons 8th of May 

House of Lords 8th of May xS^y 

In' I g6y a second Palinurus^f of ^00 ions was built by 
Messrs Laird <& Co of Liverf>ool also for the sim service. 
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‘‘Clive/’*'" and “ Coote/’ sloops of war of i8 guns, and 
420 tons. The naming of the “ Amherst,” “ Hastings,” “ Teign^ 
niouth,” “ Mornington,” “ Auckland,” Elphinstone,” “ Clive,” 
“ Coote,” after Governor-Generals and other officers of distinction 
in India, was a fashion in the service until the present day. In 
1827 the Government purchased the “ Enterprise ”t a steamer 
of 500 tons, having two sixty horse power engines, with copper 
boilers extending across the ship, and seven furnaces, each seven 
feet in length; she was the first sea going steamer of the Bombay 
Marine, though previous to her arrival they had employed several 
river steamers. 

From the t^ears 1S24 until 1830 when the title of the service 
tvas altered to the “ Indian Navy ” various alterations in conditions 
and regulations had been made and suggested, and in 1824 the 
retiring pensions were amended in the following government 
order. 

Bombay Castle. September 1S24. “ The Hon. the 

“ Governor in Council is pleased to publish for general Information 
“ the following extract from H. M. Courts’ despatch of the 20th 
“ of August, 1823 mnending the regulation of the ist of August 
“ 1798, for granting retiring pensions to the officers of the Marine. 

“ Para. 7. Being of opinion that it is desirable that the total 
“ amount of retiring allowance to your marine officers should be 
“ definitely fixed, we have with that view revised the regulations, 
“ and have resolved : — 

“ Para. 8. That the retiring pay to marine officers, who have 
“ actually served in India twenty two 3^ears or upwards, be as 
“ follows, vh : To the Master Attendant and the Commodore, 
“ after having seiwed five ^^ears in either of these stations £450, To 
“ Captains of the first class, or senior Captains £360. To Cap- 
“ tains of the second class £270. To First Lieutenants £180. 

“ Para 9. We have further resolved that marine officers rctir« 
“ Ing from ill health, after ten years service, before they have com- 

* In x 88 ^ The second “ Clive ” was built for the service^ she 
was a steam troopship of 2723 tons. 

t The second “ Enterprise ” vvhich was station guard ship 
'in Port Blair was wrecked with nearly all hands in the great 
cyclone of x 8 gi^ 
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“ pleted that o{ twenty two years, be granted one half of the re- 
tiring allowance of their rank as specified in the last paragraph.” 
In August 1830 the pensions of the junior Captains were 

raised to £293 and of First Lieutenants to £191. 

In 1825 Captain Meriton who had been Superintendent since 

1813 retired, and Captain Thomas Buchanan of the Bombay 
Marine was appointed in his place. 

In 1827 a special General Court of Proprietors was held at 
the India House in Leadenliall Street under the presidency of Sir 
G. A. Robinson, Bart, for the purposes of inquiring into the con- 
ditions of the Bombay Marine, and Captain Maxwell, a distin- 
guished officer of the Marine was appointed to represent the 


service. 


On. Jcinuciry ist of this yenr previous to the sitting of the 
Court the strength of the Bombay Marine was shewn in the fol- 
lowing tables. 


BOMBAY MARINE, JANUARY ist 1827 


Description. 


Name. 


Ship 

Sloops of war 


Surveying vessel 


Schooner 


Hastings 

var ••• Elphinstone 

Coote 
Amherst 
*... Clive 

Ternate 
. , . Benares 
. , , Aurora 
Antelope 
... Nantilus 
Thetis 
Euphrates 

vessel ... Discovery 

,, ,5 ... Palinurus 

... Vigilant ' 
... Zephyr^ - 

Also a large number of small craft* 
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Mian Marine. 

The strength in officers and their pay was as follows :~ 

One Master Attendant on the Captains list uo nnr, 

=n„u„>; Co„»„do,c, .4.000 

™p- p« »on.h: 

drawing .L‘“;er.h:” 7 dr* 

aiWnoo oi Jir appoin^nrin^" ^ rr"' o7 rt 

momhly pay 77 s ’’frorTo^L “Wship„en whose 

appoin.„o„,3 hold by ofic.rs in^hrEnfandThfch cTtd 

Tko hX'rr s!:rc 77 “- r h““'" 

master and agent tor transpC"an7° 7 m '7 

Deputy jadge-advocate-general wi’th a staff al‘watee 7 f °iS “7 
per month was held by a senior Captain. ° 

Xrfrzy";ri“i3.-i; 

:.^ic7L“”' p“«~ 7 hr fofmirirrs 
ZZ2 sho: dTe t; 't:7 77 7 “- 

Maior-Gener.! Ti, ^ of 

Caotains ' ' r ^ of the service was fixed at five 

mid7ipme:.‘7hr7777V°"’'“\““‘““'‘- pp-I 

:7rh‘:7r:7ri~ 

granting relative mni a7d 7 foHPw.ng ts the order 

pennant. ^ *•■= J>Pk and 

“At the Court of St. James the 30th ol June iSs;. 

. Present, the King's Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


•Hiet. of I. N. low. Yol, l. pp. 479 
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‘‘ Whereas;^ this day read at the Board a Memorial 

from His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral, dated the 
‘Vi2th of June instant, in the words following, vis. : — 

/‘Whereas in consequence of a communication with the Chair- 
“ man and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, I am of 
“ opinion it ma}?' be expedient to confer on the officers of the 
“Bombay Marine, within the limits of the East India Company's 
“charts, the privilege of taking rank agreeably to their several. 
“ degrees with the officers of the Royal Navy, but under the condi- 
“ tion, that all officers of any rank in the Royal Navy, shall have 
“precedency of all the officers of the Bombay Marine of the same 
“ rank, and that the officers of neither service shall have any 
“ command whatsoever over the ships, officers, and men of the 
“ other service, unless under special orders to that effect from the 
“ respective governments. They have therefore, most humbly to 
“ submit to your Majesty, whether your Majesty will not be most 
“ graciously pleased, by your order in Council, to confer upon, 
“ and to grant to, the officers of the Bombay Marine the said 
“ relative rank and precedence, in conformity with the foregoing 
proposition.” 

“ His Majesty, having taken the said memorial into consi- 
“ deration, was pleased, by and with the advice , of his Privy 
“ Council, to approve thereof, and to order as it is herebye ordered, 
“ that the officers of the Bombay Marine, within the limits of the 
“ East India Company’s charter, do take rank agreeably to their 
“ several degrees with the officers of the Royal Navy, under the 
“ restrictions and upon the conditions proposed in the said Me- 
“ morlal ; and His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral is to 
“ give the necessary directions herein accord ingty,” 

“By His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral of the 
“ United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., etc. Whereas 
“I have deemed it expedient that the ships of the Bombay 
“ Marine shall be granted the privilege of wearing, in addition 
“ to the Red Ensign which all ships belonging to His Majes-^ 
“ ty’s subjects shall legally wear, the Union Jack and a long 
“ pennant, having St. George’s Cross on a white field in the upper 
“ part next the mast, with a red fly; I do, therefore, by virtue of 
“ the power invested in me, herebye warrant and authorise the 
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Union Jack and pennant above descrlhf^^H t 

k’ r t T. being worn on boa rr1 

■the ships of the Bombay Marine accordio^^^^^^ ^oard 

Malcolm, C.B, R.N. (the brother of the 
the hen Governor of Bombay) ^vas appointed as Superintendent 
m November xSay. Captain Buchanan of the Bombay MarS. 

emg granted a pension of £.800 a year in consideration of his 
having to resign his appointment . 101829 the long expected 
provisions for bringing martial law were issued, and caused the 
greatest dissatisfaction throughout, as it was felt that the service 
^as p aced m an even more anomolous position than before, the 

officers being given both naval and military commissions, and • 

oTciir"^ 

j ^“’^’■oad pennant as a first class 

Commodore with headquarters at Bombay. 

Bombay Castle, 3. zSap, ■ 

“of ^ The Court 

of Directors in the Marine and Forest Department, dated the loth 

o Septembj, 1838, together with the resolution of Council 

“Para 3. We have the satisfaction to acquaint you in 
“ reference to the excectatinn Avr,.... a ■ , }ou, m 

“oTst nfOAi-AK fF t! ^'^P'^essed inour despatch dated 

“ rece' t1 h ^ ^ 7i that an act has 

recently been qiassed extending to the Bombay Marine the 
“rebirth -hich 

regulates the company’s army. 

“ and" '*“’*'* *u= d-patch; 

and ordar that the corps may have the benefit of it without 

delay, we desire that you will forthwith embody its officers into 

a regiment, to be called the Marine Corps under the co a 

unaer the command 

“cWco n “'’u''’* ““J^-Gencral, in which 

■ “rps you will mvile the petty, officeis and seamen to enlist. 
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military commissions of the officers are to 
^‘ be of the ranks to which they are respectively entitled undet 
our orders dated the ist of August 1798, which fixed the rank 
the officers of the Marine were to enjoy respectively with the 
‘‘ officers of the Army, and the dates of the military commissions 
are to correspond with those of the marine commissions, 

“ Para 5.— You will cause it to be distinctly understood by 
“ the Superintendent and all the officers under his command that 
“ the marine officers are not, in virtue of their military commis- 
“ sions, to exercise any interference, nor to possess an3' claim or 
“ right to any advantages which may be exclusively enjoyed by 
“ the Arni}^, nor to receive any addition whatever to their allow- 


Para 6 . — That there may be no misunderstanding regard- 
“ ing the nature of the commission, we have caused a form to be 
“ prepared by our law officers, which is forwarded in the packet 
“ for y-our guidance. 

“ Para 7. — We further desire that no fees be taken upon the 
“ commissions to be granted to the officers of the Bombay 
“Marine, as officers of our Army. 

“ Para 8. — ^You will observe that the Act of 4, Geo. IV, by 
“ the provisions which the Marine will hereafter be governed 
“ requires a larger number of officers to constitute courts martial, 
“than it will be practicable to collect from the limited number 
“ of officers belonging to the Marine ; the deficiency must in every 
“ case be supplied from among officers of the Army, who are not 
“ to derive any pecuniary advantage from the performance of that 
“ service. You will at the same time perceive, in the Act. 4. Geo. 
“ IV., cap. 81, sec 30, that the appointments of courts-martial must 
“ in all cases, be in the officers commanding His Majesty s forces. 

On taking over the duties of Superintendent Sir Charles 
Malcolm introduced many much needed reforms, chief amongst 
which were regulations determining the number of officers for 
each ship, and the introduction of a regular commissioned class 
of purser, who were to enter the service as Captains clerks. 
And in July 1828 the following general regulations in regard to 
uniforms were issued, so as to assimilate the dress more to that 
of the Royal Navy. . ' ’ 
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“ Captains above three years, coat, blue cloth, blue stand 
up collar, sloped in the front, one and a half inch gold lace 
^ round the top and front, a slashed sleeve with blue three-pointed 
ap, three buttons and holes, blue cuff, one and a-half inch gold 
lace round the top and down the front edge, pocket flaps with 
« ^ ^ buttons, skirts lined white kerseymere, two rows 

^^o. buttons m the front, ten buttons in each row, the two rows 
to be three inches apart,!from the front of the button-hole to 
the centre of the button, the skirt to begin at one sixth of the 
circumference from the front edge, two buttons on the hips and 
two on the bottom of the plaits. The bottom to be raised, gilt, one 
inch m diameter with a round rim, within the rim an anchor and 
a cable above the anchor a lion rampant supporting the crown 
Two gold naval epaulettes, with forty bullions each, on the strap 
an anchor and cable two inches long, above a lion rampant sun 
“porting the crown, one and a half inches in height, embroidered. 

Waistcoat, single breasted white kersejTOere, jean or linen, nine 
“ buttons of half inch diameter, same pattern as on coat. Trousers 
“ white jean or linen. When blue cloth trousers are worn, to have 
“gold lace down the outside seam, same width as on the coat to be 

“worn over short boots. Cravat or stock, black silk. Hat cocked 

“the flaps ten inches in the back, eight and a half inches in the 
front, SIX inches at each corner, bound with black silk, two and a 
^^half inches wide showing one inch and a quarter on each side, 
with a black cockade, six inches wide, looped with four good 
bullions three and a half of inches wide, the two centre 
tw isted with a button of the same size and pattern as that of the 

coat, tassels with five gold and blue silk bullions each. Sword 

and scabbard, blade the same as the regulation for the Infantiyn 
with naval handle, substituting the lion for the crown. BeU 
blue silk tape, two inches width, ornaments plain gilt, -clasp 
^^plam square, gilt with a circle wreath, within the wreath, the 

anchor and cable, with the lion above, of silver. Knot, blue 

and gold rope twenty-three inches long, with blue and gold vellum 

“so^o r'd f r of the same 

sort ot cord fourteen inches fixed to the hilt.” 

“t" sa»e'as above, epaulettes 

wtthout the anchor. Commander, The same epaulettes plain. 
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“ Lieutenant.— The same, with one inch gold lace, one epaulette 
“ on the right shoulder. Hat, loop, two gold bullions twisted. 

“ Pursers — -same, without the lace on each side the collar, two 
“ anchors and cables across, saltier wise, embroidered in gold. 
“ Hat, cocked, the same, without the gold bullion, loop to be of 
“ black silk, twisted. 

“Midshipmen. — Coat, blue cloth, single breasted (A. D. C. 
“cut) ten buttons on the front, three on the cuff, four on the skirt 
“ lining white silk, white pieces of kerseymere on the collar, three 
“ quarters of an inch width, three inches long, twisted button-hole, 
“ with a button. Waistcoat, trousers, cravat or stock, cocked hat, 
“ and swords the same as lieutenants — dirks may be worn. Undress 
“ coat, blue cloth, plain round collar, with half turned lappets, ten 
“buttons on each side, three buttons on the cuff, four on the skirt, 
“ lined with white silk, with the epaulettes of their rank. 

“ Undress. — Officers when on leave in the neighbourhood of 
“ their ships, or on such duty as in the opinion of their immediate 
“ commanding officer, or of the senior officers on the spot, do not 
“ require them to appear in the regular uniforms above described, 
“ may wear in lieu thereof, a short blue single breasted great coat, 
“ plain stand up collar, sloped front and appropriate buttons, gold 
“ lace strap, with or without the epaulettes. A round jacket, 
“ stand up collar, sloped front, may be worn of either cloth, silk, or 
“ camblet of the Navy blue (no other colour), nine buttons on the 
“ breast, gold lace strap the same as on the coat, epaulettes are not 
“ to be worn, lining, white silk. A round blue cloth cap, with capi, 
“ band of gold naval lace, two inches width (except midshipmen,) 
“who are to wear a worked black silk band, the same pattern and 
“ breadth of the lace, crown of the cap twelve inches in diameter. 
“ Epaulettes, lace, button, and ornaments, naval pattern, having 
“ the lion instead of the crown. Patterns or drawings, of each of 
“the before mentioned articles of dress, are to be seen at the 
“ Superintendent’s office, and it is directed that no article shall 
“ after this date, be made of any other pattern. Articles which 
“ have been already made of a different pattern to the foregoing, 
“ may, however, be worn till the ist of June 1829.” 

Soon after the new regulations fpr improving the service had 
come into force, the Government decided to inaugurate a regular 
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packet service between Bombay and Cossier, carrjnng passengers 
and mails. This innovation caused considerable dissatisfaction 
as It was considered to have a derogatory effect upon the status of 
the service which had so recently been placed upon a more satis- 
factory basis. About the same time Lord William Bentinck 
the new Governor-General, who had been reducing expenses in 
all departments, assembled a finance committee in Calcutta under 
the presidency of the late Right Hon : Holt Mackenzie to enquire 
into the whole question of the service. The result of this Com- 
mittee was a suggestion to abolish the Marine altogether and 
the employment of a squadron from the Royal Navy instead ’ The 
Government however refused to consider the suggestion, rightly 
deeming it impossible for a country with the extensive coast 
line of British India to be without a sea scrydce of its own 
and on the ist of May 1830 the claims of the Bombay Marine to 
be considered the Navy of India were officially recognised in the 
following Government order 

“Bombay Castle, May ist 1830.” 

“ In accordance with a communication from the Hon the 
“ Court of Directors, the H. M. the Governor in Council is pleased 
“ to announce, that the Bombay Marine, will henceforward be 
denominated the Indian Navy.’’ 

1 he following comprised the Marine board at the time:— 
Captain Sir Charles Malcolm. 

Kt, C. B., R. N., 

Richard Morgan 
M j} William Graham 
Lieutenant John Houghton 
Captain George Simpson 
WilHa.m C. Bruce, .Esq, 

Lieutenant Roper Cogan 

I he Master Attendant at Calcutta was Captain Sir Tohn 

wTs c’oir"'* Capa™ 

Wm. S. Cdlinson who flow h.s broad pennant in the -Ternate”. 

, /“o’ Company’s steamer 

g Cmdsay was despatched from Bombay under the 

o>™„a„d of Commander John Wilson for the purpose of 


Superintendent. 

Master Attendant. 

Boat Master. 

Secretary and accountant. 
Marine storekeeper. 
Marine Par’masler. 
f First assistant to the 
( Superintendent. 
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ascertaining the practibility ol establishing the Red Sea route 
as the method of transporting mails from Europe. Commander 
Wilson in a pamphlet which he had issued wrote ‘‘I was the 
staunch asserter that the Red Sea route was the one which must 
^‘ become, through the means of steam, the high road to India, 
and I was stimulated by a desire to be the first steam navigator 
of the Red Sea.” Lieutenant Low, of the Indian Navy gives 
the following account of this first voyage in the Red Sea 
undertaken by Commander Wilson, “ The gallant ofhcer 
performed the trip with signal success, and, when the disad- 
vantages under which he laboured are taken into consideration 
“ the achievement may be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
bn record.” This will be readily conceded, when we consider 
the conditions of the experiment. The “Hugh Lindsay” was a 
steamer of only 411 tons, with two eighty horse power engines, 
built to carry five and a-half days consumption of coal, and 
drawing eleven and a half feet of water, while she was required 
to perform a voyage of 3,000 miles, of which 1,041 were across 
the Indian Ocean to the first coaling station at Aden. 

To enable her to effect this long flight, she took on board 
sufficient coal for eleven days, for which purpose more than 
two thirds of the space abaft, intended for accomodation, and 
also half of the forehold, were filled with coal ; this, together 
with stores and provisions for the voyage to Suez and back, no 
less a distance than 6,000 miles, increased her draught of water 
to thirteen and a half feet, and it is certain her safety . would 
have been seriously imperilled had she encountered bad weather. 
Previous to undertaking the voyage, a collier brig, laden with 
600 tons of coal, under convoy of the “Thetis,” had been 
despatched to the Red Sea, so that a supply was ready stored 
at Aden, Jiddah and Suez. 


The experiment was a triumphant success ; Aden was reached 
on the 31st. of March, the whole distance having been covered 
under steam alone, and the “Hugh Lindsay” arrived with only 
six hours consumption of coal in her bunkers. Commander 
Wilson called at Mocha to deliver despatches, and at Jiddah for 
coal, and arrived at Suez on the aand. of April, having been 
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thirty-two days and sixteen hours Including stoppages. 
From Suez he forwarded the despatches and the mail of three 
hundred and six letters, together with a despatch to the India 
House reporting his arrival, and enclosing a copy of his log 
which was printed in the appendix to the evidence taken before 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1834. On his return voyage 
Commander Wilson called at Cossier, JIddah, and Mocha, and 
reached Bombay on the 29th. of May. It appears from the 
‘‘ Hugh Lindsay’s” log, that the voyage to Suez was accomplished 
in twenty one days and eight hours, and the return to Bombay 
m nineteen days and fourteen hours. The total time occupied 
in the passage there and back was seventy days, but the 
preceding was the time she was actually under steam, during 
which she traversed 5,928 miles, being at the average speed of 
somewhat less than six miles an hour ; a surprising result, when 
we consider that she was two feet deeper in the water than 
was intended by her builder, and consequently was much out of 
trim. For this achievement Commander Wilson received the 
thanks of the Bombay Government. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary incident in the whole 
annals of the Marine occurred in the year 1831, when Commander 
John Croft Hawkins, one of the most able officers in the service 
was tried by court martial at Bombay, on a charge of piracy 
and slave dealing. Commander Hawkins who was in command 
of the “ Clive ” had been despatched on a mission to the east 
coast of Africa, to report on the harbours of Socotra, and also 
to endeavour to enlist the natives of those ports as seamen in 
the Marine to fill vacancies, owing to a deficiency in European 
seamen and lascars. The following is a copy of the sailins 
orders issued by Sir Charles Malcolm to Commander Hawkins. 

“ It having been deemed expedient by this government, as 
per enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. Secretaiy Willoughby 

“under date of the loth of December 1829, to raise seamen for the 
Honourable Company’s Marine from the coast of Africa, and the 
“ adjacent islands, you are (after having performed the instructions 
_^ontained in my letter* No. ao of 183 0 of this date) directed to 

Ba,sadcninth.P.rA,., 
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“ proceed to the Coast of Africa and islands in its vicinity for that 
“ purpose, and adopt the best means of enlisting for the service as 
“ many able bodied men as you can, in age from twelve to 
“ eighteen, free from all disease and bodily infirmity, and of that 
“ compact system best calculated for seamen. 

“ You are authorised to employ (on reasonable terms) an 
“ agent to assist you in this duty, and to give these lads the bounty 
“ agreeable to the regulations, or a reasonable sum more 
“ should that not be thought a sufficient inducement. You will 
“ rate these lads as marine boys on board your ship, and pay the 
“ strictest attention to their morals, and the speedy attainment of 
“ their profession; and you will perform this duty with the greatest 
“ delicacy and consideration, and avoid as much as possible giving 
“ umbrage to the Mahomedan government, as upon the success of 
“ this measure, the efficiency of the Hon, Company’s Marine 
“ Service will materially depend. 

“ You will keep a private journal of every transaction that 
“ occurs during your cruise, which will be forwarded to me on your 
“ return, with a report on w’hat you consider the best means of 
“engaging these lads for the service. You will visit the islands of 
“ Socotra going and coming and report on the anchorage at both 
“ sides of the island, with such facilities or advantages as it may 
“ possess for forming a coal depot on it for the steam navigation 
“ between this and the Red Sea. 

“ You are to engage no more than sixty of the boys, as that 
“ number will be sufficient for the present. 

“ You are to instruct Lieutenant Peters (in conjunction with 
“ the Master) to make a survey of such ports and harbours at Socotra 
“ and other places, as may be useful to navigation in general, but 
“ to detain the vessel as little as possible from the more important 
“ duties on which you are engaged.” 

Commander Hawkins sailed from Bombay on January 5th< 
1830 and having visited the Persian Gulf in accordance with his 
sailing orders, he sailed for Socotra and the east coast of Africa 
to carry out the main purpose of the cruise and returned to 
Bombay on the 32nd. June with 30 negro boys which he 
had shipped for service in the Marine* . Oh the 36th. of July 
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Commaader Hawkins was informed by Sir Charles Malcolm that 
he was to be prosecuted by the Supreme Court on a charge of 
slave dealing and piracy; this was the first warning of any sort 
which he had received intimating that there had been any 
illegality in his conduct in shipping the negro boys^ and nothing 
whatever had been said when the Superintendent inspected the 
ship and the boys shortly after their return to Bombay, The 
only way in which he had at all exceeded his instructions was 
through engaging some of the boys at a younger age than was 
laid down in his orders. His reason for engaging the younger 
boys was that they had been so very eager to go with their elder 
brothers and friends that he had not had the heart to refuse them, 
and his chief mistake lay in handing over the money to their 
parents or guardians instead of to the boys themselves and it was 
upon these errors that the charges were passed. The trial %vhich 
was presided over by Sir John Awdry lasted three days and the 
indictment contained four counts, the most important of which 
was ‘‘ for conveying from a certain place off the island of 
^‘Zanzibar to Bombay, certain persons (here were given the names 
‘‘of the bo3’s) for the purpose of the persons conve3'ed being treated 
“as slaves.” Although almost the whole of the evidence tended 
to prove that the bo3"s w’-ere treated in precisel}" the same manner 
as English bo3'S on board ship, and were perfectly happ3" and con- 
tented with their lot the jury found a verdict of guilt3", and 
Commander Hawkins was condemmed to be transported to 
the east coast of New South Wales for the term of seven years. 

The greatest indignation was felt at the finding of the court 
which resulted in the ruin and disgrace of a distinguished officer, 
and the general feeling at the time was that he had been made 
a scapegoat of, to shield the Government in India, strong feeling 
having arisen at home against this method of engaging boys 
for the Marine. That the highest authorities did not think Com- 
mander Hawkins was culpable is clearly shown in the following 
paragraph in Low's History of the Indian Navx^ 

“ Lord Close the Governor of Bombay, tried to induce Com- 
“ mander Hawkins to remain in prison at Bombay until the King’s 
pleasure was known as to the granting of a free pardon for which 
‘‘ application would be made to his Majesty ; his lordship sent an 
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^^ aide-de-camp to the unfortunate officer, and, after the latter had 
decided to undergo the sentence, he sent him again with a message 
that he should sail in a ship of the Indian Navy, and that a 
brother officer should be his gaoler, with instructions to treat him 
as a|i officer and a gentleman. Accordingly Commander Hawkins 
^‘ sailed for Sydney on May 15th. 1831, on board the H. M. 

Company’s sloop of war “Coote” Commander Pepper. The 
Coote” touched at Madras, where Commanders Pepper and Haw- 
kins were feted for three days by the community, and thence she 
proceeded to Batavia, where Commander Pepper found despatch- 
of Importance awaiting to be forwarded by the first ship to 
‘^‘England. The Captain of the “Coote” said to his charge, 
here’s a glorious opportunity to go straight to England, and, 
though Commander Flawkins was averse to this course, fearing 
that it might be considered as done at his instance, and thus 
prejudice his case, the former took upon himself the responsibility, 
and, according^, to England the “Coote” proceeded. Com- 
mander Pepper had with him a copy of the petition to the King 
sent by Lord Close, and signed largely by the officers of the 
Indian Navy, and of the Military and Civil Services, and also the 
letter from his lordship to the Governor of Sydney requesting that 
Commander Hawkins might be treated as a gentleman, and with 
these he hastened up to London. 

‘‘ Lord Melville, to whom he showed them, immediately 
proceeded to Windsor, and obtained an interview with the King, 
'Svho promised to grant Commander Hawkins a free pardon,'^ 
and graciously commanded that he should appear at the next 
^Hevee.f 

“ Commander Hawkins was, on his return to India fully 
^‘ reinstated, his reinstatement being antedated to the date of the 
“ first day of his trial. 

^ This document was^ addressed io the Governor-Generat 
and was dated from St, Jame^s Palace on the gih of November 
1831. ■ ■ 

f Hist, of /. N, 'Low, f}p, 5 ^ 7 * 

{to be continued). 
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By Conductor H. C. Parks, 

India Miscellaneous List, 

There are many handbooks and manuals on Hindustani. But 
is there one devoted specially to the outward voj^age and written 
expressly with the twofold object of ensuring that by the time 
the diligent student landed he would not only possess a working 
knowledge of the language, but would be well posted in all the 
common things of India as well ? Such a book would be im- . 
mensely popular if it really did accomplish its purpose, and enabled 
the traveller to speak on landing in the country/ Its preparation, 
however, would not be such an easy matter as at first sight 
appears, and the danger would be of attempting too much. There 
would have to be a short lesson — a page — for each day of the 
set out in the most Interesting manner possible. Long 
columns of dry words, or disconnected phrases, would have to 
be avoided; niceties ” would have to be neglected, and grammar 
reduced to an absolute minimum, if not banished altogether. The 
voyage is too short for more than a modest acquaintance with 
every-day colloquial Hindustani. 

But what is really wanted is an authoritative work on these 
lines for the matter to be taken up officially ; and to show how 
this might be done the following ideas and simple suggestions 
for a scheme are set forth. In this short paper the question is 
dealt with under three main headings, namely, (i) the need for 
Hindustani ; (ii) the outward voyage for laying a solid founda- 
tion in the language ; and (iii) the means for ensuring that 
foundation. 

(i) The Need for Hindustani, 

Apart from the fact that a knowledge of the language is 
compulsory for the Indian Army and the Indian Civil Service, it 
is surely a moral obligation on every patriotic Briton to learn 
the tongue most prevalent in the British Empire. (And here it 
may be observed, parenthetically, that Hindustani is really an 
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international language, having grown into use as such from 
the time of the Mohamedan empire, when a large number of 
Persian and Arabic words, known to the foreign invaders, first 
began to be introduced into Hindi, as a means of communication 
l"/etween the foreign soldiers and the former' inhabitants the 
country, the grammar and structure of the simplest form of Hindi 
being retained.) 

The population of our Empire exceeds four hundred million 
souls: without India, it is.scarcely one liimdred million. Of the. 
three hundred millions — the vast majorit}’- — ^there are comparative- 
ly few who do not speak Hindustani, not as their own , language, 
but in addition to their mother tongue. (The section of the 
population which has no other language but Flindustani is. 
excluded.) The Hindus, for example, amounting to about two- 
thirds of the inhabitants, speak generally some form of Hindi, 
or some kindred tongue, as their own language, but there are not. 
many who do not know Hindustani also. 

If, then, the Indians themselves have the energy and patience 
to acquire a common vehicle of expression, it behoves Britons— 
although not so favourably placed — not to show to disadvantage 
and remain ignorant of what is so universally known. Hindus- 
tani, it may be .well to remember, is not nearl^y so difficult as it 
is represented. An artificial language worth the name, and 
constructed on an international basis, must, of a necessity, be 
easier than aiw national tongue ; hence the few irregularities in 
Hindustani. But raan3' of our countrymen, coming to India with 
an erroneous notion of the difficulty of the language, never even 
make an attempt to learn it. Difference of speech is a cause 
of antipathy and even hatred between people. Not being under- 
stood we keep aloof, and -soon learn to dislike the strange sound 
of another’s tongue. Most of the regrettable affra3'^s between 
British soldiers and. Indians may be traced to this cause alone. 
The writer once .saw an unfortunate , servant beaten for sa3dng 
lay a (have brought), in answer to a question, the word being 
mistaken for *Hlar!’ ! The more the knowledge of Hindustani is 
diffused among all ranks 'the greater the harmony between rulers 
and ruled^ As for the . benefit of such knowledge on active 
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service, it is easy to conceive situations when it would assume 

the gravest importance. 

Finally, our position in India is such that it were far better 
that we should speak even bad Hindustani than that we should 
sanction the use of vile English. 

(ii) The Outward Voyage for laying a solid Foundation in 
the Language. 

That the three weeks^ voyage to India drag on interminably 
Is univensally confessed. Life on a transport seems at a standstill, 
and we are at our wits end for diversion; for a man cannot 
always be playing “deck quoits,” or practising for the next 
saloon concert. And there Is little else but an eternal tramp up 
and down the deck. As it is, many young officers, tired of the 
mental inactlvit}?* before Port Said is reached, try to fill some of 
the vacant hours by an endeavour to “pick up ” from the ship^s 
boys,” or as best they can, a smattering of Hindustani. But 
these officers, it would be found, are on their way to join 
appointments in the Indian Army, in which the language is a 
sine qua non. Others have no such incentive to study. But how 
much more profitably could the tedious days be spent if arrange- 
ments were made to hold Hindustani classes, with an organised 
S3^stem of instruction, and a definite result to be attained before 
disembarkation ? The idea would be welcomed on every deck ; 
it would provide an interest at a time when mind, body and 
soul cried out for something to do. The outward voyage, 
therefore, is a right and proper time to propose for the study of 
the language and ways of the country to which the young soldiers 
are proceeding. And more could be accomplished in the few 
short weeks to ensure a good grounding in essentials — to put the 
student on the right lines— than in as many months in canton- 
ments. To the majority of non-commissioned officers and men 
it would be the only time you. would catch them in the 
diumour.”, • ■ ■ 

{in) The Means for e^isuring that Foundation^ 

Briefly, the requirements are : — morning and evening classes,' 
a few lectures, printed “ lessons,” and instructors, The classes- 
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Appointments and Promotions, Lieutenant Colonel J. K.Tod, 
7th Lancers, was appointed General Staff Officer, ist Grade. 
Army Headquarters vice Colonel A, S, Cobbe, V, C., D. S. O., 
A, D. C., 32nd Sikh Pioneers, with effect from xst April 1914. 

General, Orders have been issued notifying that the war 
service of officers and others engaged in the operations in the Abor 
country in 1911-12 will be recorded in the Army List and Records 
of Service as follows: — 

‘‘Operations in the Abor Country, 1911-12”. 

It has been decided by the Secretary of State for India that 
officers of the Ro3^al Engineers who were commissioned after the 
20th February 1886, and have elected for continuous Indian 
service, shall be entitled (so long as they do not exercise the 
power they possess of cancelling their election) to count 5 years 
British service for pension. This decision has effect from the 
2nd November 1913, but does not apply to officers who retired 
from the service before that date. 

It has been ruled that officers of the Indian service who are 
approaching the age for compulsory retirement shall not be 
granted leave be^mnd the day preceding the date from which 
retirement must take place. Officers granted leave out of India 
in these circumstances are required to apply at the India Office 
for instructions regarding their retirement. 

The Alexandra Dock at Bombay was opened by the Viceroy 
on March 20th. The dock has a water area of nearly 50 acres 
and a mean depth of 37 feet. Within the dock are 17 berths, 
500 feet in length, ' 

Tlie wireless stations at Peshawar and Quetta have now been 
completed and are in working order. 

The adoption by British infantry battalions in India of a 
four company organization for training was ordered in India 
Army Orders of the i6th March. 
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In contintiation of; the revised rules for the command of 
Indian Cavalry and Infantry units which came into force on 9th 
November. 1913 it has been approved that Commandants of 
Cavalry regiments appointed before that date, should be 
permitted, should they so desire, to vacate command of their 
regiments on attaining the age of 50 years before completion of 
their tenure. 

Sanction has been given to the grant to the permanent 
incumbents of certain selected appointments of advances for 
the purchase of motor cars. 

The concession of travelling on Form E, in a first class 
carriage on payment of second class fare, which is at present 
enjoyed by captains and subalterns doing duty with their units 
has been extended to officers of similar ranks of the Indian 
Medical Service serving with regimental units, on all occasions 
when they travel at their own expense on the following 
railways: — 

Madras and Southern Mahralta, 

North Western, 

Oudh and Rohilkand, 

Eastern Bengal. 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The following training will be carried out next cold 
weather: — 

The ist and 2nd Division and ist and 2nd Cavalry Brigades 
will be concentrated for inter-divisional manoeuvres. 

The 5th and 6th Divisions with a proportion of cavalry will 
be concentrated for inter-divisional manceuvres. 

In other Divisions training will be confined to individual 
and collective training up to and including brigade training, 

A refresher course for senior officers will be held at the 
Staff College, Quetta, commencing on 23rd September next. 

The course, which will last about 10 days, will consist of 
lectures to be followed by a Staff Tour. 

The following officers have been selected to attend and have 
been furnished with a syllabus. 
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Two General Officers Commanding Divisions. 

Four General Officers Commanding Brigades. 

Four General Staff Officers, 1st Grade. 

Four Assistant Quartermasters General. 

Royal Indian Marine. 

Captain Walter Lumsden, c.v.o., r.n., has been granted 
extension of service in his appointment as Director of the Royal 
Indian Marine, with effect from the 17th March 1914. 

Captain Walter Lumsden, c.v.o,, r.n , having proceeded 
on 7 months and a days combined leave, with effect from the 19th 
April 1914, Captain G. S, Hewett, r.i.m., Deputy Director Royal 
Indian Marine has been appointed to officiate as Director Royal 
Indian Marine during the period of Captain Lumsden V absence. 

The Royal Indian Marine ships have been employed as 
follows during the last quarter : — 

Ilardinge . — Carrying out trooping programme 

Dufferin.— Do. do, 

Northbrooke ^ — Continuing station ship duties, Port Blair. 

Mayo . — Continuing her duties as tender to the lighthouses 
and lightships on the coast of Burma. 

Dalhousie , — Station ship at Aden. 

Investigator , — Returned to Bombay for annual repairs on 7th 
May 1914 after completion of survey programme. 

Palinurus.—RQturaed to Bombay for annual repairs on 7th 
May 1914 after completion of survey programme. 

Minto.— At Bombay for annual refit till first week in June, 
resuming her duties in the Persian Gulf thereafter. 

Lawrence . — In Persian Gulf at the disposal of the British 
Resident, and tending the lighthouses and lightships in the 
Persian Gulf. - ■ . , ;• 

A new lighthouse tender, with geared turbine engines, 
for the Persian Gulf lights and buoys is at present under con-? 
struction in Scotland with Messrs. William Beardmore and Com? 
pany, Limited, and is expected to arrive in Bombay next Sep- 
tember. 

: D/uf son. —Major, General G. V. Kemball, c.b., d.s.o., 

arrived from home and took over pommand of the Jhansi 
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. Brigade ,00 the ,iotb. April vice Major General G. V. F, Towasendj 
. transferred to the Rawalpindi Infantry Brigade* .• 

■ ' The , 3rd Brahmans arrived at Nowgong ■ fro.m , ■.Sing.apore 

on the i8th April .taking the place of the 5th Light Infantry. 
..'The loth - Jats arrived at Jhansi from Hyderabad^ Sind, on the 
Ipth April in relief of the 30th Punjabis. 

scarcity of water at Jhaosi and Nowgong has been 
■acute. Partial alleviation has been achieved by a temporary 
pipe line which has been laid from Puhuj reservoir into the 
cantonment reservoir whence water is distributed by carts. 

Bzfrma.— Manoeuvres were carried out in the Henzada 
District by the headquarters and 450 men of the ist Royal 
Munster Fusiliers. After a three da^^s voyage from Rangoon 
the troops disembarked at Zalun, their arrival creating a vast 
amount of interest amongst the local inhabitants. Most of the 
latter had probabl}^ not previously seen a British soldier and 
hundreds turned out on the river bank to gaze at him. Friendly 
relations were maintained between the population and the 
troops during the operations. 

Baluchistan, — 'I'he Government of India has sanctioned the 
increase of the Mekran Levy Corps by i British officer, 100 
infantry and 50 camel sowars. This force is intended for 
employment at Kalat and Mastung. 

The Zhob Militia were recently rearmed with the single 
shot M, L. E. rifle. 

The replacement of the Martini Henry rifles in possession 
of the Mekran Levy Corps by single shot M, L, E. rifles has also 
been sanctioned. 

Gilgit , — ‘At the annual gathering of the British officers, 
Kashmir State officials, chiefs and headmen of the Gilgit Agency 
the turn out of the 4 companies of the newly formed corps of 
Gilgit Scouts and their smartness caused a great impression. It 
may be safely assumed that there will be no difficulty in raising 
the remaining 4 companies of the battalion. 

The Nagar Scouts completed their first fortnights training 
at Namad and marched into Gilgit on April 15th. 

. Buner , — The Bunerwals have paid up their fines in full and 
the trpops have been withdrawn from Rustam^ 
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The Hindustani fanatics, who will be remembered as having 
displa^^ed such fine fighting qualities in the Umbeyla Campaign, 
are still a power in Buner. They number some 900 or 1,000 figh- 
ting men under their chief Mir Badshah. They are mostly armed 
with Martini- Henry rifles, made in the Kohat pass, but they have 
also a few Lee-Metfords* One hundred and twenty of them are 
mounted, and they keep up about 100 mules for transport. They 
have some old and useless guns as artillery and do a parade of 
sorts Gccasionall}/-, 

. On the 14th April, a Durbar wsis held at Amandara by the 
Chief Commissioner, North West Frontier Province, at which 
a large number of officials and Durbaris from British India 
attended. From among the local notables and people, the-t 
Nawab of Dir, his two sons, the Mianguls of Swat and the Jirga 
of Lower Swat and Sam ^Ranizai, Adinzai, Baclwan and 
Barangola were present. After speeches had been made and 
khillats distributed, the Chief Commissioner formally opened 
the new Swat River Canal. The antagonism to the scheme 
on the part of the tribesmen of Lower Swat, which was at one 
time so marked, has now practically disappeared. 

Wa^irisiath — On April 38th some Mahsuds made an attack 
oil a party of the i8th Infantry proceeding to piquet the road 
between Khajuri Kach, and Nill Kach, for the fortnightly 
convoy. The convoy was stopped and returned to Nili Kach. 

Murder of British Officers , — At Tank on the evening of 12 th 
April a Mahsud orderly of Major Dodd attacked and wounded 
with a Mauser rifle with soft nosed ammunition Major Dodd and 
Captain Brown of the South Waziristan Militia. In the 
apprehension of the murderer Lieut enant Hickie, R. A., and 2 
sepoys of the Frontier Constabulary were killed and a third 
sepoy and two railway chokidars were wounded. The murderer 
was shot dead hy the Frontier Constabulary. Major Dodd, 
Captain Brown and the wounded sepoy have succumbed to their- 
wounds. The brother of the murderer of the three officers and 
other clansmen of his have been arrested at Sarwakai and 23,000, 
rupees due to the Mahsuds 0x1 account of allowances for the past 
year have been withheld* 
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From reports received it appears that the retention of the ' 
Rs. 250 due to a cousin of the murderer pending the return of 
some stolen property, was really the direct cause ol the outrage, 
but the complicity of other members of the tribe is under investi- 
gation. 

Raids by Mahsiids have been frequent of late but the raiders 
have suffered several casualties. 

Mr. T. B. Copeland, Deputy Commissioner,^ Dera-Ismall 
Khan has succeeded the late Major Dodd as PoUtical Agent, 
Wano. The appointments of the Officer Commanding Southern 
Waziristan Militia and PoUtical Agent, Southern Waziiistaii, are ■ 
thus separated. 

Afghanistan — Sirdar Ayub Khan, the Commander at the 
battle of Maiwand in 1880, died at Lahore on April 6th. 

Kbosi. — In March last the Government of India demanded 
the arrest and deportation of the Khost outlaws, the return 
without ransom of the kidnapped Hindu prisoners and the re- 
payment of ransom recentl}^ paid for the release of a kidnapped 
Hindu woman. Pending compliance with these demands some 
500 Khostwals found in British territory were arrested. 

In consequence of this action all the Hindu captives have 
been sent into British territory and the arrested Khostwals have 
now been released. 

Arabia, — Umm-ul-Gaiwain was bombarded by H, M, S, 
in March, the Shaikh having refused payment of 
Rs. 40,000 due from him on account of compensation and fine. 
When the towers had been half knocked down the Shaikh sub- 
mitted and paid up the demands in full. 

The Imam again rose against the Sultan of Masqat in 
March and captured the town of Natch!, H. M. S. Dartmouth ” 
proceeded to Barkah to protect British subjects. On April loth, 
as the rebels had captured an outlying fort and were threatening 
the town of Barkah, H. M. S, Fox bombarded the fort and 
expelled the rebels. On April 13th the rebels re-occupied the posL 
tion, and, though again expelled by H, M. S. Miner on April 
iqth, they besieged the Sultan’s troops, who had occupied the 
ruined fort, the following day. They were again shelled and 
forced to retre t but remained in the neighbourhood of the 
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town for some days. On April 14th H. M, S. “ Dartmouth,” 
after a warning, fired on the town of Garyat. which had been 
taken possession of by the rebels, and demolished a fort of which 
they were in occupation. The rebels subsequentlj^ retired into 
the interior much disheartened and Imam, the leader, is 
now reported to be trying to make peace with the Sultan. The 
situation in Masqat is now much easier in consequence. 

China . — A wireless telegraph station has just been erected 
north of Kalgan. The station is of the most modern type and 
no difficulty has been found in communicating with Peking and 
Tsintan. The staff are all Chinese. Another station will shortly 
be erected at Woosung and others have been sanctioned for 
more southerly districts. 

It is reported in the press that there is a strong movement 
in favour of the proposal to rebuild the Taku Forts. 

Japan : — A. military aerodrome has been created at Toko- 
rasawra two hours distant from Tokio. Having purchased some 
fifteen aeroplanes in foreign countries, the military authorities are 
proceeding with the manufacture of aircraft in home arsenals. 

Persia The Turco-Perslan Boundary Commission was 
expected to be at Gar-i-Shirin by May 15th. Captain Dyer, 93rd 
Infantrjq has been attached to the Mission to manage the 
Supply and Transport arrangements. 

Elections for the Majlis were held at Tehran In Februarj’. 
The result afforded a satisfactory Indication of the growring 
sobriety of public opinion in the capital. Most of the I3 
deputies were moderates, there was only one democrat, and 
among the remainder the ecclesiastical element was strongly 
represented. 

According to the press Persia is again approaching a 
financial crisis there being a deficit of about ;£'4,ooo,ooo. It was 
proposed to make good part of the deficit by the imposition of 
taxes on real property in towns, professions, and tobacco, and by 
the stricter enforcement of taxes on opium and land. 

The Gendarmerie have had a good deal of fighting lately 
and, in spite of the loss of several Swedish officers, have on the 
whole done well. 
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The Gendarmerie -for the ensuing, year Is to be organ,ized 
in headquarters and 6 regiments and a corps mobile. The com- 
position of regiments varies considerably, the largest, the 3rd 
regiment at Shiraz consisting of 2 battalioos, 13 road companies 
and other details. The ‘ corps mobile/ which is to be stationed 
at Tehran, and is intended for special expeditions against tur- 
bulent tribes, consists of 3 battalions of infantr3r each of 4 
companies of 188 men, i regiment of cavalry of 4 squadrons 
each of 135 men, i division of artillery of i field battery and 
2 mountain batteries. The total strength of the Gendarmerie 
is to be 47 Swedish Officers, 12,308 men and 4,456 horses. 

Siam , — It is reported in the press that the Ministry of Marine 
has ordered three submarines to be constructed in Germany, 

The development of railway communications Is proceeding 
rapidly. 

The Northern line is open as far as Ban Ping and it is ex- 
pected to be open as far as Pak Ping almost immediately. The 
line, which will eventualKmam to Chengniai, is expected to be 
completed in 191S, The route presents no ver}^ serious engineer- 
ing dfficulties, though there will be a tunnel 1,470 yards long at 
Khoon Tan, and a short tunnel 153 yards long near Pang PueL 
I'lie bridge across the Me Yome at Pak Chan will probably be 
completed this year. 

On the Southern State Railway daily trains for passengers 
and goods were run on both sides of the peninsula from the ist 
January ; on the Trang side from Trang to Tang Sawng and on 
the Singara side from Singara to Pataiimg, The section Pataliing 
Ronphiboon-Tung Sawng is expected to be ready by the ist 
July. Meanwhile some merchants have now placed a motor 
lorry for goods and passengers on the Treng-Palung road, thus 
providing a connection between Singara and Trang some months 
ahead of the railway. 


Summary of ihe more important general remarks 
in. the ^^Meport on the Examination for promotion 
held in india^^ October 1913/^ 

GENERAL REPORT. 

With the exception of Part i, Tactical Fitness for 
Command, the examination as a whole is satisfactory. 

faking into consideration that the problem set for Part i. 
Tactical Fitness for Command, was not a difficult one, and that 
the officers for whom it was set are of field rank, the result 
must be classified as most unsatisfactory. A special communica- 
tion dealing with this matter will be issued. There w^ere 6i 
candidates examined, of whom 32 failed, a percentage of 52*4. 
Of the 29 officers who were successful, 7 gained *75 or over of 
the total marks. The best examination was passed by Major 
G. A. S. Gordon, 13th Lancers, with 265 marks out of the pos- 
sible 300 allotted. 

As regards subject (cf), there is again a slight increase in the 
percentage of failures, and the number of candidates who 
gained 75 of the 1,600 marks allotted is considerably de- 
creased ; only 3 officers of the 285, who took up all 4 subheads, 
obtained this high percentage, against 7 out of 140 at the last 
examination. The highest marks in this subject were obtained 
by Lieutenant C. W. Mason-Macfarlane, 7th Flussars, with 1,248. 

The percentage of failures at this and previous examinations 
in this subject is as follows : — 

October 1911 ... ... 29*2 

March 1912 ... ... ... 18*83 

October 1912 ... ... ... 15*31 

March 1913 ... ... ... 18*57 

October 1913 ... ... ... 19*3 

The detailed results of this examination are as under:— 


Subject 

All four sub-heads 

(d) i ... 

(d) ii ... 

(d) iii - 
(d) iv ... 


Number 

examined. 

285 

301 

340 

342 

293 


Number 

failed. 

55 

24 

34 

23 


Percentage 
of failures. 
19*3. 

8 

lO 

6-43 

3-07 
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'File reports on examinations held In India are obtamable 
Irom the Superintendent, Government Printing, Calcutta, and 
their publication is notified in India Army Orders, Intending 
candidates are advised to study the remarks on the candidates 
work in previous reports, which are published with the object of 
aiding them. 

Similar reports on examinations held in the United Kingdom 
are obtaliiabie from any of the official publishers,. price is. for 
examinations .up to December 1910 inclusive, and since that 
date, 6d. 

As in future the papers for the written examinations will be 
identical throughout the Empire (except that in certain subjects 
there .will be special questions to suit local conditions}, the 
remarks on the examinations held in India will be embodied in 
the reports issued b}^ the War Office, and will not form a separate 
publication as heretofore. 

CANDIDATES’ WORK. 

Subject Part J, Tactical fitness for Command* 

The work submitted for this examination must as a whole be 
considered of a somewhat low standard, especially when it is 
remembered that these officers are qualifying for the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, which will later on entail responsibilities 
in the training of the junior officers under their commands. 

It is necessary to accentuate the remark made on the examina- 
tion in March 1913, that Training and Manoeuvre Regula- 
tions, 1909, Section 13, has not received sufficient attention, and it 
would often be most difficult, if not impossible, for a superior 
officer to glean the necessary information which would enable him 
to decide on a practical course of action from the appreciations 
written. In other words they are not appreciations. 

In considering the action that may be taken by the enemy, 
candidates are inclined to make bald statements as to movements 
he may make. They do not state how these movements are likely 
to affect the successful issue of their own plans, or make sugges- 
tions as to the best method of meeting these movements. 

■ 0 w ' ' 
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Extracts from the and special ideas again figured 

largely in the appreciations, and there were long irrelevant 
descriptions of the map. 

Orders. 

Ouite a large percentage must be considered Indifferent, 
and a few bad. 

The principal faults which occurred frequently were : 

No starting point, and the starting point not marked at 
night. 

Mounted troops in the advanced guard, or far up in 
column when moving at night. 

Moving second line transport, tent sub-divisions of field 
ambulances, and supply column with the fighting 
troops at night, when contact with the enemy was 
probable. 

Apparent ignorance of the composition of a field ambulance 
shown by the bearer and tent sub-divisions never 
being mentioned ; also of the section of the signal 
company, by halving it. 

Omission of special orders when moving at night. 
Omission of orders for second line transport. 

Outposts withdrawn at night at a stated time and 
before the main body moved. 

The use of the word ‘‘dawn”. 

^ ^ 

3, A few other facts are worthy of notice. 

Five candidates were unaware of the nature of the infartiy 
battalions composing a “mixed” Infantry brigade. 

Four candidates despatched copies of orders by mounted 
orderlies to Arm}^ Headquarters, a matter of perhaps 100 miles. 
One candidate remembered the days of “ by order 
A notice at the end of the order, “ dictated to representatives 
of units”, hardly meets with the Intention of Field Service 
Regulations, Part I, section 13 fq). 

^ t ' ^ 

Subject (d) {i) Tactics. 

The papers set in this examination were generally of the 
same standard as in the last examination. There were very few 
papers which showed that the candidates had not worked at the 
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text-books. A large 'number showed that candidates had been 
carefully instructed and that- the}* had considerable practice in 
solving simple tactical problems. 

2. One curious tendenc}:* was remarked in this exaniination; 
it has been noticed before and perhaps it would be well to draw 
some attention to it. Subject (d) (i) is called “Tactics, embracing 
a knowledge of 'field engineering”. A great many candidates 
appear to search through a paper for opportunities to show their 
knowledge of the embraced subject; t'hls induces, in many, cases 
a tendency to adopt a defensive attitude and to “ take up a 
“ position”, whenever such a course can be fitted in. This tendency 
requires to be guarded against. 

5. The general and special ideas may have appeared unusual. 
The object in these problems, is to produce a detached force with 
a definite enemy to w'ork against. The necessary detachment is 
usually produced by using the framework of a post on the line of 
communications of a large force. The present scheme 'was 
adopted as a variant from post schemes. Only four candidates 
showed that they were not disconcerted by 'the unusual setting 
adopted for the very ordinary tactical problems presented. 

dii 

5. One criticism can be made on the writing of orders, where 
these were attempted. Few officers gave reallj' good “ intention.” 

This paragraph should be very carefully thought out, as it is 
the keynote of those succeeding it. 

Subject (d) (ii) Military Lauh 

The papers were, as a whole, well answered, the average 
marks obtained being high, though a good many officers (34 out 
of 340 or 10 per cent.) failed to obtain half marks and thus did 
not pass. The work done by Captains, British Service, which 
has formed the subject of adverse comment in the last two reports 
on this examination, shows a distinct improvement. 

3. It is regretted that it is again necessary to call attention 

. avoidable fa.ults, which have been so frequently pointed 

out, viz : — 

-■ (a) inordinate length and irrelevance of many of the answers; 
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(5) the questions through carefully before 

proceeding to answer them; 

(cj bad handwriting and general untidiness; 

(d) failure to enter on the front cover of Army Book 4 the 
letter denoting the paper which is being answered. 

3. Many Indian Army candidates appeared to be unaware 
of the fact that 4 questions are asked on British and 4 on Indian 
Military Law and attempted to answer questions on the former 
by references to the Manual of Indian Military Law. Every 
officer presenting himself for examination should make himself 
acquainted with the subject and form of the examination. 

4, The following matters, on which candidates very gener- 
ally went wrong may be specially noticed : — 

(a) a person sentenced to discharge or dismissal can also be 
sentenced to stoppages to make good any loss, etc. : it is not 
the business of the court to ascertain wdiether he has any pay due 
to him or not. 

{b) it is not iiecessar}", and is frequently incorrect, to frame 
several charges, Including alternative ones, when the facts are 
clear and one charge would suffice : to do so is contrary to the 
instructions contained in the notes to R, Px ii and I. A. A. Rule 


(c) the scales of punishments recommended by K. R. 583 are 
not compulsory ; in other words, a sentence exceeding what is 
laid down there is not illegal^ as King’s Regulations have not the 
force of law ; 

{d) in order to establish an attempt to commit an offence, 
proof or preparation to commit it is not sufficient — still less is it 
established by proof of mere intention : M. M. L,, Chapter VII, 
para. 33, explains this matter very clearly; 

(e) a mule corps driver is not a “ soldier ”, within the mean- 
ing of A. A., s. 37 ; if a British N. C. O. strike such a man, 
the charge must be framed under A. A., s. 40 ; 

( / ) subsidiary orders (c) and ( / ) given on page 311 of the 
M. L M. L. must both be recorded when a man is sentenced to 
■ more than three months’ rigorous imprisonment ; they do not 
form part of the sentence, V 
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5. It h again necessary to point out that, in framing charges 
under eitlier the Army Act or the Indian Army Act, the wording 
of the forms of charges given in Appendices I and II to R« P, 
and the I. A, A rules respectively must be strictl}^ adhered to. 
It is v,ot permissible to vary the ‘‘ Statement of, offence”' to suit 
the facts of the case, which much be set forth in the “ particulars” 
of the charge* 

6, It is feared that officers are still not given opportunities 
for studying the ‘'■(luide to Courts Martial under the Army Act” 
and the “Guide to Summary Courts Martial under t,lie Indian 
Army Act”, recently issued to every unit. These publications 
can also be obtained by individuals, on payment, for the small 
sum of 8 annas each, from the Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Calcutta* A perusal of their contents will greatly 
facilitate intelligent study of both Manuals of Military Law. 

15^ , Jjfi J^v 

sSuhject (d) (Hi) Orgauriation, Admdmshiitioii and Equipment. 

In several cases ■ it' was necessary to deduct marks for bad , 
handwriting. 

:ft 

Subject (d) (iv) ^liIiiary His 
THE NAPOLEONIC CAMPAIGN OF 1805. 

1. The standard attained in the general paper was not high, 
but the answers to the special period questions were satisfactory 
and showed a good knowledge of the period. 

2, The principal points calling for criticism are :~ 

(a) The want of care in reading the questions, This fault 

led to much irrelevant matter being given by many 
candidates. 

(b) The failure of some candidates to give any reasons for 

the opinions expressed* 

(c) Bad handwriting. 

THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGN* 

On the whole the papers sent in were good and showed that 
the campaign had been intelligently studied. The general 
standard of the answers in the special period %vas as a rule higher 
, . than that shown in the general paper. 
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The points noted for criticism in the general remarks on the 
1805 campaign apply equall}?- to this campaign. 

Subject (e) Artillery* 

The standard of this examination was fairly uniform. The 
general results of the first paper were distinctly good, while those 
of the second were poor, as will be seen by the fact that the 
average marking of the first was 71 per cent, while that of the 
second was only 58 per cent. 

3. This disparity between the two papers seems to be due to 
the fact that the first consisted of the usual ‘"book” questions, 
while the second required knowledge of application of principles. 
The scheme and questions in this latter paper were, however, 
comparative!}’ simple, similar to problems which must occur on 
service and at every practice camp. Due allowance was made 
for the various ways of looking at the situations. 

Subjects (g) (f) S. and T, Organi^mlion and Adminisiratiou, 

With the exception of that of one candidate, the work may 

be described as fair to good. 

0 0 5 k 

The Staff Manual (Wai*) contains a useful appendix in which 
the subject of “graphics” is fully dealt with. The “Army 
Review ” has also published articles on the subject. 

Officers should be familiar with this means of facilitating 
their calculations of time and space. 

Subject {g) (ii) Economics* 

Two candidates submitted good work, whilst the other three 
displayed a somewhat imperfect acquaintance with the subject. 

In an examination at which books of reference are allowed, 
it is not sufficient that a candidate should be able to turn up 
that part of a book that bears on the question he is replying to ; 
it is desirable he should show by his answer that he has grasped 
the meaning of what the book says ; to grasp its meaning some 
previous study of it is of course necessary. 


r: ' ■; 
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. Subjcci^ {h) {!) {ti} and (in) R. /L j\L C. Medical. 

I 1 ie answers . to-, the paper Oii: (h)- (i) were linifornily very' ' 
good, four out of five candidates gaining over *75 of the. total 
marks. 

On the other ' hand the papers on (li) fii) were poor, the ■ 
candidates inclined to be very. pro.li.x, and did not pay close 
enough attention to the question asked. 

Tlie. questions in (h) (iiij were well answered on the whole, 
but two candidrttes failed to describe an Army 'Form in every 
day use., or give any succinct account of ■ a simple monthly .■ 
return and the purposes for which it is compiled. 

Subject (h) (//), L M, S. Medical. 

Tlie work . of the ., candidates on . the whole was very 
indifferent. 

, Not one of them was conversimt v'itli tlie rules for the 
maintenance of case sheets given in L A., F. ^..L-ieqg, and many 
were ignorant of how the case sheets should be disposed of on 
completion. Most of them were acquainted with the duties of 
the hospital store-keeper attached to a field ambulance, but one 
or two confused his duties with those of the Supply and Trans- 
port sergeant and some with those of the pack stores havildar. 
Several candidates assigned to sub-assistant surgeons sanitary 
duties W’hlch ought to be performed by the medical officer 
himself. The majoritx* of them appeared to be ignorant of the 
instructions contained at the beginning of the Admission and 
Discharge Book {A. B. 27) regarding the preparation of monthly 
and annual returns of sick. 

It is recommended that more attention should be paid to the 
instruction of junior officers of the Indian Medical Service who 
have not passed their examination for promotion. 


Subject (It) {Hi) L M. S. MedicaL 

The work of the candidates on the whole xvas fair. 

The question regarding the duties of an officer commanding 
a field ambulance after mobilization has been completed, was 
not answered as fully as it might have Ijeen, 
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All had a good knowledge of the I'equirements of a site 
for a dressing station, and of the regulations regarding the 
examination of recruits. 

Considerable confusion appears to exist regarding the com- 
position and functions of the bearer division of a field ambulance* 

The majority of the candidates gave for a bearer division the 
establishment and equipment of a bearer company as laid down 
in Appendix IV, Field Service Manual (Medical), 1908, whilst a 
few gave that mentioned in Field Service Regulations Part 11 , 
Indian Supplement, Chapter X, Section 18, para. i. 

Several candidates confused stationary hospitals with 
general hospitals, 

Hi ■ Hi Hi ■ \ Hi 

Subject (/) {{) Veterinary. 

The paper was a very simple and straightforward one, but 
with two exceptions the answers were ver}^ poor. 

>ii , >I< ■ >5i Hi , ■ ^ 

Subject ({) (fi) Veterinary, 

The general standard of knowledge displayed by the candi- 
dates was disappointing. 

Hi Hi 'fi 

Subject (i) (iii) Veterinary. 

Considering that the paper was distinctly an easy one, the 
replies did not reach a very high standard. 

Subject {j) Sanitation. 

Taken as a whole, these worked papers were poor and far 
below the standard of the last three 3"ears. Great difficulty 
has been experienced in marking them ; many of the answers 
bore inherent evidence of little real knowledge. Question i 
was very badly answered. Many candidates had the vaguest 
ideas as to what is meant by “ conservancy.” Not a few 
described it as meaning the provision of water supplies. Question 
3 was also badly answered, especially as it was a practical 
question and could have been answered correctly by any one 
familiar with his own lines and the interior economy of a corps. 
The most glaring error in the replies to this question was the 
. statement that ‘ ■ dr}^ earth ” closets were in use. Considering 
that ^^dry earth” has not been in use in British lines for four 
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years, these worked papers afford a scathing commentary upon 
the degree of practical interest displayed in sanltar}^ effort by 
young officers. Seven candidates failed to qualify for a pass 
(nine per cent.) and sixteen others or twenty per cent, obtained 
only enough marks for a bare pass. 

# * # ^ 

Subject {i), Part J, Appendix XIV, K. R. Alajors, R. A. M. C. 

The three papers submitted all obtained over 6o per cent, 
of marks. 

* * # ^ 

All the papers showed that the officers under examination 
possessed the faculty of expressing themselves clearly and 
concisely. 

# # # # 

Subject 2, 

Four worked papers were received Taken as a whole they 
were fair. 

^ ^ 

No candidates handed in work of any marked merit. 

Subject 3, 

Only 3 candidates — too small a number for useful generaliza- 
tion. 

Character of work mostly good. 

There in a tendency among candidates to include in their 
replies matter not required by the questions. 

Subject I Appendix XV, K. R.. Majors, A.V.C., 

In his answers the candidate displayed a great want of 
administrative capacity, and a lack of accurate knowledge of 
veterinary matters, which must have come before him daily in 
his executive duties. 


r 
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From the “ Rtisski Invalid ” of ^th (i 8 th) March 
Mechanical traction in the German Army. 


In the German army the emplo3mient of motor traction for 
transport is steadily on the increase. At the present time, in 
addition to motor trains owned by the gov’ernment, there are also 
at government disposal a number of privately owned ones, for 
which an annual subsid}^ is paid ; of such there are now 207. 
The military type of motor train consists of a motor lorry 
weighing 4000 kilograms and canning a load of 5000 kilograms 
with a vehicle attached which takes a load of 2000 kilograms ; 
these trains m2ij also be adopted for the conveyance of troops 
and can carry 50-55 men standing or 40 men sitting in full field 
service marching order. In addition to motor trains there are 
also light automobiles, heavy motor omnibuses and a special 
ty^pe of vehicle for cavalr^L Transport columns on the line of 
communications consist of several motor trains with the addition 
of a mobile repair shop ; at points on the line of communications 
stores of petrol and oil will be established. A day's journey for 
a light automobile is reckoned at 300-200-150 kilometres depend- 
ing on the natui'e of the roads, level, hilty, or mountainous ; of a 
military motor train at 100-80-60; and of a special cavalry 
vehicle at 125-100-75. 
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^^ Scoit^s Last Expedition Published by Smith 'Elder & Co, 
Price £3.'' 

The two Toliioies of Leonard Huxley’s work Scott’s Last Hspeditiou/’ 
are both bulky and heavy, but this fact should constitute no obstacle to any 
one making the time to read both. It is possible to skim through them 
hastily, or even to dip into them anywhere for a page or two, and yet to 
extract much that is interesting if not exciting ; but it is also well worth the 
while even of those not scientifically inclined to read both volumes carefully 
from CDver to cover. The diaries, of which the major part consists, sometimes 
appear to be I’ather monotonously full of the obstacles and difficulties 
encountered, such as ice waves (“ sastrugi ”) or bad surface (glide), and 
snow blizzards : but intermixed throughout, especially in Scott’s diaries, there 
are small items of personal or instructive interest, which it would be a pity 
to miss. 

The chief feature of Scott’s account of the ship’s voyage is his unstinted 
praise for all his companions and assistants. One remark made during the 
voyage is particularly, and in view of future events pathetically, interesting, 
fie said the possession of such support ought to ensure success Fortune 
would be in a hard mood indeed if it allowed such a combination of knowledge, 
ability j and enthusiasm to achieve nothing.” 

The style of writing varies with the authors of the diaries, and gives 
an indication of the character of the several writers. Purists might cavil at 
split infinitives here and there, but there are no grave faults discernible in 
any part of the book, and on the whole the style is clear and readable. This 
is due partly to the fact that impressions were recorded at the time, and the 
wording has not been altered. 

From Scott’s diary we may gather that he was extremely sympathetic 
and considerate, and up to the very end, in spite of adversities, he was trustful 
in Providence, and looked on the bright side of everything. His presoiiality 
appears to have inspired a wonderful discipline into all his collaborators, for 
there was never a suspicion of any trouble of that nature. 

Dr. Wilson’s diary in Vol H k rather more solid matter-of-fact reading, 
but it is relieved at intervals by extracts, very rough and unstudied, from 
a private diary kept by Cherry Garrard. 

Lieutenant Campbell’s diary of the Northern Party’s doings is perhaps 
the lightest reading of all. There is an unconscious substrata of humour 
running all through it, and the details of food and personal comfort (or 
discomfort) are more fully dealt with than in any of the other diaries, 
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making it intensely interesting. Br. Griffiths Taylor’s record ol the Western 
Expeditions ^as apparently carefully written up after his return. Bis 
experiences will probably be of more interest to scientists than to the 
general public. 

The story told by Br, Atkinson, who was in charge of the party 
throughout the second dreary winter, is simply told without embellishment 
or remarks, but it makes pathetic reading, 

Br. Simpson’s paper on the meteorological conditions is of special 
interest in India, and one may look forward with pleasure to hearing a 
lecture which it is proposed that he should give in Simla this year. 

The illustrations of the two volumes are superb. The pictures, whether 
paintings, sketches, or photographs are all on a high level of artistic merit, 
and all are excellently reproduced by the publishers. Evidently photography 
had been reduced to a fine art by more than one of the members of the 
expedition. 

One of the only criticisms of the work which it is possible to make is 
that there is no connected story of the doings of the expedition, From 
Scott’s diary it is difficult to follow all the events of the first year, and 
the other diaries give no general account of the whole expedition, The 
Epilogue, which is placed at the end of the second volume, explains the 
fitting out and the start of the “ Terra Nova.’’ 

A short summary therefore of the main facts of the expedition may help 
intending readers to follow the diaries, 

In September 1909 Scott published his plans, and the party left 
England, in the Terra Nova ” in June 1910, and New Zealand at the end 
of November, The 65 men comprising both the shore party and ships 
party had been carefully self^cted from about 8,000 volunteers 1 

None of the misfortunes of the party can be directly attributed to 
carelessness^ want of forethought, or mismanagement; they were due simply 
and solely to bad outrageously bad luck. This bad luck started early, for 
the “ Terra Nova ” encountered a very bad storm in Becember, and, the 
pumps failing, the ship nearly foundered. Then she was detained 20 days 
in the pack. Both of these misfortunes were unusual and contributed to 
damaging the condition of the horses and dogs, upon which success largely 
depended, as well as causing great anxiety as to the exhaustion of the coal 
supply. 

On January 4th 1911 the “ Terra Nova ” anchored in Mac Murdo 
Sound of the Ross Sea. The winter quarters were fixed at a spot which 
was christened Cape Evans, A week or two was spent in disembarking 
gtores, and theit 3 parties set off in, different directions, 
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On January 28tb the “Terra Nova ’’took the ISForthern Party, six 
men under Lieutenant Gampbellj to Cape Adare, This party tried to land 
at the Bay of Whales, to explore King Edward’s Land, but found that 
Ammundsen’s party had already built their winter quarters there. 

Campbell and his party spent the remainder of this summer (January 
and February 1911) in exploring, and expected to be tahen of! by the ship 
to return to Cape Evans, not later than March 15ih. The ship, howeverj 
owing to the early setting in of the ice, was unable to reach them. Then 
commenced a story of hardship and privation, which is difficult to imagine 
and thrilling to read. 

The party had no hut, so they were forced to hew a cave or “ igloo” 
out of the ice, and line it with snow for better insulation, The ventilation 
of this cave proved a serious difficulty, as the mouth of the cave got blocked 
up by snow-drifts, and lights then all went out. They had to lay in 
a stock of meat to last through the winter and to allow of a inarch of over 
five weeks to get back to Cape Evans in the spring. Fortunately there ■were 
some Emperor penguins and seals to be had now and then, and these were 
carefully chased and killed, then stored away in ice caves. This main diet was 
eked out with a few very sparse luxuries, such as tea. AYeak tea was 
allowed only once a week, the leaves were then reboiled for a second day, and then 
dried and mixed with wood shavings for use as tobacco ! Cocoa was sufficient 
for use five nights a week, chocolate about once a month, and an allowance 
of 25 raisins per man was given on any one’s birthday. (The difficulty was to 
prevent each man having a birthday once a month.) Biscuits had to be reserved 
solely for the sledging journey when more nourishing food would be necessary. 
As a result of this low diet, the general discomfort of the “igloo”, and the 
low temperatures, two of the party contracted dysentery, and though they 
did not have to be carried on the sledges, they could not pull much, and were 
only able to cover about 5 to 6 miles a day. 

Eventually, on November 7th 1911, the party regained Cape Evans 
in a worn out condition. 

On January 26th 1911 Griffith Taylor with a party of 5 went west for 
a geological exploration of the western portion of the coast: they returned to 
Cape Evans in March. The same party went again in October to explore 
more of the western coast. 

On January 25th 1911 the majority of the shore party started off with 
dogs and ponies to lay out depots of supplies along the route which the Polar 
party were to traverse the following spring (November). Besides laying out 
these depots, the party gained much useful practice and experience in sledg- 
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ing, camping, etc. Unfortunately two of the ponies lost condition in blizzards 
and had to be shot, and one fell into the sea. 

The depot party returned to Cape Evans at the beginning of March, 
and all prepared to hibernate there for the winter. All, that is to say, except 
a party of ‘‘ hardy Norsemen,” under Dr, Wilson, who actually carried out a 
winter expedition to Cape Crozier, in order to secure Penguin eggs, with the 
object of tracing the developement of that bird. The party started on June 
27th, and got back on August 1st 1911, travelling in almost total darkness 
at the coldest time of the year. Their journey, though short, was about the 
hardest on record, and it was a marvel that any of them returned to tell the 
tale, Once for 48 hours they were without any roof (it having blown off 
their hut) and without food in a blizzard at a temperature of — ^60® Once 
they had 109^ degrees of frost. Their sleeping bags used to freeze so bard, 
that it took them hours to crawl into them. 

In the hut the winter routine had kept the remainder of the party fairly 
fit, interested, and cheerful. The occupations indulged in were football (as 
long as light lasted), regular lectures on a variety of subjects by the various 
experts, exercising animals, observations, walks, and cliess, On mid-winter 
day there was a feast with a Christmas fare to suit local conditions I 

At the first sign of spring a small party under Lieutenant Evans went 
out to some of the depots to make sure that they were traceable. 

The main expedition, called the Southern Party, started at the beginning 
of November for the great Polar journey. Set-backs occurred early in the 
journey. The two remaining motor sledges (a third had sunk through the 
ice into the sea when being lauded) only covered a few stages, and then 
had to be abandoned owing to cracked cylinders. The party bad therefore 
to proceed with ponies, dogs, and man-haulage. 

At the 27th camp (December 1st) some of the ponies commenced to 
show signs of failure, and, as intended, they were killed and used as food 
for men and dogs. Unfortunately the party was then delayed for four days 
by a blizzard, which exhausted the ponies and entailed a heavy inroad on the 
precious fodder, As a result all the remaining ponies had to be slaughtered 
at a camp at the foot of the glacier, suitably named the ** shambles’’. The 
margin of safety still allowed Scott to be confident of the result, and he 
pressed on. 

The dogs, under Meares, turned back on December lltb, the 1st supporting 
party, under Dr. Atkinson, on Docember 21st; and the 2nd supporting 
party, under Lieutenant Evans, on January Srd, Scott then proceeded with 
his own party of four, and also Lieutenant Bowers, who was about the fittest 
in the whole party^ taken from Evans’ party as a fifth man, 
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Scott’s arrival at the Pole and the iBinding there of signs that Ammnndsen 
had preceded him by a few days, are well known to all, as also the return 
journey to within 11 miles of “One Ton Depot,” where he was stopped by 
a ten-day blizzard. 

It is noteworthy that almost to the very end Scott retained a hopeful 
outlook, and Dr. Wilson continued to collect geological specimens even when 
the party could barely drag the necessities of life, Though beaten in the 
race for the Pole, Scott still looked upon his expedition as the greatest and 
most successful expedition to the south polar regions, owing to the large 
mass of scientific information accumulated. 

The failure to reach safety is actually attributable to the a!)normal 
blizzards and consec|ueat delay, whicli necessitated the return journey being 
made when the weather was beginning to break, and the temperatures were 
extremely low, A route further east, where Ammuudsen crossed the 
barrier, would have escaped the local blizzards. Ammnndsen, it may be 
noted, made a more successful u=e of dogs and depended on them entirely. 

Efforts were made to expedite the return of the Polar party in March 
1912 by sending the dog teams out to One Ton Depot”; but the severity 
of the weather, and the scarcity of supplies prevented them pushing beyond 
there. They were stopped by the same blizzard as stopped Scott. 

The remainder of the party were then obliged to spend another w’inter 
at the hut, in the sad knowledge that there was no longer any hope of the 
Polar party having survived. Lieutenant Evans who had returned from the 
south with scurvy was sent home in the “ Terra iJTova ” in March 1912. The 
ship each year wintered at Lyttleton, and returned to Cape Evan in the 
spring (October), 

On October BOtli 1912 Dr, Atkinson with 8 men, the 7 mules sent by 
the Indian Government, and the dogs, proceeded south to search for the bodies 
of Scott and his companions, which they expected to find in some crevasse. 
At the camp where the bodies were found a large cairn was erected, and the 
spot still further marked by up-ended sledges. 

Before the “ Terra INova ” left the south, on January 20th 1913, a large 
wooden cross was placed on the coast, on which was inscribed To strive, to 
seek, to find^ and not to yield.” , 

The Wars of the Roses — J377-J471, by R, .B. Mowed, M. A, 
Published by Crosby, Lockwood and Sou* Price 6 s* net. 

This book gives a very interesting and readable account of what has since 
come to be called the Wars of the Roses ” ; for during the actual period of 
conflict the House of York alone used a white rose as a badge, and the name 
is an invention of the sixteenth Gentury, It deals principally with that period 
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of alirosfc mcessant civil war which existed in England between the years 
1450 when the young King Henry VI, confronted with the choice of either 
Edward of York or the Duke, of Somerset as his chief adviser, appointed the 
latter Constable of England ; and 1471 in which year the legitimate Lancast- 
rian line became extinct by the death of that king. But in order to allow 
of a complete understanding of the claims of both sides, the history of the 
rivalry betw'een the houses of York and Lancaster is traced from family 
settlement of Edward HI by which five great and royal houses, subsequently 
reduced by death and inter-marriage to these twm, were established; and in 
addition a brief summary of events till the year 1485 is given, thus carrying 
the story on until by the accession of Henry YII the Tudor dynasty replaced 
that of York, 


The house of Lancaster had an indisputable parliamentary right to 
the throne; and at first justified its rule by giving the country a consti- 
tutional monarchy, that is to say one which, as compared with the usual 
absolute rule of those days, would defer to the wishes of the nation. But 
eventually it failed to keep order or govern the kingdom and the nation 
accepted the rule of the house of York as being more likely to lead to peace 
and good administration. 

The period dealt with is important historically, not only as being that 
from which modern England may be said to have arisen, but also because 
it laid the fouiidatior.s of England’s prosperity and greatness under the 
Tudors* During tlvcse war.s the power of the nobles was very considerably 
weakened, if not altogether broken; and this resulted in the middle classes 
obtaining more weight and importance in the government of the country 
and the gradual development of a united nation. 

It is curious to note how little real interest was taken in the w%ars by 
the people of England as a wliole; generally speaking only the nobles fought 
as if the issue were important, the rank and file showing no great resolution 
to die on the field of battle once the fortune of the day turned against them; 
while the towns near which fighting took place often appeared quite 
indifferent to the result. Indeed at times the wars seem to have become 
almost a blood feud between the nobility on either side. This was usually 
confined to executions after the battles, but a striking instance occurred 
when, alter the fight at Wakefield, Lord Clifford recognised the Earl of 
Eutland, the eighteen year old son of the Duke of York and, in spite of his 
begging for mercy on his knees, stabbed him with a dagger saying “By God^s 
blood, thy father slew mine, and so will 1 thee, and all thy kin.” To 
this general retaliation after a battle there was one notable exception and 
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that was iti tlis chiyalroiis treatment o? Henry YI after the battle of St, 
Albans by the Duke of York and later by Warwick after the Lancastrian 
defeat at Northampton. 

One of the results of the nation as a whole not being really interested 
in the war, was that the armies were usually very small, 5,000 being about 
the normal; another was that neither side dared to allow plundering for 
fear of rousing enmity. So ultimately the people held the balance of power. 
In fact the war caused little distress to the majority of the nation; and 
commerce flourished in spite of it. Moreover in practically every county both 
parties were represented until the year 1461 when the war became almost 
one of ‘'North South’* with the Trent as the dividing line. In this general 
distribution of the parties the importance of London stands out very clearly, 
for whichever party held London, held the kingdom; while the growing 
power of the middle class, especially in that city, wms a powerful factor 
for order. la fact the ultimate success of the Yorkist cause was undoubtedly 
in a great measure due to the support of London and of the middle class; 
for there were far more Barons on the Lancastrian side. 

Of the actual fighting there is not much to be said, the usual formation 
being in three ‘‘battles” or divisions each led by some prince or noble who as 
a general rule fought on foot. Artillery was used on both sides with a 
certain amount of effect; but the Bujguncliari “musketeers’^ who 
fought under Warwick at St. Albans could hardly have been considered 
dangerous, at any rate to the enemy. The most interesting battle is that 
of Barnet where King Edward lY showed good leadership, and it is 
interesting to note that his success was largely due to the recognition of 
a principle regarding marches, which is laid down in our present Field 
Service Regulations. The Geneoiogical Tables at the end are a great assistance 
especially to those whose history has become a little rusty; and there is also 
a very clear map which enables the various moves of the opposing forces to 
be easily followed. 

^\The Principles of War^' {VoL /, with nmpsA^oL J), hy Major 
General E. A, Altham C,B,^ CM.G,, Published by Messrs Mac->, 
millan and Co., Ltd.^ London, Price ios,^6d net. 

The object of the book is explained at the beginning of Chapter Y., 
namely to iliustrate from history the principles put forward in Field Service 
Regulation Part 1. The author has attained his object, and the development 
of modern tactics is clearly explained, without the book being of unwieldy 
size or overbm*(|ened with historical _ „ - 
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fie¥iews of Books- 

In the first chapter stress is laid on the necessity for the development of 
of the moral qualities and the spirit of self-sacrifice in a nation, and the 
perfection of the organization and discipline if the armed forces of that nation 
hope to be successful in war. 

The organization of armies is then discussed, and it is shown how 
formations have varied in recent years in regard to their strength, composi- 
tion and proportion of the various arms ; the principles of the employment of 
the various arms, including air-craft, cyclists, mounted infantry and machine 
guns, are exhaustively dealt with and exemplified from history. Stress is laid 
on the development of the offensive spirit that strives to close with and defeat 
the enemy and not merely to manoeuvre him from his position. Attention is 
also drawn to the necessity of developing the moral and physical qualities of 
the troops to enable them to stand the strain of the continual marching and 
fighting by day and night and the consequent loss of sleep, which are due to 
the prolonged duration of modern battles. 

The last six chapters of the book discuss the work of commanders and 
staff in the duties of inter-communication, orders, movements by land and sea 
and the disposition of troops in billets or bivouac. 

The book is illustrated with 5 maps, taken from the British Official 
History of the Russo-Japanese War, bound in a separate volume in a manner 
very convenient for handy reference. 

All error appears to have occurred on page 114, in the calculation of the 
complement of aeroplanes for the Royal Flying Corps. 

The book is clearly printed and should be of great assistance and interest 
to any who wish to study the question of the employment of troops in 
modern warfare. 

The Sepoy Officer's Manual by Captain F» Etheridge^ jth 
Rajputs. Ptiblished by Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta^ Price Rs. 3^8 

The book is a most convenient hand book, not only for officers present- 
ing themselves for examination for admission to the Indian Army, but also 
as a book of reference for any officer serving in an Indian infantry battalion, 
and for officers who may be serving on the staff of a brigade, which includes 
Indian infantry battalions. It comprises a summary of the military law, 
regimental duties, interior economy, rules for pay and correspondence, mus- 
ketry and books which are necessary for a “ Sepoy Officer ” to know. 

It is unfortunate that the volume should have been issued at a time 
when the system of paying troops in India is being changed; and when the 
change in the organization of an infantry battalion at home will probably 
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entail cbaBges in the nomenclature, at any rate of the units of an Indian 
battalion. 

To make the book complete a chapter might, with advantage be added 
dealing with the duties that fall to the various officers on the order to mobilize 
being issued. 

The book is clearly printed and is found in a handy form for ready re- 
ference. 

The Battle of Liaoyang^^ By Major 12. C, Price j 11th 
K.E. 0. Lancers, Price Rs. i. 

This is a pamphlet, the contents of which were originally prepared for 
delivery as a lecture. There are no maps, with it, but in view of the many 
hrst-rate maps published in other works, the provision of special maps was 
clearly unnecessary. 

The author begins his account with a brief statement of the positions 
occupied by the opposing forces, their strength, their objectives and the 
means by which it was sought to attain them. The courses open to both 
sides are discussed and political considerations affecting the situation are 
touched upon. 

The above introductory remarks are followed by a lucid narrative of the 
battle itself. The whole is divided into three principal phases, and the desr- 
criptiou of the main features of the battle (treated in chronological order) 
gives the reader a clear picture of the sequence of events. 

In the third part of his pamphlet the author deals with the influence 
of moral and personal factors. The endeavours to show that superiority 
in regard to these was one of the main reasons why, in spite of their inferior 
numbers, the Japanese were able to defeat ‘‘ enemy posted in a position of 
his own choosing and ready with a good plan to exploit that position to the best 
advantage’’. The importance of the nation as a whole being determined 
loyally to support its fighting forces both morally and physically is rightly 
emphasised. 

Another of the principal causes of Russia’s defeat lay in the wrongful 
employment of strategical detachments, and this point is shortly discussed 
in a couple of pages showing how Kucopatkin frittered away a quarter of 
bis army on detachments detailed to observe and guard against turning move- 
ments. , ' ' . ’ 

M and inter-communication form the next theme, and 

Bussian shortcomings in this respect are compared with the wonderful 
combination displayed by the Japanese. 

In conclusion the handling of the Generai Reserve is dealt with, and 
we are told how the Japanese, following the German plan, adopted from 
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tlie outset a bold offensive with nearly all their available forees, whilst the 
Bussians, once again, largely owing to lack of co-operation, did not make 
the best use of the .General Beserves detailed. The extreme difficnlty of 
delivering the decisive blow at the right time and place is dwelt upon, and 
suggestions are made as to the best means of overcoming this difficulty. 

The pamphlet should be of considerable value to those desirous of studying 
the Battle of Liaoyang, together with the strategical principles involved. 

It is obtainable from the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, 
Vide Secretary’s Uotbs. 


Notices of Books. 

Indian War Medals,” by Major H, Biddulph, e.e., Price 2s. 
net, (reprinted from the Boyal Engineers Journal), 


‘‘ Guide to promotion for officers in subject (a) (?) Regimental Duties, 
by Major R. F. Legge, P, of W. Leinster Regiment, Published by Gale and 
Polden, Ltd. Price 4s. net, 


A Manual of Colloquial Hindustani and Bengali by 0, Chatterjee, 
Superintendent, Office of Board of Examiners, Calcutta, Price Rs. 2-8. 

“ Quite a useful colloquial manual, The language is idiomatic and at the 

same time, simple, and the words are, on the whole, well chosen* ” 

** Indian Infantry Double Company Note Book,” by Major W, R. B® 
Golan, 67tb Punjabis. Published by the Pioneer Press, Allahabad* 


Mainly about Discipline,” by Major R. F. Legge, Prince of Wales 
Leinster Regiment* Published by Gale and Polden Ltd, Price 


“ Five Military Papers, ” by Durbar* Published by the Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad. Price Re, 1. 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 

!.— New Members. 

Tha following members joined the Institution between the 1st July 1914 
and the 1914, inclusive: — 


MFB MEMBEES 


Captain A. J. Sleigh. 
Lieut-Colonel C. H. Richards. 
Major C. 0. R. Murphy. 


Captain W. G. H. Bates. 
Lieut. M. F. D, Cobbold. 


OEDINARY MEMBERS. 


Major M. D. Carey. 

Lieut, F. W. Towneiid. 

Lieut. P. N. Sanderson. 

Major C. L. R. Gray. 

Lieut. 1. F. G. Hall. 

Captain 0. H. K, Kirkwood. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Austen Smith. 
Major H. Browne-Mason. 

Captain A. L. M. Molesworth, 
Captain G. H. Sawyer. 

Sir 0. Cleveland. 

Major T. R. E. W% Warren-Swet- 
tenham. 


W. P. Cliff. Esq. 

The Hon. Sir W. H. H. Vincent. 

H. J. Maynard, Esq. 

Lieut. L. A. Newnham. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Harvey Jones. 

Major E. A. F. Red). 

Lieut. L. F. R, Vanrenen, 

Major E B. Peacock, 

Sir R, H. Craddock, 

Major G. E. Southon, 

Major-General G, V. Kemball. 

Lieut. A. D. Gordon. 

Captain L. G, Hart. 

II. — Tactical Problems. 

In order to assist officers, tactical schemes are issued by the Council 
of the Institution, to members only, at Rs. 5 per scheme, which include 
criticisms and solutions by fully qualified officers selected by the Council. 
26 schemes are now available. 

A number will be allotted to each member with his papers, and 
solutions must be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, Simla. 

III. — Military History Papers. 

(t) In order to assist officers in the study of military history, the 
Institution has for issue, to members only, sets of questions on selected 
campaigns. The following papers are now available: — 

(a) One paper on the Waterloo Campaign. 

(Z>) Three papers on Callweirs Small Wars. 

(c) Two papers on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War, 

(d) Five papers ®E the battles of the Russo-Japanese War. 
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(e) Two papers on the Afghan War, 1879-80. 

(/) Two papers on the Crimean War. 

({j) One paper oil the Indian Mutiny. 

{/?) Cue paper on the Shenandoah Valley Campaign, 1861-62. 

(i) One paper on the Bohemian Campaign, 1866, to the Battle of 

Konisgratz, inclusive, 

(j) One paper on the Jena Campaign, ]80o. 

(/j) One paper on the Franco -0«rm an War, 1870. 

The charge for these papers is Bs. 5 each, which includes criticism by 
fully qualided officers selected by the Council. A nuinher will be allotted 
to each member wit’n his piapers, and answers must be sent under these 
numbers to the Secretary, Simla. 

(w) Pamphlets dealing with the Shenandoah Valley Campaign from 
April 1861 to June 1862, the Bohemian Campaign, 1866, to the battle of 
Koniofgratz, inclusive, and the Battle of Lioy'ang, can he obtained from the 
Secretary, Price Be 1 each, or He. 1-2-0 per V.P.P. 

IV. — Premia for Articlss In the Joijiiial. 

As it does Slot seefn to fee gefseraiiy known tiiat articles 
are paid for, aiemliers are ioforsirsed tfeat a siiai of' approximate- 
ly Rs* 400 is . awarded for articles and reviews pisblislied in 
eacfi Qaarteriy JoaifEial. 

V. — Library Catalogue. 

The library catalogue revised up to 1st November 1912 is available. 
Members requiring copies should kindly iufurm the Secretary. Lists of 
books since received a!*e published quarterly with the Journal. 

Price of catalogue Be. ], or Re. 1-4 0 per V. P, P. 

VI. — Books, etc., presented to the Institution. 

The acknowledgments of the Council for the following presentatious are 
hereby recorded: — 

Presented hj the Foreign and Politkcd Department 
Collection of Indian Orders. 

Presented by Major J. IF. Ilope^ R. F. A,; — 

Napolean's Campaign of 1805.” 

VII. — Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1914-1915. 

The Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay for 
1914-15 the following: — 

‘‘ Recognising that the Domiciled Community of India i.s of value for 
military purpo.sea, what is the best method of utilizing it ? Give suggestions 
for its organization and training.” 

The followung are the conditions of the competition : — 

(!) The compebitioa is open to all ga.zetted officers of the Civil Ad- 
ministration. the Navy, Army, and V‘>luiiteers. 

(2j Essays must be printed or type-written and submitted in dupli- 
cate. 

Presented by Messrs Thacker fipinh cD Co, Calcutta 
Military map illustrating the War in Europe. 

Newspaper readers companion to,. the War in Europe.. _ - 
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(3) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such work 
is to be quoted, 

(4) Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have a motto, 
and enclosed with the essay there should be sent a sealed envelope with 
the motto written on the outside and tiie name of the competitor inside, 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by Secretary on or 
before the 3Uih June 1915. 

(6^ Essays will be submitted for adjudication to referees chosen by 
the Ooimcii. No medal will be awarded if the Council consider that 
the best essay is not of a sufficient standard of excelience. 

(7) The name of the successful c.andidate will be announced at a 
Council Meeting to be held in August or September 1915* 

(8^ All essays submitted are to become the property of the United 
Service Institution of India, absolutely, and authors will not be at liber- 
ty to make any use whatsoever of their essays without the sanction 
of the Council. 

(9) Essays must not exceed 15 pages of the size and style of the 
Journal, exclusive of any appendices, tables or maps. 

Vlli.— Northern and Southern Army Prize Essays. 

The Council will award the sum of Us. 150 each, on tlte usual 
conditions, for the best essays sent in from members of the Northent and 
Southern Armies by the 3 1st December 1914, on subjects selected by their 
respective Army Commanders. 

Tlie following subjects have been selected : — 

Northern Army. — “The pdiy^icai training and man-rnastersbip of the 
soldier (British and Indian) in India.’' 

, Southern Army . — 

“A consideration of the question of recruiting in ‘'Southern India for 
the Indian Army: with suggestions for improving the same or 
for tapping sources not at present utilized.’’ 

“A consideration of the extent to which the strategical and tactical 

lessons of the B.u.sso- Japanese War have been confirmed or modi- 

fied by tlie late war in the Balkan Peninsula,” 

IX.— Contributions to the Jonnia!. 

With reference to Army Ivegulations, India, Volume IT, paragraph 
4S3, and King's Eegulatioiis, paragraph 458, ns amended by Army Order 
340 of 1913, intending contributors to the Journal of the "United Service 
Institution of India are informed that action to obtain the sanction of 

His Excellency the Oommander-in-Ohief to the publication of any article 
in the Journal of the United Service Institution of India will be 
taken by the Committee. Contributors are, therefore, responsible that 

the sanction of their immediate superior lias been obtained, and this 
should be noted on all articles sent for publication. Articles need not 
be submitted in duplicate. 

^ Contriliutors are reqciested to have tfieir articles either typed 
Of 'printed.: - 


X,— War iap. 

A War Map is on view in the Heading Hoorn of tlie Institution, 
"With the position of the troops, so far as is known, marked with flags* 
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Diary of the War,, 

Up io the beginning of the Battle of the R. Aisne. 


28th Junb 1914. The Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
of Austria assassinated at Serajevo in Bosnia, 

23RD July. Austrian ultimatum to Servia, asking for 
an answer within 24 hours. 

24TH July. Russian note to Austria asking lor an 
extension of the period for the answer by Servia. 

27TH July, Austrian mobilisation commenced. 

28th July, Austria declared war on Servia. 

29TH July® British fleet sailed from Portland, precau- 
tionary stage ordered throughout the British Empire. Aus- 
trians bombarded Belgrade, 

31ST July. — Russian mobilisation commenced. Martial 
law proclaimed in Germany. 

1ST August. Germany declared war on Russia. Italy 
declared her neutrality. Germany Invaded Luxemburg. 

2ND August, — French mobilisation commenced at mid- 
night ist — 2nd, German cruiser bombarded Libau. 

3RD August, — German ultimatum to Belgium. War dec- 
lared between France and Germany, 

4TH August. — Neutrality of Belgium violated. German 
fleet passed through the Kiel canal into the North Sea, Tur- 
kish mobilisation commenced. Great Britain declared war 
on Germany, Germany promised to observe the neutral- 
ity of Holland* ' ' ■ - * 
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5TH August. — British mobllsation commenced at mid- 
night 4th — 5th. Germany declared war on Belgium. Declara- 
tions of neutrality by the United States, Sweden, Rouma- 
iiia and Turkey. Germans attacked Liege. German cruiser 
“Breslau’’ bombarded Bona in Algeria, British cruiser 
“Amphion” sunk a German mine-layer at the mouth of the 
Thames but was herself subsequently sunk by a mine. Lord 
Kitchener appointed Secretary of State for War, 

6th August. — 7th German Army Corps replused at Liege, 
Reports, subsequently denied, of a British naval victory in the 
North Sea. ^Austria declared war on Russia. 

7TH August.— Spain declared her neutrality. German mobi- 
lisation of obsolete ships at the Baltic ports. Capture of 
Altkirch and Mulhausen hj the French. 

August. — Allied French and British forces invaded 
German Togoland. 

9TH August. — British cruiser “ Birmingham ” sunk a Ger- 
man submarine. *Servia declared war on Germany. Japanese 
fleet put to sea, ’^Russian troops Invaded Austrian territory, 
lOTH AuGUST.-^'France declared war on Austria. Germans 
entered Liege town, the forts still holding out. Bombardment 
of Antivari by the Austrians. 

iiTH August. — French retired from Mulhausen. The 
German cruisers “ Goeben ” and “Breslau” entered the 
Dardanelles, Montenegro declared war on iGermany^ 

I2TH August. — Germans bombarded Pont-a-Mousson 
Great Britain declared war on Austria. The “ Goeben ” and 
the “ Breslau ” searched steamers In the Dardanelles, The 
German Government announced its intention to take the peo- 
ple’s savings, 500,000,000 in case of need. 

13th August. — Germans repulsed at Haelen, Eghezee and 
the R, Othain. Russians captured Sokol in Galicia. 

14TH August. — French occupied Saales. The Tsar pro- 
claimed the autonomy of Poland. 

15TH August, — Turkey purchased the “Goeben” and the 
“Breslau”, The British cruiser “Pegasus” bombarded Dar-es- 
Salaam, 
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i6th August.— Minor French successes at Avricourt, 
CIrey and Dlnant. Austrian cruiser “Zenta” sunk by the 
French in the Adriatic. ■ ■ 

V'^"i7th August.— Japanese ultimatum to Germany, answer 
asked for by August 23rd. British Expeditionary Force com- 
pleted its landing in France. Germans attacked Taveta in 
British East Africa. 

i8th August.— French occupied Colmar and advanced 
to near wShirmack and Saarburg. Belgian Government moved 
to Antwerp. Russian mobilisation completed. Servians 
defeated Austrians at Shabatz and Loznitza, Germans captured 
Diest and Tirlemont. 

19TH August.— German position ran from ■ Neufchteau to- 
Dlnant, and they pushed large forces across the R. Meuse: 
between Liege and Namur, their cavalry reached the R* 
Dyle. French reoccupied Mulhausen and took Guebwiller. 
Russians occupied Gumbinnen, Reports received of a mutiny 
of Czech troops at Prague, 

20TH August. — Germans occupied Brussels. Belgian army 
retired into Antwerp, their rearguard suffering heavil}^ Aust- 
rians attacked Krasnlk. 

21ST August.— Germans occupied Alost, Wettern and 
Ghent. Russians occupied Lyck, 

. 22ND ■ August.— British holding the line Cond^-Mons- 
Binche opposed by 2 German Army Corps, the French con- 
tinuing the line through Charleroi to Dlnant. Germans 
attacked Namur. Russians occupied Goldapp. 

23RD August.— British still holding the line Conde-Mons- 
Binche, in the evening it was ascertained that 3 German 
Army Corps were moving frontally against them and a fourth 
Army Corps was advancing to turn their left from 
TournaL The Germans had succeeded In forcing the pas- 
sage of the R. Meuse at Givet and the French were 
falling back to the line Valenciennes-Maubeuge, 

Vlapan declared war on Germany. Russians captured 
Arys : and Insterburg. 

24th August.— The Anglo-French Army fell back to the 
line Lille— Valenciennes— Maubeuge — Mezikes, Namur fell. 
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^"5™ August.— British moblisation commenced at mid- 
night 4th — 5th. Germany declared war on Belgium. Declara- 
tions of neutrality by the United States, Sweden, Rouma- 
nia and Turkey. Germans attacked Li&ge. German cruiser 
“ Breslau ” bombarded Bona in Algeria. Britisli cruiser 
“ Amphion ” sunk a German mine-layer at the mouth of the 
Thames but was herself subsequently sunk by a mine. Lord 
Kitchener appointed Secretary of State for War. 

6th August.— 7th German Army Corps replused at Liige. 
Reports, subsec^iiently denied, of a British naval victory in the 

North Sea. Mtxstria declared war on Russia. 

7TH August.— ^pain declared her neutrality. German mobi- 
lisation of obsolete ships at the Baltic ports. Capture of 
Altkirch and Mulhausen by the French. 

August.— Allied French and British forces invaded 
German Togoland. 

9TH August. — British cruiser ‘‘ Birmingham ” sunk a Ger- 
man submarine, ^ervia declared war on Germany. Japanese 
fleet put to sea, Hlusslan troops Invaded Austrian territory, 
lOTH AuGUST.-^Rrance declared war on Austria. Germans 
entered Ll^ge town, the forts still holding out. Bombardment 
of Antivari by the Austrians. 

iiTH August.— French retired from Mulhausen. The 
German cruisers Goeben ” and “Breslau” entered the 
Dardanelles, Montenegro declared war on iGermany^ 

:r2TH August. — Germans bombarded Pont-a-Mousson 
Great Britain declared war on Austria. The “Goeben” and 
the “ Breslau ” searched steamers in the Dardanelles, The 
German Government announced Its intention to take the peo- 
ple's savings, £i^o0y000j00o in case of need, 

13th August. — Germans repulsed at Haeleii, Eghezee and 
the R, Othain. Russians captured Sokol in Galicia. 

" 14TH August. — French occupied Saales. The Tsar pro- 
claimed the autonomy of Poland. 

i V* 15TH August. — Turkey purchased the “Goeben” and the 
“Breslau”. The British cruiser ‘‘Pegasus” bombarded Dar-es- 
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i6th August*— Minor French successes at Avricourt, 
Cirey and Dlnant. Austrian cruiser “ Zenta ” sunk by the 
French in the Adriatic. 

I^i7th August. — Japanese ultimatum to Germany, answer 
asked for by August 33rd. British Expeditionary Force com- 
pleted its landing In France. Germans attacked Taveta in 
British East Africa. 

i8th August. — •French occupied Colmar and advanced 
to near Shirmack and Saarburg. Belgian Government moved 
to Antwerp. Russian mobilisation completed. Servians 
defeated Austrians at Shabatz and Loznitza. Germans captured 
Diest and Tirlemont. 

19TH August. — German position ran from Neufchteau to 
Dinant, and they pushed large forces across the R. Meuse 
between Liege and Namur, their cavalry reached the R. 
Dyle. French reoccupied Mulhausen and took Gueb wilier. 
Russians occupied Gumbinnen. Reports received of a mutiny 
of Czech troops at Prague. 

20TH August. — Germans occupied Brussels. Belgian army 
retired Into Antwerp, their rearguard suffering heavily. Aust- 
rians attacked Krasnik. 

3 1ST August. — Germans occupied Alost, Wettern and 
Ghent. Russians occupied Lyck, 

23 ND August. — British holding the line Oond6-Mons- 
Binche opposed by 2 German Army Corps, the French con- 
tinuing the line through Charleroi to Dinant. Germans 
attacked Namur. Russians occupied Goldapp. 

23RD August. — British still holding the line Conde-Mons- 
Binche, in the evening it was ascertained that 3 German 
Army Corps were moving frontally against them and a fourth 
Army Corps was advancing to turn their left from 
Tournai. The Germans had succeeded in forcing the pas- 
sage of the R. Meuse at Givet and the French were 
fading back to the line Valenciennes-Maubeuge. 

VJapan declared war on Germany. Russians captured 
Arys'':.:and;'Insterburg. ■ ■ 

24th August.— The Anglo-French Army fell back to the 
line Lille— Valenciennes— Maubeuge—Mezi^res. Namur fell. 
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Russians occupied Johannisburg, Oertelsburg, Wlllenburg, 
Soldan, Heidenburg and Arys. 

25TH August. — The Allied left wing fell back to the 
line Cambrai— Le Cateau— Landrecies, Sortie by the Belgians 
from Antwerp to Malines, The G. O. C. Liege captured 
in a ruined fort. 

26TH August. — ^The retirement of the British Expedi- 
tionary forces from the line. Cambrai Le Cateau very severe- 
ly pressed. Togoland surrendered. Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
armed merchantmen, sunk by H. M. S. Highflyer. Russians 
occupied Nordenburg Sensburg and Bishofsburg in E. Prussia 
Tarnopol in Galicia. British Marines occupied Ostend. 

27TH August.— Allies left still retiring French gained a 
success at Guise. Russians captured Rothfleiss near Allen- 
stein in E. Prussia. Russians defeated the Austrians on the 
R. Elota Lipa. French and British fleets bombarded Cattaro. 

28TH August. — ’The British beat off German attacks and 
reached the line Noyon-Chauny— La F6re-Laon. Cruiser 
action off Heligoland, Germans lost 3 small cruisers anrf 2 des- 
troyers, British lost no ships. Russians occupied Allenstein. 

29TH August.— Russians invested Konigsburg and were 

engaged at Graudenz and Thorn. 

30TH August. — ^The Allies in France held the line from 
the mouth of the R. Somme— La Fere— Laon— Mezieres and 
gained a success at St. Quentin. The 5th and 7th French 
Army Corps took up their position on the left of the British. 

31st August.— The German Crown Prince’s Army checked 
at Spincourt and Longuyon. French centre pierced near 
Rocroy. 

1ST September. — German attacks on the Allies left, which 
had ceased since 28th August, were renewed. British checked 
a German cavalry corps at Compiegne and captured 10 
guns. Russians had a reverse near Graudenz and General 
Samsonov was killed. Germans advanced on Antwerp cap- 
taring Maline, Termonde and St. Nicholas. Fortification of 
’ ■ Brussels commenced. 

2ND SEPTEMBEBiTr-Fresh German troops drove back the 
Russians in E. Prussia. After 7 days’ battle near Lemberg 
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the Russians defeated i?th and 14th Austrian Corps 

capturing 150 guns. 

%/French Government transferred to Bordeaux. 

3RD September.— No attacks by the Germans on the 
Allied left between Compi^gne and Senlis, 

Russians occupied Lemburg, 

4TH September. — The ist German army ceased its ad- 
vance on Paris and turned south-east ; passed through 
Rheims to La Ferte Sonsjouarre. and Army reached Cha- 
teau Thierry, the 3rd Army the line Suippe— Ville Jourbe. 

The Belgians opened the dykes and flooded out a Ger- 
man force near Termonde. 

5TH September. — The Germans crossed the R. Marne. 
Germans sank 15 fishing boats in the North-Sea. 

Russians and Austrians engaged on the line Lublin- 
Kliolni. Bombardment of Maubeuge. 

6th September, — The Germans reached the line Coulom- 
miers — La Ferte Gaucher — R. Morin — ^Vitry — Verdun. They 
withdrew their troops from north-west France. H. M. S. 

‘‘ Pathfinder ’V was torpedoed in the North-Sea. 

Montenegrins gained a success at Boljanitsa in Herze- 
govina. 

7TH September,— The Allies left wing, British and 2 
French Army Corps, attacked the Germans on the R. 
Gurcq, guarding the right rear of the German main forces. 
The German line was R, Ourcq— R. Petit Morin — Montmi- 
raiL-Petit Sommepuis — Vitry — Sermals-les-Balns, 

Russians in E. Prussia succeeded in beating off the Ger- 
mans on the line Nordenburg— Goldapp-Suwalki. 

Russians in Galicia captured Mikhailov and Rawa-Ruska. 

8th September. — Germans felb back to the R. Marnes 

9TH September.- — 6th French Army Corps engaged Ger- 
mans on the R. Ourcq, British drove the Germans across 
the R. Petit Morin and R, Marne. 60,000 Germans were 
transferred from Belgium to France. 

Servians occupied Semlin. 

ioth September.— 5th French Army Corps reached Cha-'* 
teau Thierr; British at Dormans on the Marne took 1,500 
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prisoners, 4 guns and 6 maxims. 

Belgians advanced to Wettern. 

Russians and Austrians engaged on the line Rawa 
Ruska — ^Tomashov--'Krasnik. 

German fleet seen in the Baltic. 

German attack on Karonga in British Nyassaland. 
iiTH September. — Germans on a front Soissons— Bralsne— 
Fismes—Rheims— north of Vitry— Champenoux— Rehainvih 
liers Guebwiller, 

French success at Saint Die capturing 15 guns. 

Australians occupied Herbertshohe in the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago. 

I2TH September. — Germans fell back to the line Sois- 
sons — Craonne — Rheims— St. Menehould— North of Verdun, 
losing 160 guns. Beginning of battle of the R. Alsne. 

The Russians drove the Austrians and Germans across 
the R. San. 


Rote. — T he above is an attempt to compile a diary of the war 
from the material available in India up to 25th September, It does 
not profess to be complete or absolutely accurate. 
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The Hon'ble Sir Robert Carlyle, ■ kx.sj., c.i.e.., Presiding* 


Sir Robert Carlyle Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Before I ask Your Excellency’s permission to call on Dn 
■ Simpson to begin his lecture, I will very briefly recall to 
the memory of the audience a few facts regarding the Scott 
Expedition. 

Scott and his party left England in the Teri-a Nova in June 
1910. Sixty-five men comprising both the shore parties and 
the ship’s party had been carefully selected from over 8000 
volunteers. The main expedition w^as the Southern party which 
started in the beginning of November 1911 for the great polar 
journey. Scott’s arrival at the Pole and his disappointment 
on finding from unmistakable tokens that Amundsen had pre- 
ceded him by a few days are well known to all, as also his 
return journey, to within eleven miles of One Ton Depot. 
Dr. Atkinson proceeded south in October 1913 to search for 
Scott and his companions whom they expected to find at 
the bottom of some crevasses. At the camp where the}^ were 
found, a large cairn was erected on which was placed a 
rough cross made from the greater portion of two skis and 
the spot was still further marked b}?' two up-turned sledges 
on either side. Before the Terra Nova left the South on 
January 2oth 1913, a large wooden cross vvas placed on the 
summit of Observation Hill on the coast, on which was 
inscribed— ‘‘ To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

The audience will remember that three members of the 
Expedition came from India and at one period they were 
doing a great deal of important work. Two of them, Oates 
and Bowers, accompanied, and died wdth, the Polar party, 
while ' Dr. Simpson was placed in charge of the base, a 
esponslble position , connected with difficult, important find 
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arduous duties. I am glad to hear that an officer and 
several men of Capt. Oates’ regiment the 6th (Inniskilling) 
Dragoons are present here. It is hoped that the United 
Service Institution will be able to hand over about £50 
to the Oates Memorial Fund from the proceeds of this 
lecture. 

Before I conclude, one word about Dr. Simpson. He 
did not stay with the expedition throughout. When news 
came from India that, owing to the ill-health of Dr. Walker 
and Mr. Field, the Meteorological Department was in diffi- 
culty, he at once decided that it was his duty to return to 
this country. This audience will appreciate the self-sacrifice 
of Dr. Simpson in leaving the expedition to return to help 
the Meteorological Department at a time of great pressure. 

I will now, with His Excellency’s permission, as|i Dr. 
Simpson to commence his lecture. 


THE BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 1910— 1912 
Since I returned from the Antarctic certain questions 
have been put to me with surprising persistence and these 
have taught me what parts of our work interest people the 
most, I shall try in the course of this evening to say a few 
words on each of these subjects as the opportunity in my 
narrative allows; but there is one question which must be 
answered before I commence relating our doings in the South. 

Over and over again I have been asked, “ What was the 
good of it all”? Unless I can give you a satisfactory answer 
to this question my lecture will be only an account of 
strange doings, reckless adventure, and senseless tragedy. The 
Expedition was not that. To all of us who took part in it, 
it was something of real importance for the attainment of 
which we were willing to run all the risks associated with 
polar exploration. 

I will do my best to answer in a few words this im- 
portant question: ‘*What was the good of it all?” 

Ever since the English nation has sent out men in ships 
to explore the unknown regions of the earth, the attainment 
^ ^ pole has beetn the greatest prize held out to the ex- 
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plorer. It IS hard for us to realize how great a part the 
endeavour to reach the pole has played in our national life* 
The attempts and failures have provided our boyhood with 
stories of endurance, fortitude and self-sacrifice which have 
played an enormous part in forming the ideals of succeeding 
generations. The doings of Hudson, Cook, Franklin and 
McClintock are the doings of heroes to every English boy; 
and it was given to none of these to reach a pole* The 
desire that England should produce a man to succeed where 
all others had failed, was very real. After England had led 
the way to the north she was ousted by other nationalities: 
Nansen and Abruzzi beat all English records and in 1909 
Peary reached the North Pole. The sense of disappointment 
was great in England and people asked one another, “Has the 
English race lost its hardihood, endurance and courage, and 
have we not now men equal to those who planted our flag 
before all others in the days gone by? 

I know from personal intercourse with Scott, that the 
national aspect of the attainment of the South Pole was a 
real thing to him, and his one great ambition was to win 
it for the British race. It was the desire, so strong through- 
out England, that the Union Jack should be planted first at 
the South Pole which provided the funds for the Expedition 
and caused such tremendous cnthusiam when we left London 
and Cardiff. Surely no excuse is necessary for undertaking 
a task, the successful accomplishment of which meant so 
much to the whole nation. 

Scott was not successful in reaching the Pole;_first; but 
just as Franklin’s failure in the north has added to our 
national traditions, so the story of Scott’s failure in the south 
will be the treasured tradition of the future. So long as 
polar exploration necessitates the sacrifice made by Oates, 
the loyal service of men like Wilson and Bowers, so long 
will our country be enriched by every expedition which sets 
out Into the icy unknown. 

But leaving out these considerations of sentiment and 
national glorification was there no more material good to be 
got out of the expedition? 
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If you count material good only as that which produces 
immediate wealth, for example coal, metals or cultivatable 
land, then I must admit that there was none. But scientific 
knowledge is a valuable acciuisition and Scott’s Expedition 
was the best equiped for scientific work which has ever gone 
north or south. 

It will probably help you to see how important it is 
to do .scientific work in polar regions if I give one or two 
examples. I will take them from my own work as naturally 
as I am most familiar wdth that. 

If there were no differences of temperature in the atmos- 
phere, life would be impossible on the earth. There w^ould 
be no winds, no rain, no snow, and heavy noxious gases 
would accumulate near the ground. In fact it is the differ- 
ence of temperature between the equator and the poles, mo- 
clified to some extent by the distribution of land and sea, 
which gives us our monsoons in India, the trade winds over 
the oceans and the wet southwest winds in the British Isles. 
The atmosphere is a heat engine, the boiler being near the 
equator and the condensers near the poles. What should we 
think of an engineer who only knew the mechanism of his 
boiler and knew nothing of what happens to the steam after 
it passed his C3dinders ? That is, however, exactly the posi- 
.tion of the meteorologist. I can’t say we know all about 
the air movements near the equator but we know a great 
deal, in comparison with which our knowledge of the other 
end of the cycle is infinitesimal. Until we know definitely 
the whole course of the air in its journey backwai'ds and for- 
wards between the equator and poles we are more than 
handicapped in our endeavours to understand local air move- 
m:ients such as the monsoons in India. I think our expedition 
has supplied some of the missing links in this chain of 
•knowledge. 

That the relationship between the antaratic ice conditions 
and the monsoon is not merely an academic question has 
recently been, made quite clear. Dr. . Walker in his well- 
known searcJ^, i«,e;?;tra, Indian conditions which affect the mon- 
soon has found a most remarkable relationship . between the 
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number of icebergs in the antarctic seas and monsoon rainfall. 
He has shown that years with much ice have been years of 
heavy rainfall in India. This research however has been 
greatly handicapped by the want of information from the 
Antarcticv and this information can only be obtained by ex- 
peditions such as ours; 

I will take my second example from a subject which also 
is of great importance to us here in India. There has recently 
been a great controversy in scientific circles as to whether Or 
not Central Asia is drying up. The case is at present being 
discussed by three of the scientific departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Sidney Burrard has put forward a most 
important theory to account for the decrease in the water 
of Central Asia. During the last ice age, says Sir Sidney, 
the whole of Tibet and the Himalayas was tinder a perma- 
nent layer of ice just as the polar regions are to-day. This 
layer has been slowly melting away until now only fragments 
are left on the highest mountains. During the melting process 
the water produced gave a plentiful supply to Central Asia 
and to the Himalayan valleys, but during this period the 
water was coming from an accumulation of snow and ice 
which had taken centuries to amass; in fact we were, and to 
some extent are now, living on capital. The question is so 
important that a committee has been formed to organise 
systematic observations of the height of the permanent snow 
so that we may determine the rate at which the snow accumu- 
lations are disappearing now. This problem is almost the same 
as one of our greatest problems in the Antarctic. There we 
have the permanent layer of ice over all the land and there 
are unmistakable signs that it is in retreat, thus confirming 
Sir Sidney Burrard^s main contention. Here we see a problem 
which is common to India and the Antarctic and every scrap 
of knowledge we can get from the Antarctic will help us in 
understanding the conditions in India. 

These are two examples of practical scientific know- 
ledge and if I had time I could show you that every science 
represented on the Expedition had similar problems to solve. 

I do not think that it is generally realized that more than 
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half 6f the men who were with Capt. SeOtt in the Antarctic 
took absolutely no part in the polar journey; but spent the 
whole of their time in doing scientific work. Of the total 
money spent on the expedition I think that by the time all 
the scientific woiic Is finished and published more than half 
will have gone to the scientific side of the work. No other 
polar expedition has had such a record. 

I trust that these few words of justification of the Expedi- 
tion will be sufficient to remove from your minds any doubts 
as to whether work in polar regions is worth the risks and 
sacrifices entailed, Capt. Scott when about to make the 
supreme sacrifice had no such doubts, and he made this quite 
clear in his wonderful “Message to the People” You may 
remember his words:— 

. “We are weak, writing is difficult, but for my own 
sake I do not regret this journey, which has shown 
that Englishmen can endure hardships, help one 
another, and meet death with as great a fortitude 
as ever in the past.” 

In describing the doings on the expedition I shall divide 
my lecture into three parts. First, the journey to the 
Antarctic, second, the life at winter quarters, and lastly, the 
polar journey, 

THE JOURNEY TO THE ANTARCTIC. 

The South Pole is in the centre of a great continent 
much larger in area than Australia. The land is all covered 
with snow and ice to an unknown depth, and every winter 
the sea freezes up around the whole extent of coast. In the 
summer the sea ice breaks up and floats out to sea forming 
the pack ice which makes it almost impossible to ap- 
proach the land. In 1840 Ross set out to reach the south 
magnetic pole in his two ships, the Erebus and Terror and 
tried to get south pear the 170*^ longitude. He was soon 
brought , up„ by pack icev but by one of the most daring feats 
of seamanship his vessels, which were only sailing 

pack. ^ ice taking ’ advantage of every lane 
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of open water he met. It was a brave deed for he might 
have been caught in the ice and unable to return; but he 
had a great reward, for after many days of strenuous work 
the ships emerged into a great open sea to the south of the 
pack. This open sea has received the name Ross Sea . in 
honour of its discoverer. Ross sailed south in great hopes 
of getting right to the pole. But he was brought up by 
land where he saw an active and an extinct volcano, these 
he named Erebus and Terror. He tried to get round these 
but found a great cliff of ice, along which he travelled for 
nearly 400 miles, barring his way to the south, this with 
justification he called the Barrier. 

Subsequent expeditions have found the Ross Sea open 
every summer and Scott’s plan was to push his way through 
the pack ice into the Ross Sea, build a hut on the slopes 
of Mt. Erebus and then send his ship back to New Zealand 
before the Ross Sea froze over again for the winter, The 
ship was to return the next summer and take us all back 
to New Zealand. 

In furtherence of this plan the Terra Nova with 58 men, 
19 ponies, 33 dogs, one cat, and one rabbit left new Zealand 
at the end of November 1910. We soon got into stormy 
seas and nearly lost the ship with all on board, but after 
eleven days we reached the pack ice. At first it was only 
thin and the ship was able to push her way through with- 
out difficulty, but day by day it got thicker until finally, we 
could go no further and had to let out the engine fires and 
wait until the ice opened out. For three weeks we were 
fighting our way through the pack ice; but finally, on the 
last but one day of the old year, we steamed into the open 
waters of the Ross Sea. With all possible speed we sailed 
towards Mt Erebus and on January 4th we were moored 
against the unbroken sea ice a little over a mile from Cape 
Evans where Scott decided to build the Hut. The ship was 
rapidly unloaded, the stores being dragged on sledges over 
the sea ice to the land. This entailed a fortnight of , most 
strenuous work, for we worked from five in the morning to 
eight at night lifting cases, dragging sledges and building 
the hut. 
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THE LIFE AT WINTER QUARTERS. 

By the time the hut was built and all the stores had 
been landed it was well on into the autumn, but there were 
still about six weeks left in which sledging could be done 
before the winter set in, Capt. Scott determined to use this 
time in taking stores as far south as he could get. I cannot 
give any details of this journey which was a truly adventur- 
ous one, but it succeeded in putting one ton of stores, chiefly 
pony fodder 145 miles towards the pole. The depot in which 
these stores were placed become known as One Ton Camp. 
This journey was fateful as during it six ponies were lost thus 
reducing our transport animals to a dangerously low number 
about which I shall have more to say later. 

On April 13th the first of the depot party returned to 
Cape Evans and then began the second chapter of my story. 
The position of Cape Evans was so far south that for four 
months the sun did not rise above the horizon. For two of 
these months there was practically no difference between mid- 
day and midnight and no work could be done out of doors 
without the use of a lantern. During these months we were 
confined almost entirely to the hut which we had built ; and 
we only went outside for a little necessary exercise for our- 
selves and the ponies. 

There were twenty five of us to feed and sleep and work 
in a space of 50 feet by 25 feet, an amount of space which 

I think would have come under the factory and housing laws 
at home. But m a climate where the temperature goes down 
to over eighty degrees of frost and the wind blows almost 
unceasingly, a warm house is preferable to a large one. 

must now do my best to disillusion you. Most people 
imagine our life during the winter, when there was no light 
and the cold howling blizzards were blowing, to have been 
one of general discomfort and misery. I wish to get that idea 
out of your heads at once. Within the hut we were as warm 
and happy as one could wish to be. We had plenty of fuel 
and the hut was kept at the temperature we found most com- 
fortable. water spilled on the floor froze, and 
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ice accumulated in every corner ; but we were all wearing 
thick clothes and warm boots so we were never miserable 
with the cold. 

We also had a splendid installation of acetylene gas so" 
that the hut was never dull and dismal, on the contrary 
it was as bright and cheerful as one could wish. 

Now let me say a word about food. While we were 
in the hut — none of what I am now saying applies to 
sledge journeys, they were often miserable enough in all 
conscience — in the hut we had food which was little differ- 
ent from that at home. We certainly ate seal meat and 
penguin, but these are not at all objectionable. Neither of 
these meats tastes at all fishy, and after a little time one 
becomes quite accustomed to them and many men said 
they preferred them to beef. Capt. Scott made us eat seal 
meat to protect us from that dreaded enemy of polar expedi- 
tion scurvy, the best antidote to which is fresh meat. 
Excepting the meat our meals were very ordinary, vegetables 
and fruits are now so well preserved that one can hardly 
tell the tinned variety from fresh. We also had a splendid 
cook who gave us excellent bread and served us up most 
wonderful dishes especially at our festival dinners . Galantine 
of seal and penguin in aspic are not to be despised. 

Those of you who have read Gapt. Scott’s book will 
remember how often he refers to the harmony which existed 
between the men of the party. I can endorse every word 
that he said. 1 did not hear a real quarrel during the 
whole time I was in the south and hardly a single voice 
was ever raised in anger. In this respect our Expedition 
was nearly, if not quite, unique, for to have men 
huddled together with no outside interests and with no 
daylight is very trying to the nerves. The reason why we 
got on so well together was because of the large amount 
of work every man had to do. The scientists had their 
hands full with their own work. In addition there were 
the dogs and ponies to be fed and exercised, and all the 
arrangements to be made for the southern journey. From 
the time of getting up in the morning until after dinnef 
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not a single man had a minute to spare. It was a fine life 
and a healthy one. 

After dinner was our chief time for rest and recreation. 
We had a pianola and a splendid gramophone, which sup- 
plied us with excellent music four nights each week. On 
the other three nights we had lectures. We had so many 
scientific experts, and men who had travelled in out of the 
way places that there was no lack of subjects and we had 
a most interesting and instructive series of lectures. 

In this way the winter passed at a rapid rate ; but in 
truth 1 must say that when the light returned and finally the 
sun rose above the horizon we rejoiced In a way that no 
one can understand who has not been through a polar winter, 

' THE JOURNEY TO THE POLE. 

The problem which faced Captain Scott was one of real 
difficulty. 

The distance from Cape Evans to the Pole was 923 

miles,- so that the journey there and back was approximate- 
ly 1,850 miles. There was not a scrap of food to be picked 
up on the route, so that every thing had to be carried. If 
four men set but with a sledge and go straight ahead and 
then back along the same route they can reach about 400 
miles from their base. It is important to come back by the 

same route for on their way out they can leave stores for the 

return journey in depots at convenient distances apart. When 
this is done the return journey is made with practically an 
empty sledge, for at each depot only sufficient food is picked 
up to take on to the next. A single party of four men 
cannot then go more than 400 miles from the base. At 
first sight it would appear that eight men could not go 
further, for both parties should come to the end of their 
food at the same time. But suppose eight men with two 
sledges start and as they go forward leave in depots sufficient 
Tood for the return journey. After a certain time it will 
happen that, the two sledges just hold as much food as can 
be. packed on tp the sledge. As soon as this occurs one 
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$ledge is loaded up, and the other goes back. The sledge 
which is left behind is fully loaded and therefore can go 
forward another 400 miles and back to the same spot. It 
can also get home for there is food in the depots. I can 
perhaps put this more clearly in another way. Suppose two 
parties which we will call A and B start together. At first 
let them use only the food on sledge A, both for their own 
needs and for laying depots. If they keep in company until 
all the food has been used up from sledge A and then A 
returns, B can go on for another 400 miles from this place 
and get back all the way in safety. 

By using three parties and sending each supporting party 
back as soon as its sledge is empty a still greater distance 
can be reached. It is important to realize however that 
every extra party does not increase the range by the same 
amount. In fact the number of men required to go different 
distances increases as about the cube of the distances to be 
traversed. That is if one party can go 400 miles it would 
take eight parties to go twice as far and twentj-seven 
parties to go three times as far. This method is obviously 
not suited for going very large distances. 

Another method of increasing the distance is to take 
animals which can be destroyed when their sledges become 
empty and their bodies used for food. This has the double 
advantage that depots need not be left for the return of 
the animals and fresh meat is provided for the men. Only 
two kinds of animals are useful for this purpose, horses 
and dogs. I shall return later to this point. 

There is another possibility and that is the use of motors. 
It is not a simple matter to design motors suitable for use 
on snow. Wheels are impossible as they sink into the soft 
snow. Some form of sledge is necessary, and up to the- 
present no form of mechanically driven sledge has been found 
a success. Captain Scott took three motor sledges with him. 
One was lost through the ice, before it was ever used, and 
the other two broke after going only a very short distance. 

Now let us look at the sort of country over which the 
journey had to be made. ; . , . 
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Fig r- is a map of the region between our base and 
the South Pole. The base was at Ross Island and the pole 
is shown at the bottom of the map. The journey was 
naturally divided into three parts. 

(i) From the base to the foot of the Beardmore Glacier 
This part of the journey was over the surface of the Barrier 
and was the easiest part of the whole. The distance from 
Cape Evans to the Beardmore was 445 miles; i. e. the dist- 
ance from Pans to Marseilles, or from Calcutta to Allahabad. 
Over this part of the journey there was no difficulty with 
either ponies, dogs or motors; it was a perfectly level surface 
of snow and leaving out difficulties of weather it was an 
ideal country to sledge over. 

(2) Ihe second part of the journey was of an entirely 
different nature. The pole itself is situated on a plateau 
10,000 feet up. The Barrier is at sea level and the rise from 
one to the other has to be made up the Beardmore Glacier 
The glacier is a river of ice, and like all glaciers is full 
of crevasses and ice falls. It might be possible to get dogs 
up, but Shackleton’s experience had shown that it was im- 
possible for ponies. You may remember that Shaekleton star- 
ted up with one pony, but he had not gone very far when 
the pony suddenly disappeared down a crevasse nearly taking 
with it the sledge and its driver. The distance from the 
foot of the Beardmore Glacier to the polar plateau is 125 
miles, t. e. about the distance from Allahabad to Lucknow. 

(3) On reaching the top of the glacier one finds oneself 
on a plateau covered with a surface of snow with absolute- 
ly no distinguishing marks, there is nothing to be seen but 
an . unbroken expanse of white glistening snow. On account 
of Its great height— three thousand feet higher than Simla 
—the physical conditions are exceedingly hard: the barometer 
stood between 19 and 30 inches making the heavy work of 
dragging a sledge much more difficult owing to difficulties 
mth breathing, also the cold was intense for it was 2=:“ 
Mow what, it would have beau at sea level, as a matto 
o( la^ the whole, time, the polar party was on the plat- 
gtu the, temperayure was about-ao° F, j, 
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of frost. Under these conditions the 353 miles from the top 
of the Glacier to the Pole are probably the hardest to 
negotiate in the whole world. 353 miles is about the dis- 
tance from Lucknow to Ambala, so that the total distance 
from Cape Evans to the Pole was just as far as from Cal- 
cutta to Ambalao This distance had to be covered in going 
out and returning. 

The thing which seems to have troubled most of those 
interested in Scott’s journey has been the question, ‘‘Why 
did not Scott take dogs, as Amundsen did?” This is an 
important question, and to some extent Scott’s reputation as 
an organiser and explorer depends on how this question is 
answered ; and this can best be done by giving the details 
of Scott’s plan of attack as drawn up by him in London. 

The facts that he had were these: 

The Beardmore Glacier Is impassable for ponies, dogs 
might be got up, but there was considerable doubt, they 
certainly could not drag their sledges up the glacier. Against 
this was the fact that he knew that if he could start with 
three parties of men from the foot of the Beardmore each 
pulling a full load he was, humanly speaking, certain to 
reach the pole and get back. He knew this meant hard 
work, but he was quite willing to face it, rather than to 
depend on dogs which, while saving him trouble, introduced 
great uncertainty. 

His problem then was to get twelve men (/. e. three 
parties of four) to the foot of the Beardmore, with abso- 
lutely full sledge loads. This problem was comparatively 
easy, for the surface between the base at Cape Evans and 
the Beardmore presented no difficulty to either motors, ponies 
or, dogs. ■ " 

V His original plan then was to start from Cape Evans 
with a great cavalcade of ponies, dogs and motors and get 
them with an ample rnargin to the foot of the Beardmore. 
From this point he would depend on his three parties of 
men; but if the dogs and ponies arrived in good condition 
they might be tried on the glacier ; and if they were suc- 
cessful they would make the journey more easy and certain. 
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This plan, consisting of its two parts; the journey to 
the foot of the Beardmore with half of the animals, and 
the rest of the journey by the tried method of man haulage 
with two supporting parties, appeared a safe plan and one 
which Englishmen by their training and traditions were well 
able to undertake I say definitely that if I were now set to 
reach the pole again with Englishmen, I should only modify 
it in detail. 

What was the alternative? But please remember that 
when Scott made his plans Amundsen had not then made 
his great journey and you must try to put the knowledge 
of that journey out of your mind in judging Scott. 

The only alternative was' the use of dogs. When Scott 
made his plans the only long journey in polar history on 
which dogs had been used with success was that of Peary 
to the North Pole. But that journey was made under con- 
ditions quite impossible in the south. Peary to do a much 
less distance than Scott had to face, used 140 dogs which 
were driven by 19 Eskimos-men who had handled dogs all 
their lives and who knew all there was to know about dog 
driving. 

To drive dogs with success a long and arduous training 
must be gone through and it would have been quite im- 
possible for Scott to have got together a party of Englishmen 
trained in this work. Then again there was always the ques- 
tion— could dogs be got up the Beardmore? I must mention 
another factor which influenced Scott : To drive dogs suc- 
cessfully you must have very little compassion in your nature. 
You must be able to see dogs dropping with fatigue kept 
at work by the application of whip and stick, and you must 
be insensible to the howling of dogs driven along in pain. 

With these objections to dogs Scott would not h ave been 
the great man that he was if he had given up a plan 
. which every reasonable man would say had every prospect 
of success, in order to do the journey In greater ease. 

It is a reasonable auestion to a.sk winr +1.^.., \ j 


reasons. 
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(1) Because tHe route he took — quite in the dark, he 
would have taken Scott’s if Scott had not been there — did 
not contain the difficulties met with on Scott’s route. He^ 
experienced better weather conditions, and he found an easier 
glacier to mount than the Beardmore. 

(2) He devised a method of dog driving, which as far 
as I know, had never been used before. A dog must go 
at about five miles an hour, a man walking on a snow 
surface cannot go at this pace, but a Norwegian trained all 
his life to the use of ski, was able to go at this pace with 
ease on them. The discovery of this method of dog driving 
is to me the most wonderful of Amundsen’s achievements. 

When the history of the polar journeys comes to be 
critcally examined and scientifically discussed I thoroughly 
believe that the verdict will be that Scott’s plan was 
justified and would succeed nine times out of ten. Who 
then will blame him for adopting it? 

Scott’s plan then needed only animal transport for 450 
miles, but he decided to be well supplied for we sailed 
from New Zealand with nineteen ponies, thirty-three dogs 
and three motors, surely an ample supply for all eventu- 
alities. But from the day we left New Zealand misfortune 
dogged Scott’s footsteps. Within a week of setting sail we 
lost two ponies in the great gale, when unloading the ship 
we lost a motor through the thin ice, then to crown all 
our misfortunes seven ponies were lost within a few months 
of landing in the Antarctic. Preliminary work on the ice 
showed that the motors were unreliable and Scott never 
placed any reliance on their help. 

Another great cause for worry also appeared. Experience 
had shown that the ponies could not stand the blizzards. 
In spite of all that one could do, a blizzard played havoc 
with the ponies, and it was necessary to delay the start 
for a whole month after the date Captain Scott had planned 
for the start, this was the reason why Scott arrived at the 
Pole a month after Amundsen, 

By the end of the winter Scott knew that with the 
resources left to him he would have his work cut out to get 
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his four parties of men with full sledges to the foot of the 
Beardmore, but although he was worried he never lost 
hope. 

At last the time came to start, the transport available 
was two motors, two dog parties and ten ponies. 

The two motors started first, each was in charge of two 
men, so there were four men in the motor party. In three 
days both motors had broken down, the best got about fifty 
miles out of the 400 miles they set out to do. The men 
however did not turn back. They piled as much of the 
load as they could on a sledge and made tracks as fast as 
they could towards the south. 

The main party of ponies and dogs came on later. The 
ponies gave trouble, for some were very wild and others were 
old and lazy. Still by dint of sheer hard work they pushed 
south and came into sight of the entrance to the Beardmore 
Glacier and what is more they appeared to have the jour- 
ney well in hand and there was every chance of getting 
some of the ponies a little way up the glacier. Scott’s plan 
seemed already to be successful, he had got his three parties 
and full loads to the foot of the glacier and a little bit 
to spare. Then the weather took a change. They were 
only about five miles from the glacier when the heaviest 
snow storm known in the Antarctic set in; for four days 
they were confined to their , tents without being able to move 
a step. But the worst was that when the storm was over 
the whole country lay under four feet of newly fallen snow 
, in which the ^ ponies floundered to their bellies and the men 
sank to their knees. When the snow stopped falling they 
„ , commenced to move, after a few miles the ponies were done 
for and they had all to be destroyed. The pony meat was 
used to feed the dogs on the journey back. 

At last the glacier was reached, the dogs were sent 
home as there was not sufficient food to take them further 
and the twelve men started up the glacier. In spite of all, 
the original plan had so far succeeded, for there were twelve 
men on the glacier with full sledges and depots laid behind 
them for the return home* But how different the conditions 
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were from those expected ! Instead of a good hsCrd surface 
of ice over which the sledges would run with comparative 
ease, there was a layer of light snow into which the sledges 
sank so that they could only be moved by standing pulls. 
For the next few days pulling the sledges was heart-breaking 
work, but they stuck to it and finally the top of the glacier 
was reached. Here the first of the supporting parties was 
detached and they returned with an empty sledge leaving 
all their load with the two parties who were still to go 
forward. 

At this point when there were two fully loaded sledges 
with eight men just at the top of the glacier Captain Scott 
was free from real anxiety, it was here that he wrote ; — 

So here we are practically on the summit and' up to 
date in the provision line. We ought to get through.” 

Fourteen days later the second returning party started 
on the return journey, and the five men left in the main 
party set forward with high hopes and every prospect of 
bringing their task to a successful conclusion. 

I should like here to show you portraits of the five men 
who formed the party which planted the British Flag at the 
South Pole, and made for England a tradition of which the 
nation will ever be proud. 

PeWy had been with Scott on his first ex- 

pedition, He was a typical seaman of the big burly type* 
He was invaluable on the expedition for skill in making and 
repairing sledges, sleeping bags, shoes and other gear con- 
nected with sledging. Judged by all physical standards he 
was the strongest man of the party, and by his genial dis- 
position, great experience and undoubted handiness he well 
deserved the honour of being Included in the polar party* 

Lieutenant Bowers y of the Indian Marine applied from 
India to go with the expedition. He was so strongly recorn- 
mended by his officers and by Sir Clement Markham that 
Scott decided to take^ him without first seeing him. Lieu- 
tenant Evans had also known Bowers when they were boys 
together on the training ship Worcester, A cable was sent 
to India, and one day while Scott and Evans were seated in 
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the office in London a knock came to the door arid a small 
man with a large nose was ushered in. He introduced him- 
self as “Bowers from India.” Scott and Evans looked at 
one another in consternation for they had never dreamt of 
such a small weird looking little man. When he left the 
room Scott said to Evans “ Can that be the man,” the reply 
was “ I am afraid It is, Sir,” and Scott rejoined “ Well we 
must make the best of a bad job.” 

Bowers was first allotted to the ship’s party but he soon 
made clear what sort of “ bad job ” he was. Absolutely 
indefatigable, as hard as nails, and with the most remark- 
able memory I have ever met, he had impressed Scott to 
such an extent before we reached Australia that he was trans- 
ferred from the ship’s party to the landing party. By the 
nature of the man he could not help but lead and by the 
end of the winter he was Scott’s right hand and at the 
same time the most loved man on the Expedition. I must 
give you one incident which made a great impression on 
me. On account of his large nose Bowers was always call- 
ed “ Birdy.” Most of you will probably know that Wilson 
led a party in the depth of winter to Cape Crozier where 
the party was very nearly lost through their tent being 
blown away in a blizzard. On their return I was sitting 
talking to Wilson when Scott joined us. We were discussing 
the journey and Scott said to Wilson, “ But Bill, what should 
you have done if you had not recovered your tent, you could 
not possibly have got back.” Wilson looked up into Scott’s 
face in a way I shall never forget as he replied “I would 
have trusted Birdy to have got us out of anything.” If the 
Indian Marine has got many more men like Bowers It is a 
fine service. 

Captain Oates of the Inniskilling Dragoons has made for 
himself a name which will be known as long as the English 
language is spoken. A man who hated applause and public 
notice from the bottom of his being, he could not be got to 
any of the dinners and festivities with which we were sent 
off from England, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
On the ship he was the carpenter’s assistant. I remember 
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that when we were in Melbourne a clergyman came on board 
and asked me if he could speak with Captain Oates, whom 
he had known in South Africa, I pointed out to him where 
Oates was helping the carpenter to shape a piece of wood 
with an adze. Oates looked for all the world in his working 
clothes like a common labourer and the amazement on the 
clergyman’s face when he realized that I was not joking was 
exceedingly funny. 

. As soon as Oates took over charge of the ponies his 
real work for the expedition commenced, and that the ponies 
did the work for which they were taken south was entirely 
due to Oates. Scott thoroughly realized what he owed to 
Oates. ■ 

Probably the best indication of Oates ’ sterling qualities 
was to be found in the admiration and friendship which all 
the seamen had for him. "None of us who knew him so ■ 
well could wish for a better description of him than that of 
Scott’s a brave man, and an English gentleman”. 

Dr. Wilson occupied an unique position on the expedi- 
tion, He was Scott’s chief personal friend, but more im- 
portant still he was a personal friend of every one else. The 
few little personal difficulties which we had never grew to 
quarrels because of Wilson’s care and tact, for we all carried 
our troubles to him to ask his advice and help. He was a 
wonderfully versatile man. A medical man by profession, he 
was the world’s greatest authority on Antarctic birds and 
an artist of no mean merit. He was with Scott on his 
first expedition, and his knowledge of Antarctic life was 
surpassed by none. Our affection for him was shown by his 
nickname of Uncle' Bill”. 

Captain Scott It Is almost impossible to talk about 
Captain Scott, A man of many moods, through all of them 
he was the leader. To me his most remarkable charac- 
teristic was his passion for knowledge. I often wondered 
whether I, who had given my life to science had the same 
love for it that he had. He knew so much, and there was 
not a specialist amongst us who did not go to him to talk 
over the progress of his work, and to get his approbation 
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as he solved his little problems. Of nothing in my life and 
■I more proud than to have worked with such a man and 
to have earned his praise. 

You may think that my opinion of these men has been 
coloured by the circumstances of their glorious end. I can 
-assure you this is not so, for my personal diary is full of 
reference to the impression they made on me before they 
started on their journey to the Pole. I firmly believe that 
England could not produce five men more worthy of repre- 
senting her on such a venture. 

It ought to give all of us here a feeling of intense 
pride that of these five men two had left India to join the 
expedition. For India to have such a large proportion of 
men in such a^ small party is a remarkable achievement, 
and all of us in the service of the Government of India 
can be proud of the way our colleagues acquitted themselves. 

But to return to the Polar journey. We left the five 
men about 150 miles from the pole with plenty of food, 
full of hope and with every prospect of success. They pushed 
on doing good marches every day, until they were almost 
in sight of the pole. Then came the great blow. On the 
perfectly uniform surface of white a small black object was 
seen. Bowers, with his sharp eyes was the first to detect 
the ominous sign : m a short time there was no doubt, the 
object was a small black flag, fastened to an old sledge 
runner. They had been forestalled, the Norwegians had been 
first to reach the Pole! 

Every one can realize the blow that this was to these 
men; but only those who knew Scott, and knew what value 
he put on reaching the Pole first, not for himself but for 
the British race, can realize the effect it had upon him. 
From the moment ’ he knew that the Norwegians had been 
to the Pole, he had the feeling that he had failed, and 
that he was to return to England not as a great pioneer 
but as a defeated ihan. 

. The reasons for the disastrous return journey are often 
asked, to me no other answer is possible than that it was 
the sense pf failure ^due to being forestalled. 
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I am riot going to take you in detail through that sad 
homeward march. You all know the story in outline, how 
to the great surprise of his companions Evans, — the strong 
man of the party— first broke down. Then the pull of the 
four surviving men over the terrible Barrier surface with the 
temperature forty degrees below zero, when it ought, by all 
previous experience, to have been well above zero. There is 
no wonder that frost bites became daily experiences, disap- 
pointed men would not watch themselves for the first signs 
of the attack of the cold, they had too much to brood over, 
and so the face, the finger or the toe was badly bitten 
before it was noticed. Oates suffered the most and the time 
came when he realized that he was a drag on his compa- 
nions and was robbing them of the only chance they had 
of safety. Then he did that deed which will make his 
name for ever known and the memory of wdiich his regiment 
will always treasure as one of the greatest of its traditions. 
Nothing in the whole history of exploration Is finer than 
the way Oates walked out to his death to give his com* 
panions a chance of their lives. The pity of it is that in 
spite of this great sacrifice they did not win through. 

With only eleven miles to go to comparative safety, a 
blizzard arose which made movement absolutely impossible, 
For nine days, they were ready to start to do these eleven 
miles, but every morning found the same howling wind with 
drift snow so thick that it was impossible to make a starts 
As they had only two daysV food when the blizzard started 
they were literally starved to death within eleven miles of 
plenty. We do not know exactly how and when the end 
came : but we know that it was met with the fortitude 
which we love to associate with the end of our great men. 

set out with two great aims ; fii*st to prove that 
the British race still has men capable of taking risks, of 
enduring hardships and of helping one another as our ances- 
tors had done of old ; and secondly to wrest from Nature 
some of those secrets which she has locked up in the icy 
fastnesses around the poles, 
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Each of these aims he accomplished to the full, and in 
the history of British Explorations Scott’s name will be 
written very high on the roll of fame. 

His Excellency the Viceroy:— Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I think that we are all deeply indebted to Dr. Simpson 
for the most interesting and graphic description that he has 
given to us tonight of the wonderful expedition in the 
Antarctic regions in which he played so honourable a part. 
We have been able to realise by means of his most beauti- 
ful and realistic photographs the great dangers— the appal- 
ling dangers — and difficulties that have been overcome by 
the members of the expedition as well as the discomforts 
which they all suffered— in spite of penguins and seals and 
, other delicacies with which they appear to have regaled. 
We cannot help admiring the splendid courage and the 
magnificent characteristics of dogged determination by which 
every member of the expedition was inspired. Although the 
leader of the expedition and some of its most distinguish- 
ed members have unfortunately not returned to us, they 
have nevertheless bequeathed to us a splendid example, which 
I am confident will be emulated in the future in the in- 
terests of science and to the advantage of the whole world. 
And there, after the interesting account that we have heard 
tonight and the many realistic photographs that we have 
seen, we may leave those distinguished men in their long 
sleep under the Southern sky. But may their example, of 
which all we Englishmen can be justly proud, serve as a 
source of inspiration to our fellow-countrymen in the future. 

On behalf of all present here tonight I thank Dr. Simp- 
son most cordially for the most interesting lecture that he 
has delivered here tonight. 
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A Federal Inti la. 


By “Cardo,” 


In an interview which he had in England with Mr, Harold 
Begbie shortly after his retirement, Sir John Hewett is reported 
to have emphasised the Importance to India of a govern- 
ment in accordance with principle and not according to 
expediency. The foundational thing must be fixed principles. ’’ 
Now it will be generally admitted that this ideal, desirable 
though It may be, is particularly hard to realise or maintain 
in an eastern countr}^ However law-abiding the Asiatic may 
be — and this is certainly a virtue which cannot be denied 
to the Indian — he possesses this quality more through fear 
of consequences than through any inherent respect for law 
and order. His own case is to him always exceptional. 
The Issues at stake are so vital that they require separate 
treatment on particular principles of their own. The excep- 
tion Is not to prove but to be the rule. This tendency, 
universally prevalent as it is in India, constitutes a serious 
handicap on efficient administration. It vitiates public opinion 
to which, in these days of education and democratic represent- 
ation, the government is increasingly bound to look for 
support, and thus reacts both on rulers and ruled. Now it 
has generally been the boast of the British administrator in 
the East that, whatever the faults of his system may be, It 
is at any rate based on sound general principles which are 
sufficiently strong to resist “special pleading” and sufficiently 
elastic to meet all ordinary requirements. Nor can it be 
denied that the claim is generally well-established^ The 
object of the present writer is, firstly, to see whether Sir 
John Hewett’s charge is true, whether Indian administration 
is in fact sliding from the true centre of general principles 
to the vacillating centre of expediency; and secondly what 
remedy to apply if remedy be required. 
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There is no doubt that Sir John Hewett’s opinion is 
very widely shared by thinking Europeans in this country. 
The frequent acquittals by courts of appeal on purely tech- 
nical grounds; the growing rigidity of audit; the ultra- 
humanitarian administration of jails ; the admission of senti- 
ment to a snare in the solution of purely administrative 
questions; these and many other examples could be quoted 
to prove the point at issue. Even the commission which re- 
cently sat to consider questions of Indian currency and finance 
reported that, although they were not in favour of a gold 
coinage which departed from the British standard, they did 
not object to the adoption of a purely Indian coin if local 
sentiment demanded this course. The instance is relevant, for 
it is known that the Commission realised the primaiyr 
importance of a gold currency as a factor in the equation 
of foreign indebtedness, and hence the necessity that it should 
be in a form readily acceptable in the money-markets of the 
world. And yet they admitted, or partially admitted, the 
force of an argument based purely on sentiment the accept- 
ance of whicn would restrict the free operation of the chief 
principle at stake. It is not denied that arguments based 
on sentiment have frequently a value, and a very high value, 
of their own. This is particularly true in a country the bulk 
of whose inhabiuants are untrained in business methods and 
prone to regard even politics from a purely parochial or even 
personal point of view. But sentiment, while it may and 
should give colour and tone and warmth to the actual task 
of administration, must clearly be kept in its proper sphere. 
Its function is subordinate and executive and it must never 
be allowed to supplant pure reason as the basis on which rest 
the true principles of Government. Let the administrators 
be sj’-mpathetic, but let not sympathy be allowed to divert 
the State from its “ cardines rerum”, the broad principles on 
which its administrative policy is based. 

: : if these arguments are accepted, the question may well 
be asked, what is the chief importance underlying their ap- 
plication to Indian coiiditians ? What are the particular causes 
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operating to divert attention from considerations of principle 
to considerations of expediency ? Sir John Hewett has replied, 
practically, “ Laxity in the choice of administrators, the con- 
ditions of whose service are not so attractive as they 
formerly were/’ The answer goes deep, but does it explain 
all? Is not the veteran administrator merely adding one 
more to the numerous instances which might be quoted — 
and a few of which have already been given — of departures 
from the broad principles underl^dng efficient administra- 
tion? The selection of capable administrators rests, after all, 
on demand and supply. If the necessity of rendering the 
services attractive has been overlooked and the standard of 
recruits has in consequence fallen, is not this in itself a de- 
parture from principle and must we not go deeper still if 
we are to explain how or why the principle has come to be 
overlooked? In drawing attention to the need for a Federal 
India the writer hopes to place his finger on the funda- 
mental defect of the existing system and to find a remedy 
for some at hast of the difficulties of the situation. For to 
his mind the admitted sacrifice of principle on the altar of 
expediency is, after all, an indication of defective organisa- 
tion rather than of flaws in the temperament or powers of 
the governing race. England is still sending to India of her 
best. The experts are no less expert— probably more so — 
than they used to be, The traditions of the various ser- 
vices are as powerful as ever they were. The personnel is 
probably, on the whole, much improved. It is the task 
before them which is becoming more and more difficult, and 
the reason is not far to seek. With the spread of modern 
culture and enlightenment, with the growing demand for edu- 
cational facilities and the gradual dissolution of the old 
restraints of caste and race, the relative importance of the 
individual to the State is increasing rapidly in this country. 
The rights of individuals are becoming more and more clear- 
ly defined. Public opinion is becoming audible. These ten- 
dencies are doubtless due largely to our own educational 
policy and for this we are frequently blamed, the commonest 
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charge being that the uneducated should have been permit- 
ted to develop from below, not stimulated from above. No' 
thing IS less proved or less probable. The general effect of 
Western contact with the East is a quickening of dormant 
interests, and the first, slow stirrings of a national life. So- 
cial and political claims are advanced and gradually, Ir- 
responsibly at first, no doubt, but more and more effectually 
the voice of public opinion is heard, presaging important 
developments to come. With education must arise sooner 
or later a dawning sense of responsibility. Without it, the 
movement would merely have degenerated into a sava^^e un 
reasoning demand for independence. We cannot therefore 
blame ourselves for the change. It is as well however to re- 
cognise Its extent and to shape our policy to meet its re- 
quirements. The essential point to realise is that this grow- 
ing importance of the individual, relatively to the State is 

=■>-- 

Now rtis phenomenon, which we mav call the “educa- 
fonal ensts, is one which faces all Governments with varj- 
mg tmportance at various stages of their development. Th^t 
they are j«„ally able to meet it successfully is dne pa^ 
o their close and intimate knowledge of the real require^ 
jnents „f ,he situation, partly to the consciousness that in 
the last resort, the nation as a whole is more willing than 
not to fol „w their lead. Both these advantages Z hmv! 

1 1 India IS concerned, a ti^hteninrr nf 

the central author! tv and j ^ ^ 

which is sn C 11 . t^^ndency to over-centraiisation 

emit, T The eentml Gov- 

»nment, more and more conscious of pressure from a public 

can only fall back on its own solidarity to resist the de 
mands made upon it. A furi-fipr v,-. ,4- 

from political parties at Hom l ^“dicap is the pressure 
F parties at Home, always on the look out for 
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real or imagined errors of their opponents. Under pressure from 
both forces, the central government becomes daily more ap- 
prehensive of mistakes; and mutual trust which should exist 
between it and its officers is replaced by suspicion. Admin- 
istrative blunders are heavily punished and the attempt is 
made to check them in anticipation by a general centralisa- 
tion of control. In the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust 
bred by over-centralisation, local officers lose that adaptabil- 
ity and sense of responsibllty which are the mainspring of 
good administration and which ensure the maintenance of the 
spirit, and not necessarily but the letter, of the law. 

To some extent the danger has already been met by 
decentralisation. Imperial Acts such as the Excise Act have 
been replaced by provincial measures with special provisions 
designed to meet special local requirements. The writer 
claims however that the decentralisation of specific functions 
is not sufficient. What is required is a radical change of 
system which will transfer from the central to provincial 
authorities not the mere exercise of particular powers, but 
general administrative responsibility, which would be recog- 
nised by all and from which there would be no appeal. In 
this view of the case, the solution would seem to lie in 
the resolution of this Empire of India into component parts, 
each directly responsible to the British Government, which 
would exercise a general but not too detailed control, and 
united under a common head for the discharge of purely 
Imperial functions ; in a word, in the constitution of a Feder- 
al India, administered not as a single country but as 
federation of provinces each possessing its own characteristics 
of language, race and industries and bound together not 
by Iron bands tightening the responsibility of the central 
authority for every detail of administration, but by commu- 
nity of interests uniting and consolidating the whole. 

II ■ ' 

Enough has already been said to show that the broad 
principles of government are bound to suffer if areas posses- 
sing entirely diverse conditions and individualities are gov- 
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erned by a central authority as if they formed a single 
administrative unit. This is the essential defect in the pre- 
sent system, a defect which every year of progress, moral 
and intellectual, is throwing into ever greater prominence. 
The assertion is not merely hypothetical. It is basied ori 
figures and facts. In climate, in race, in language, in castes 
and customs and industries, and above all in what maybe 
called national temperament, the “countries” of Bombay, 
Bengal, the Punjab, Madras and Burma differ as vitally as do 
any of the greater states of Europe. Each is attempting to 
develop on its own lines in spite of union under a central 
government. In its great task of forwarding these separate 
progress movements the British genius is undoubtedly hamper- 
ed by the necessity of conforming to a single standard and of 
maintaining a spurious ideal of homogeneity. The types are 
essentially distinct and demand separate development. It is 
the fact that this demand is growing increasingly articulate 
which renders reform necessary. 

Let us now turn to the figures and allow them to speak 
for themselves. It is frequently pointed out that In area and 
population India closely resembles Europe excluding Russia 

The following statement compares the figures on simple 
lines. The statistics given are the latest available, although 
those of European countries east of the Adriatic are at 
present for obvious reasons conjectural : 


INDIA. 

EUROPE. 

(mINOS RUSSIA.) 

Provinces, * 
States and 
Agencies. 

Area. 

Population. 

Country. 

A rea. 

1 Population. 

Ajmer-Mer- 

wara, 

Andamans 
Nicobars, /i 
Assam 

Baluchistan - 
Bengal ^ 

3,711 

3,143 

53,015 

54,228 

78,699 

501,895 

26,459 

6,713,635 

414,412 

45,483,077 

.. 

Albania 

Austria- ) 
Hungary J 
■Belgium 
Bulgaria - 
Denmark - 

12,000 

241,277 

11,373 

42,000 

15,042 

2,000 000 

51,340,603 

7.516,730 

5,500.000 

2,757,076 
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Provinces, 
States and 
Agencies, 


idency, 
Burma 
Central Pro- 
vinces anc 
Berar. 
Coorg 
M adras 
iN’ortii-West 
Frontier Pro- 
vince . 
Punjab 


Vinces. 
Manipur 
Baluchistan 
States. 
Baroda 
Bengal States 
Bihar & Oris 
sa States, 


Agency 
Central Pro- 
vinces States. 
Hyderabad - 
Kashmir 
Madras States 
Mysore 
North-West 
Frontier 
Atrencies and 
Tribal Area,’ 
Punjab States' 
Eajptitana ] 
Agency. J 
Sikkim 
United Pro- 
vinces States 

Total ■ - 


INDIA. 

EUROPE. 

(Minus Russia,) 

Area. 

Population. 

Country, 

Area, 

Population. 

sa 88,181 

34,490,084 

France 

207,076. 

89,601,609 

- 123,059 

19,672,642 

Germany - 

208,780 

64,925,993 



Great Britain 

121,377 

46,035,570 

. 230,83 9 

12,115,217 

Greece 

46,472 

5,803,543 

1 99,823 

13,916,308 

Iceland 

40,497 

78,479 

1 


Italy 

110,623 

34,686,683 



Luxemburg 

999 

259,889 

1,582 

174,976 

Montenegro 

5,800 

600,000 

142,330 

41,405,404 

Netherlands 

12,761 

6,102,399 

1 13,418 

. 2,196,933 

Norway 

124,1.30 

2,391,782 

[ 


Portugal - 

36,500 

5,960,056 

j 


Rumania - 

53.000 

7,248,061 

99,779 

19,974,956 

Servia 

34,000 

5,000,000 

107,267 

47,182,044 

Spain 

196,700 

19,588,688 



Sweden 

172,876 

5,521,943 

8,456 

346,222 

Switzerland- 

15,950 

3,753,293 

1 80,410 

420,291 

Turkey in [ 

12,000 

2,755,000 

; 


Europe j 



8,182 

2,032,798 




5,898 

822,665 

, 



1 28,648 

3,945,209 




iS 63,864 

7,411,675 




1 77,367 

9,356,980 




[ 31,174 

2,117,002 




1 82,698 . 

13,374,676 




84,432 

3,168,126 




10.549 

4,811,841 




29,475 

5,806,193 




25,500 

1,622,094 




36,551 

4,212,794 




■ 128,987 

10,530,482 




2,818 

87,920 




[ 5,079 

832,036 




11,802,667 

315,156,396 

Total - 

1,720,233 

318,827,297 
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Can it be denied that the languages, habits and ideals 
of the Indian races, are as diverse as those of European count- 
ries? The objection may be urged that India is subject to 
one controlling power and that this essential difference bet- 
ween European and Indian conditions completely vitiates the 
comparison. Superficially, it does. But the fact remains that 
India itself is not homogeneous and that true progress can- 
not be attained so long as it is governed as a single country. 
Resolve it into convenient administrative units following as 
closely as possible the limits of race and national require- 
ments and it will still be practicable by Federation to main- 
tain central control. The responsibility of each of the pro- 
vincial authorities will be complete while their essential so- 
lidarity is maintained. 

The idea of resolving India into a few large Presidencies 
is by no means new. Readers of Trevelyan’s Life of John 
Bright .will remember the following passages in which the 
great patriot summarises his views on the subject. They are 
quoted here although, as will presently be seen, subsequent 
experience has shown that the reorganisation could not well 
follow the broad and simple lines indicated by Bright. 

“I would propose,” he writes, “that we should have 

Presidencies, and not an Empire.... I would propose to 

have at least five Presidencies in India, and I would have 
the governments of those Presidencies perfectly equal in rank 
and salary. The capitals of those Presidencies would probably 
be Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra and Lahore. I will 

take the Presidency of Madras as an illustration It has 

a Governor and a Council. I would give to it a Gover- 
nor and a Council still, but would confine all thair duties 
to the Presidency of Madras, and I would treat it just as 
if ^ Madras was the only portion of India connected with 
this country. I would have its finance, its taxation, its 
t justice, and its police departments, as well as its public 
works and military department, precisely the same as if it 
were a State having no connection with any other part of 
India, and recognised only as a dependency of this coun- 
try.” ‘ 


A Federal India. 

And again ■ 

“ If the Governor of each Presidency were to have in his 
Council some of the officials of his Government, some of 
the non-official Europeans resident in the Presidency, and z 
or 3 at least of the intelligent natives of the Presidency in 
whom the people would have some confidence, you would 
have begun that which will be of inestimable use hereafter 
—you would have begun to unite the government with the 
governed. ’’ 

‘‘ While the government (by Presidencies) would neces- 
sarily or probably be much better, you would teach the 
people of these Presidencies to consider themselves, as gener- 
ations passed on, as the subjects and the people of that 
State. 

It will be observed that Bright had grasped one of the 
essential reasons on which the arguments in favour of gov- 
ernment by Presidencies is based — a closer unity between the 
government and the governed. Where so much depends, as 
in India, on purely personal rule, it is the chief defect of the 
present system that the subordination of the immediate rulers 
— the Local Government — to the central authority of the Gov- 
ernment of India should be as pronounced and as detailed as 
it is. This subordination, extending even to minor details of 
administration, naturally encourages the people to look beyond 
their immediate superiors to the higher authority which holds 
in its own hands the power to redress imaginary wrongs and 
is interested in maintaining its subordinate position. The 
fact that the lower authority, while constituted on lines 
very similar to the higher organisation and possessing a very 
similar personnel— the best available talent official and non- 
official, European and Indian — is in closer touch with local 
conditions, does not deter the Indian from gambling on the off- 
chance of a successful appeal. He loses nothing by the attempt 
and may occasionally win a favourable order prompted not 
so much by the desire to give justice as by anxiety to con- 
ciliate public opinion or to assert authority. So long as the 
opportunity of appeal is given, and so long as the appellate 
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power is exposed to the temptation of offering not the 
strictest justice but a sympathetic verdict, the right of appeal 
will be exercised with increasing frequency and the general 
principles of administration are bound to suffer. What is re- 
quired is surely a definite devolution of powers, as absolute 
as can with safety be made, to the highest authority in closest 
touch with local conditions, to whom the people would look 
as the ultimate court of appeal. By a system of Presiden- 
cies each governed by an experienced administrator chosen 
and sent out by the British Government and vested with abso- 
lute discretion (subject to the support of his Council) in the 
ordinary course of administration, the population of each Pre- 
sidency would look up to, but not beyond, its own Govern- 
ment; the relations between rulers and ruled would be closer; 
and the present straining of principles to meet requirements 
beyond the scope of local conditions would cease. 

. It has already been pointed out that Bright’s conception 
of government by Presidencies requires modification in view 
of subsequent experience. The principal modification is that 
the disintegration should not be carried too far. It might, as 
observed extend to departments of which uniform administra- 
tion is not so essential as administration adapted to local 
requirements, e. g. education, sanitation, public works, police 
and excise. For these the responsibility of the Presidency 
might be subject only to the general control of the central 
^that IS to say, the Federal) Government. There are however 
some administrative functions which would lose by devolution 
and in the exercise of which uniformity throughout the con- 
tinent is essential in the interests alike of government and 
the governed. These reservations are necessary, owing firstly 
to the peculiar circumstances in which India finds herself 
as a portion of the British Empire, dependent on the United 
Kingdom; and secondly to economic considerations. India’s 
dependence on England cannot, for obvious reasons, be dimi- 
nished and her strength lies in union with the Empire for 
all purposes of offence and defence. This union would natur- 
ally be weakened if military and naval control were de- 
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centralised and therefore Defence would remain in the hands 
of the central authority. The economic considerations are 
more complex. It is a well-known principle that commercial 
success depends largely on cheap output, and that this result 
is generally secured by efficient industrial organisation. Now 
while the general details of such organisation may, and 
ordinarily must, be left to private enterprise, the State is 
able to assist in more ways than one, even in a free-trade 
country. It will not interfere too actively, by a protective 
tariff or by subsides, for fear of creating artificial conditions 
on which local industries will come too much to rely. But 
it will ensure adequate facilities at a reasonable cost for 
fixity of exchange, for cheap communications, for the realisa- 
tion of debts, and for the punishment of commercial im- 
morality. The efficient organisation of Communications, Cur- 
rency and Justice are essential to industrial progress and this 
organisation must be homogeneous. There would at the same 
time be no need to disturb the existing S3^stem under which 
the major Native States have direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of India through Agents to the Governor-General. To the 
central authority, then, might be reserved control of Defence 
and Foreign Relations, of Posts and Telegraphs, of Railways, 
Customs, Currency and the collection and dissemination of 
commercial and criminal intelligence. Uniformity of legal 
principles and procedure might, as now, be ensured by the 
Penal and Procedure Codes and by the ultimate control of 
the Privy Council. If these principles are accepted, a case 
may be made out for some form of reorganisation which 
admits the co-existence of Independent Presidencies, each ad- 
ministered by a Governor in Council, and a central Govern- 
ment of India consisting of the Governor-General and his 
Council ; the former responsible for their local administrative 
policies and subject in this respect onty to the general.. con- 
trol of the central authority ; and the latter responsible, 
under the general control of the British Government, . for 
Foreign Relations, Defence, Commerce and Communications. 
It is suggested that the simplest form which this organisation 
would take would be that of a Federal Government, - 
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It is impossible for obvious reasons to work out in de- 
tail the precise system of Federal administration best calcu- 
lated to cope with the difficulties to which India is at pre- 
sent exposed. The limits of a single paper do not admit 
such a course. At the same time there are some considera- 
tions which repay scrutiny. In the first place, what would 
be the financial relations between the Federal authority and 
the Presidencies, and between India and England ? It is 
reasonable to suppose that the Presidencies should contri- 
bute to the Federal exchequer on a scale proportionate to 
their resources and to the benefits obtained from military and 
naval protection, communications, etc. It is however reason- 
able also to conclude that so long as these contributions 
were regularly remitted the Federal authority woud be satis- 
fied and would not be called upon to exercise detailed 
financial control. Such control need only be exercised on 
proof that it was rendered necessary by financial stringency 
or by reckless expenditure on the part of any of the Presi- 
dencies. In general, the Federal Government would be satis- 
fied with supervision over the local budgets. Audit would 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Presidency Government, 
possessing only a right of reference to the Federal authority 
on departures from general principle such as encroachments on 
reserve or abnormal variations from budget estimate. The 
finance of the Federal government would be subject to simi- 
lar control from Home. Taxation would naturally vary in 
each Presidency with variations in the resources of inhabit- 
ants. At the same time a certain degree of uniformity 
would be essential, and this leads to the second point for 
eonsiderations. Broad questions of policy would necessarily 
arise which demanded more or less uniform solution through- 
out India, although not requiring detailed supervision by 
the central government. In their administration of the land- 
revenue, of education, etc., the Presidencies would seek to 
be in close touch with each other, partly that all might 
profit .by the experiences of each, partly that abnormal 
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variations between neighbouring Presidencies might be avoid- 
ed. To deal with such questions a standing committee 
would be necessary, consisting of representatives of each 
Presidency, References to the Committee would only be 
made on broad subjects of general interest and the pro- 
ceedings would be subject to report to and, in the absence 
of unanimity, tp confirmation by the Government. 

A third difficulty which arises is one which has pro- 
bably suggested itself already to the reader — that of selections 
for the Services. Now on this question also a liberal inter- 
pretation of the duties and responsibilities of the Presidency 
Governments should be feasible, and there is no reason to 
imagine that the trust would be betrayed. It is suggested 
that selections for the non-military Services should be made 
entirely at the discretion of the authorites concerned, Feder- 
al or Presidency. On the general principle that each would 
be responsible for the administration of the departments al- 
ready indicated, it is a logical conclusion that each would 
know what type of officer would be required to carry out 
the particular duties imposed and at what rate he should 
be paid. The rates of time scales in the various Presiden- 
cies would doubtless form a suitable subject for discussion 
in inter-Presidency Committees, as serious variations might 
cause inconvenience or discontent. But with this pro- 
viso it would not be unreasonable to allow each author- 
ity to appoint its own officers from within its jurisdiction, 
or by application to the Secretary of State, according to the 
necessities of the service. An objection which might be 
urged to this devolution of power is that it might lead to 
fluctuations in the number of appointments offered in the 
United Kingdom, and consequently to fluctuations in the 
standard of efficiency of recruits. But, taken over the whole 
of India, serious fluctuations would probably be rare and 
the general demand for officers from Home would probably 
be more or less steady. It would certainly tend to this re- 
sult as time passed and experience was gained. One result 
would probably be a concentration of effort on the best me- 
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thods of educating Indians with a view to turn out more 
efficient candidates for the public services. Education would 
be directed not so much towards the inculcation of a general 
standard of culture as towards the production of particu- 
lar types of Indian best suited to the particular requirements 
of the 'Presidency and best fitted to assist in its administra- 
tion. Ill this connection it may be mentioned that Bright 
hoped to see more extended employment of ’Indians in the 
Government services, and there is little doubt that he had 
this result in mind when formulating his scheme— ‘‘I am 
very anxious/^ he said in the speech on the Bill which in- 
troduced the competitive system for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service, to see a very much wider employment of the 
most intelligent and able men amongst the native popula- 
tion,,,-.. The Right Hon’ble Member for Edinburgh (Macaulay), 
in proposing the Indian Bill of 1833, dwelt on one of its 
clauses, which provided that neither colour, nor caste, nor 
religion, nor place of birth should be a bar to the employ- 
ment of persons b}^ the Government; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, from that time to this (June 1853), no person in India 
has been so employed who might not have been equally em- 
ployed before that clause was enacted.'’ We have travelled a 
long way since 1853. Indians have been admitted in larger 
numbers, to a share not merely in the Legislative Councils 
but also in the various services. It may at once be conceded 
that; if non-official majorities are to be retained in provin- 
cial legislatures under the Presidency scheme, some measure 
would be necessary to ensure that vested interests did not 
obtain a preponderating voice in local legislation. The exist- 
ing safeguards, the supervision of the central Government 
and the right of veto possessed by the Home Government, 
would presumably be retained. The system of Executive 
Councils to which Indians are admitted has been extended 
to provinces other than Presidencies and there is no reason- 
able doubt of its success, It might equally well be adopted 
for the prospective Presidencies also. 

It may perhaps be urged, ^ in objection to the scheme, 
that the devolution of powers and responsibilities has been 
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suggested on too generous a scale ; that each Presidency would 
at once set off on its own particular programme of reform 
without sufficient forethought or calculation of the results ; 
and that the existing system provides adequate consideration 
of each step and insures against mistakes. There is however 
the danger that consideration may be — is being — carried too 
far and that the fear of mistakes induces excess of caution 
and those counsels of expediency which, as already stated, 
undermine the strict observance of general principles. Are 
not general principles after all founded on the experience 
gained from mistakes and although mistakes cannot be de- 
liberately courted, is it not wiser to admit the possibility 
of error as a reasonable price to pay for ultimate success ? 
Tiie existing anxiety to avoid mistakes is no doubt large- 
ly due to Radical attacks in Parliament and to inquiries 
instituted in consequence. Were the responsibility for local 
administration completel^r decentralised these criticisms would 
have no more locus standi in Parliament than criticisms ot 
the acts of the self-governing colonies at present have. They 
would be diverted, as equity surely demands, to arenas in 
which full local knowledge would guarantee either prompt 
redress or vindication, the Legislative Councils of the Presi- 
dency or Federal Governments. But the fear of mistakes is 
also due to the necesssity which has planted an alien power 
in Indian soil. Rulers and ruled have yet to “ find '* each 
other more completely than at present, for it is incumbent 
on the administrators to court the loyalty and adherence of 
the masses without losing their own sense of perspective, 
their pursuit of the practical and the efficient. These are 
the ideals which the Presidency scheme attempts to realise. 
It seeks to bring rulers and ruled into closer touch, to em- 
phasise their inter-dependence. From this relationship will 
grow, it is hoped, a closer fellowship, a greater community 
of interestSv than that now obtained. Under the present sys- 
tem the Indian can see above him only the vague shadow 
of a dominant power whose objects he vainly strives to 
realise. Bring that power a stage or two closer to him by 
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eliminating intermediate authorities, and he will be face to 
face with the fact that a foreign government can be both 
kindly and practical, both efficient and sympathetic. 

It is not within the scope of the present paper to indi- 
cate more than the outlines of the scheme. It is impossible 
to suggest the actual lines on which the Presidencies may 
be constituted. If it were decided to adopt the scheme with 
as little alteration as possible to existing boundaries the fol- 
lowing reorganisation might be suggested. To unite the Pun- 
■ jab with the North-West Frontier Provinces, and Baluchistan, 
Assam with Bengal, Bihar with the United Provinces, Chota 
* Nagpur and Orissa with the Central Provinces, Coorg with 
Madras and the Andamans and Nicobars with Burma. Ihis 
would give seven distinct Presidencies with the following 
areas and populations; — 


Existing Provinces 

or areas 

Bombay Presidency 
Bombay States 

Area in 

square 

miles 

... 123,059 

... 63,864 

Population 
followifig the 
1911 Census^ 

... 19,672,643 

... 7,4??, 675 

Total 

... 186,933 

... 27,084,317 

Madras 

Madras States 

Coorg 

... 142,330 

... 10,549 

1,583 

... 41,405,404 

4,811,841 

174,976 

Total 

... 154,461 

... 46,392,331 

Bengal 

Bengal States 

Assam 

Manipur 

... 78,699 

5,393 

... 53.o?5 

8,456 

■ 45,483.077 

823,565 
... 6,713,635 

346,333 

.■ Total 

- 145.563 

53.365,499 
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Population 
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Hungary, while only one, the United Provinces, would 
possess a population in excess of that of Germany. If 
seven presidencies \yere adjudged too many, the number 
could be reduced to six but existing boundaries would be 
more seriously disturbed. Retaining the Madras Presidency 
with Coorg' 'incorporated, and- the union of Burma with 
the Andamans and Nicobars, the remaining four Presiden- 
cies might be constituted as follows: — 


Existing Provinces Area m 

or areas. square 

miles 

Bombay (minus Sind) & States 139,937 
Central Provinces & Berar ... 99,823 
Central Provinces States ... 31,174 

Population 
following the 
1911 Censu ' 

•••23,570,882 
... 13,916,308 
... 2,117,002 

Total ... 

270,934 

... 39,604,192 

Bengal & States Assam ( 

& Manipur j 

Orissa 

Orissa States 

245.563 

23.743 

28,046 

••• 533,65.66^ 

••• 5.231.753 
••• 3.796,563 

Total 

187,352 

... 62,293,815 

Punjab & States, V 

North-West Frontier f 
Province & States Y ••• 

309,886 

0 

00 

00 

00 

Baluchistan & States } 

Sind 

46,986 

A f i 

••• 3,523,435 

Total 

356,872 

••• 32,354,925 

United Province & ) 




Chota Nagpur 
Chota Nagpur States 


J 


154.707 

27,077 

602 


71.767.049 

5,605,362 

148,646 
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It IS useless, however, to speculate on the actual line 
which the reorganisation would most effectively follow. 
Suffice it to say that the scheme would seem to have much 
to commend it, even though the arguments in its favour 
possess at present a purely theoretical value. It is at all 
events not beyond the range of practical politics. And did 
not the famous despatch of the 25th August 1911 to the 
Secretary of State for India, recommending the transfer of 
the headquarters of the Government of India to Delhi, 
draw attention to the possibility of gradually giving the 
provinces a larger measure of self-government, ‘‘until at last 
India would consist of a number of administrations, autonom- 
ous in all provincial affairs, with the Government of India 
above them all, and possessing power to interfere in case 
of mismanagement, but ordinarily restricting their functions 
to matters of Imperial concern’’? The passage is left to bear 
its obvious interpretation and not that recently imposed 
upon it in Parliament. 


To recapitulate, we have arrived at a system which 
recognises a group of Presidencies united under a single 
Federal authority. The Presidencies have absolute powers, 
subject only to the general control of the Central or 
Federal, Government and to mutual consultation on subjects 
such as taxation, excise, official salaries, etc., on which some 
degree of co-ordination is essential. The Federal authority 
is responsible, subject to Home control, for departments in 
which homogeneity is indispensable, Defence, Communica- 
tions, Commerce and delations with Foreign Powers includ- 
ing the major Native States. The Presidency and Federal 
Legislatures would deal with the departments with which 
they are respectively concerned while broad legal principles 
would receive expression in Federal legislation and their 
application would be subject as at present to the general 
control of the Privy Council. The Home Government would 
provide facilities for appointments to the public services but 
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would not restrict the discretion of the Presidency or Federal 
administration to make appointments in India should suit- 
ahle candidates he available in this country. 

The question may now be asked, to what ultimate 
conclusion do these proposals tend? Are they formulated with 
a view to forward the training of Indians in self-govern- 
ment by the introduction of a system under which the 
governed races may hope to acquire a greater share of the 
government? The answer can only be in the negative. The 
only possible criterion of the right to govern is fitness and 
capacity to govern— efficiency in its broadest and highest 
sense. Until the Indian can compete with the Briton on 
absolutely equal terms at his own game— administration, and 
can prove his superior capacity in a fair field with no 
favour, he must be content to retain his position of depen- 
dence. The Presidency scheme merely attempts to facili- 
tate the task of administration and leaves to national 
character and training the decision as to fitness for the 
task. When the Indian has proved his superior capacity as 
an administrator, then and not till then will the necessity 
for British rule have passed away. John Bright himself 
recognised this fundamental fact— there was evidently talk 
in his day also of our leaving India— but his scheme was 
formulated purely from the point of view of efficiency. “I 
accept the possession of India as a fact,” he says. “There 
we are ; we do not know how to leave it, and therefore 
let us see if we do not know how to govern it.” Lord 
Cromer has also dealt with the same question in his “An- 
cient and Modern Imperialism.” The passage represents Brit- 
ish Imperialism so strikingly in its wisest and broadest as- 
pect that the writer may be pardoned for quoting it in 

“Some Englishmen appear to think that our duty (in 
India) lies in the direction of developing self-governing prin- 
ciples all along the line, and that we must accept the con- 
sequences of their development, whatever they may be— even 
I conceive .o .he extent o, paving .he tvly f„'t cot own’ 
Withdrawal from cotintry. I do not say that any English 
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men would regard this final conelusion with pleasure, but 
possibly some would be inclined to accord complacent ac- 
quiescence to what they would consider the inevitable. 
Within reasonable limits, I accept the interpretation of our 
duty, I do not conceal from myself that the consequences 
may be serious, in so far that they may materially increase 
the difficulty of governing the country; but I altogether 
reject the extreme consequence of possible withdrawaL I deny 
that such an ultimate result is inevitable — at all events 
within any period of which we need at present take account 
— unless we ourselves weakly ac/;[uiesce In the inevitability. 
Let us approach the subject with the ‘animus manendi^ strong 
within us. It will be well for England, better for India, 
and best of all for the cause of progressive civilization in 
general, if it be clearly understood from the outset that, 
however liberal may be the concessions which have now 
been made and, which at any future time may be made, 
we have not the smallest intention of abandoning our Indian 
possessions, and that it is improbable that any such intention 
will be entertained by our posterity. The foundation-stone 
of Indian reform must be the steadfast maintenance of British 
supremacy.” 

In short, it is our duty to give India of our best, for 
whatever her articulate demands may be the unvoiced de- 
mand of her peoples is for sympathetic administration on 
broad and statesmanlike principles and through the most 
practical and efficient organisation that can be devised. By 
all means let self-governing measures be introduced where 
these are practical and encourage identity of interests between 
rulers and ruled. But deliberately to encourage aspirations 
which cannot be realised, as Lord Cromer says, “within any 
period of which we need at present take account,” is need- 
less and cruel, and can onl}’' increase the difficulties of those 
who follow after. Such a policy may discount present trou- 
bles, but the rate of discount is appalling and can only 
lead in the end to broken faith and political bankruptcy. 
Surely it is belter carefully and wisely to review the situa-* 
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tion. The trouble may be due, as the writer has attempt- 
ed to prove, chiefly to defective organisation, and if this is 
so It were surely wisest to admit the defect, and revise the 
systern, confident that as a nation we are still able to retain 
the affections we have won. If we lose faith in our system 
o administration, we have only to remedy the flaws ; how- 
ever radical they may be they cannot be irreparable In 

postponing the remedy we run the far graver risk of losing 
faith in ourselves. ® 


poTB .--.Since the above was wntten and made over to the Editor 

of the Journal there has come to the writer's notice an anonymous 

pamphlet recently published by Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co., mitled 
Indian Administration^r m which a system of Government by Fresi 
dencies s formulated. It need scarcely be explained that the coincidence 
ts purely fortuitous. A comparison of the scheme published in the 
Pamphlet with that now set forth in the Journal will at once show 
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H. E. the Commander-in-Chief introducing the lecturer 
said : — 

‘•Ladies and gentlemen ; it is hardly necessary for me to 
introduce General Braithwaite to you, he is known to most 
of you personally and, I think, to everyone else by reputa- 
tion. All I need perhaps say is that I am sure I express 
the general feeling when I say that you hear with regret that 
this is probably the last lecture he will give here as Com- 
mandant of the Staff College.’' 

THE STUDY OF MILITARY HISTORY. 

We often hear people allude to the science and art of 
war. And, at one time, there used to be a considerable 
amount of discussion as to whether war was a science or 
an art, or whether it was more of a science than an art, 
and vice versa. 

We will not argue the point this afternoon, but accept 
the fact that it is both; and we wiU proceed to ascertain 
what we can learn from a study of the science of war to 
help us to practise the art of war. 
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But first, we need to ask ourselves three questions :— 
What is the meaning of Science ? What is the meaning 
of Art? What is the meaning of War? 

The first two questions are easily answered with the 
aid of any dictionary— 

Science. Knowledge, systematic and formulated know- 
ledge, organised body of the knowledge that has 
been accumulated on a subject. 

Art. Skill, human skill as opposed to nature; thing in 
which skill may be exercised. 

In short, “ Science seeks out laws, establishes and clas- 
sifies facts; Art selects, combines, and produces; ” or 

The art of war is the application of the principles so 
easily grasped in reading of the science of war. 

According to Ruskin, in his suggestively thoughtful essay 
on war, war is not only an art, but “ is the foundation 
of all great arts”, as well as ‘‘the foundation of all the 
high virtues and faculties of men.” We might almost say 
that the science of war is the theory of our profession and 
that the art of war the practice. 

And, as I need hardly remind an audience such as this, 
we are not likely to be able to make ourselves real practi- 
cal soldiers unless we know the theory on which the 
adequate performance of that practical art depends. 

We have still the question to answer — What is war? 
Well let us alter the form of our question, slightly, to 
this: — “What is modern war ?” 

It is not, I need hardly say, any of our small wars — as 
Caldwell calls them — against savages, or against the tribes 
on our frontier. It is not a war such as we lately waged in 
South Africa, a form of war unlikely to recur, in other count- 
ries at any rate. It is well for us who have fought in such 
‘small wars’ to be under no misapprehension on this point, 
and, while getting all the experience we can from such cam- 
paigns and expeditions, not to be led away by false ideas 
on strategy and tactics. 

Undoubtedly,,, there are lessons, and valuable lessons, to 

learnt from all these fixperiences— and not the least use- 
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ful one is the fact^^ being shot at, an experieiice denied 
to the soldiers of most first-class powers with the same fre- 
quency, at any rate, as ourselves. But the modern war for 
which we need to prepare is a far more serious business 
than the conquest of the two Boer republics, or the sub- 
jugation of turbulent tribes. It is a conflict with a Continent- 
al power or powers and, therefore, with a nation in arms. 

The French Revolution swept away the professional 
armies in every continental country — w’e alone, of the powers 
that took part in the struggle with Napoleon, retain our 
professional arm3^ The war lately waged between Russia 
and Japan is modern war; 1870 is modern war. Both were 
wars which required the devotion of the entire population 
of the conquerors to carry it to a successful conclusion. 

There were, viewed in the light of military history, no 
very new or startling developments in the war in the Far 
East. As carried out by Japan, it was modern war such as 
has been preached by the leaders of military thought in 
Europe during recent years. 

But, as every year, science improves the armament- — the 
instruments of war — so, every year, does the art of war re- 
quire to be more deeply studied, and more closely and 
intelligently understood and applied. 

“Modern war is no longer the exclusive affair of the 
court and cabinet. It is an affair of the people, and unless 
the people interest themselves in all that concerns the pre- 
paration and the conduct of war, their security is imperilled, 
and their future mortgaged.^’ 

In Manchuria it was found that “in proportion as the 
incidents of a battle became more complicated, so does 
the Independent action of commanders of units increase - in 
importance^h Harmony in the modern battle is only pos- 
sible when the unity of the objective is correctly appreciated 
and intelligently followed by all”. That is the observation 
of a Russian officer who saw much hard fighting in the 
late war. 

It is no new matter. “ The useful lessons are to be 
found chiefly in 4 he fresh confirmation of old precepts and 
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examples. The same conclusions were come tc 
We also learned, afresh, the same fact in 190 
merely the recognition of the fact that, once corr 
the fight, the commanders of units in the firinj 
the responsible people, and that therefore those 
ers if they are to carry out their role intelliger 
have been trained on sound principles. Where d 
these principles ? these principles which are to g 
practical action in the highest test of the pract 
profession — WAR? 

We can find them and learn them in two w 
1st.— By actual experience. 
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Military Mstory embraces the experience of all men and 
all time. Surely then here is a reliable guide ? We can learn 
the science, and see how it was applied. Next to being able 
to apply the science ourselves, this is surely a heaven-sent 
opportunity? Merely to read ? But there is more than the 
mere mechanical process of reading required. Thought is 
required, and a diligent search for the “why” and the 
wherefore,” a knowledge of strategical and tactical prin- 
ciples, and power to deduce the lessons which are writ 
large” on its pages. 

There is little that is dull in this study of military 
history^ It is, indeed, a most fascinating subject. Every 
schoolboy knows Napoleons advice, “ Read and reread the 
campaigns of the great captains.” And who were the 
captains to whom the great Emperor alluded? 

Certainly not the soldiers of his day, not most of them 
even those of days as near to his as his times are to ours. 

They were the campaigns of Hannibal, and of Caesar ; 
as well of Gustavus Adolphus and Turenne. It was, as 
Henderson reminds us, the ‘Art of Command’ he had in his 
mind when he penned this advice. Strategy and Grand 
Tactics, the art of manoeuvre, generalship. This was what 
Napoleon found useful in the campaigns of the great captains. 

And this is what we can learn from a study of the 
campaigns of the masters of war, sueh as Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Wellington, Lee, Grant, 
Moltke and Oyama. 

‘‘In the practice of our profession, whatever it may be, 
we are either very presumptuous, or very foolish, or both, if 
we do not endeavour to model ourselves, so far as our re- 
spective capacities or limitations permit, upon the examples of 
the great masters of the art or craft we have elected to 
follow.” : 

It is, indeed, by the intelligent appreciation of the means 
used by the great captains of history to win their battles 
that we are able to deduce the prinGiples— those Sign-posts 
to which I have already alluded— which, if correctly applied 
will enable us to achieve success* 
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There are countless lessons we can learn from a study 
of military history. Let us, however, this afternoon, con- 
fine ourselves to a consideration of the subject under the 
followmg four heads* — 

(a) The duties of command, 

(b) Staff duties, 

(c) Regimental duties, 

(d) Our profession generally, 

(a). The Duties of Command . — How are we to learn 
these supremely important duties from military history? 

I daresay many of my audience have seen the report 
of a conference of staff officers, held under the direction of 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff at home in Janu- 
ary of this year ? 

In the discussion on this subject several methods were 
advanced; but we, this afternoon, are concerned with the 
consideration of one only, military history. 

Sir William Robertson, till lately Commandant of the 
Staff College at home, and now Director of Military Train- 
ing, laid great stress on the need for more systematic train- 
ing and instruction in the duties of command. 

How can we learn, and teach, something of this all- 
important branch of military education from military history? 

The Commander s position, activity, personal reconnais- 
sance, delegation of authorit}^, rapidity of forming a plan, 
determination to adhere to it, issue of orders directed by the 
commander himself, are some of the matters which the 
director of military training considers need attention. And 
General Gough, who opened the discussion, grouped train- 
ing for command under three heads : — 

1. Character training ; 

2. Theoretical training without troops ; 

3- Practical training with troops. 

And, if we also adopt these headings, I feel sure that 
all will agree that the study , of military history will greatly 
assist the student in the first two groups. 

The study of military history is truly only a means to 
an end, and ajl . study^ to .he :of walue, must have a practical 
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aim. Well, then, you will say, military history help in re-*- 
gard to eharacter training? Why not ? Surely it can be a 
most valuable aid. 

If we look below the surface, and we really need not 
look very far, we can at any rate find out the causes of 
failure in commanders. And nine times out of ten what are 
those causes? Irresolution, want of determination, lack of 
character, inactivlt}^, ability to determine on a plan perhaps, 
but utter inability to stick to that plan. 

Nearly all the matters General Robertson mentions. 

The following quotation illustrates my point regarding 
the value of military history from the point of view of 
leadership. “Frederick the Great had been a keen student 
of history, there is nothing which trains the high grade of 
intellect and the sturdy character which a good leader 
must possess as birthright, as does the study of the deeds 
of the great captains, for out of these alone can that 
knowledge be gleaned, or that inspiration be caught, which 
constitues the value of the art. The camp and drill ground, 
however essential, teach but the handicraft, not the art, of 
war.’’ 

Well, we are told, on Biblical authority, “ all things are 
written for our learning.” Let us go, then, to military 
history. 

Take any of the campaigns most studied to-day. 

1866. Benedek, sitting still, irresolute, inactive, waiting, 
without a plcin, for the Prussians to envelop him — result, 
Koniggratz. 

1870. First Napoleon III, full of a faltering boldness, 
later filled with a distracted irresolution ; possessing a plan 
(at the commencement) not strategically unsound, but for 
various reasons— impossible to go into now— not capable of 
being put into execution ; finally, when things are in a 
hopeless muddle, handing over the command to a gallant 
soldier, mentally and physically incapable of bearing the bur- 
den. A man who, in the midst of one great battle, busied 
himself with direGting .a battery, and, in another, placed 
himself where he could see practically nothing, and from 
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which situated as it was at the extreme flank of a long 
position— it was difficult to receive or send reports or ins- 
tructions — result, Metz and Sedan. 

1904. A highly educated soldier, brimful of experience 
in war and in peace, in the prime of life, but whose chief 
characteristics as a commander — disclosed by the events of the 
war— that search light of reputations — were, again that fatal 
irresolution, and that inability to adhere to a plan (there 
was no inability to make a plan, Kuropatkin made plans 
but he never adhered to any ! ). 

All this we can see, plainly, in military history in re- 
gard to the characteristics of the Austrian, French and 
Russian commanders, and, therefore, faithfully reproduced in 
subordinate commanders. 

And on the other side, what do we see? Not much 
activity on the part of the conqueror of Koniggratz and 
Sedan— physical activity, I mean— but a superabundance of 
mentality, a real knowledge of the value of delegation of 
authority, grim determination, once having made the plan, 
to adhere to it, etc, etc. ’ 

And what is Oyama s outstanding characteristic, if it is 
not summed up in the one word resolution— that most bril- 
liant quality in a commander ? 

If ever a commander fulfilled Clausewitz’s dictum that 
“first among all causes of victory is the pursuit of a great 
object with energy and determination ”, Oyama is the man. 

Equally faithfully were the commander's iron will and 
determination reflected in the conduct of his subordinate 
leaders and troops. 

If we can read all this in military history— and we can 
-and if we reflect thereon, and if we are not just content 
to note the fact, but if we follow out what resulted from 
the first signs of irresolution, inactivity, change of plan, etc, 
etc., and see the chances that were thereby given— even if 
not always accepted-to the enemy, and see the effect on 
the fighting value of the troops under the command of the 
irresolute general, are all these signs, examples, lessons, going 
to .be thrown aw^y oa us.? . 
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Does it not make us determine that, having made a 
plan, we will stick to it, even though we may think of, 
or be shown, a better? “ The best is the enemy of the 
good is shown us over and over and over again in the 
history of every campaign. 

And is this not going to be a help in the strengthen- 
ing of our character, our resolution, our determinaiton ? 
Shall we not get it burnt into our brain that we must 
make up our mind and, having done so, exercise all our 
will power to prevent ourselves changing ? 

I, for my part, am convinced that a proper study of 
military history is one of the most valuable means of 
character training there is, if only for the reason that the 
pages of military history teem with the awful examples 
of disaster which inevitably befall the man* — the commander 
— who has not trained himself to withstand the insiduous 
temptation of the thousand silent voices counselling caution, 
or prudence, when boldness only is required. 

Into the value of military history as a training in the 
duties of command ‘‘in theoretical training without troops’’ 

1 feel I need not go. It is evident. 

But our study, in this connexion, must not be, in any 
respect, superficial, or we run the danger of doing ourselves 
more harm than good. 

And, especially, must we be on the lookout for the 
effect of the moral qualities, human nature, in war. The 
mere fact that such and such a manoeuvre was successful 
will not help us very much, unless we realize the principle 
that underlies that manoeuvre, and why— in the particular 
case, it was adopted. And especially must we be careful 
in this respect when the victorious general has run great 
risks to achieve his end. 

May I quote Henderson?— 

“1 would lay special stress on the fact, which none can 
gainsay, that human nature, the paramount consideration 
of all questions of either taetics or strategy, remains un- 
altered, and the art of generalship, the art of command, 
whether the forces be large or small, is the art of dealing 
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with human nature. Human nature must be the basis of 
every leader’s calculations. To maintain the moral of his 
own men; to break down the moral of his enemy’ — there 
are the great objects which, if he be ambitious of success, 
he must always keep in view.” 

“It is this aspect of war, then, that those who aspire to 
become great generals should study. This aspect remains 
unchanged, and no where can it be studied With more profit 
than in the campaigns of those great captains who owe 
their greatness to the one fact, that it was the mainspring 
of all their actions”. 

Or, as Bernhardi puts It, — “Tacticians with cut and 
dried methods are not much use under modern conditions. 
We want leaders equal to emergencies and to the un- 
foreseen 

(5.) -^ STAFF DUTIES. 

It is sometimes not altogether realised what a great deal 
we can learn in regard to staff duties from the study of 
military history. We are a little inclined at times to consider 
that we can learn our staff duties from our Manuals, our 
Field Service Regulations, and so on. And so we can. We 
can learn them; but we want to more than just learn off 
actual data and actual principles. We want to get the 
matter properly focussed in our minds, and, therefore, we 
want examples of why such and such a regulation is framed, 
and why importance is laid on such and such a regulation. 
And, therefore, we turn to military history. Accordingly 
we will, this afternoon, take a battle and just consider it 
from this point of view. Let us take the battle of Telissu. 

On what point in staff duties is almost more emphasis 
laid in our Field Service Regulations than on any other? 
Is it not the writing of Operation Orders ? And are we not 
told, almost ad nauseam, of the importance of the writing 
of Operation Orders — the importance of clearness of expres- 
sion, the importance of there being nothing ambiguous in 
the wording of dur orders, the importance of the manner in 
^^hich tte commanders intention is expressed, the importance 
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of full consideration being given to the amount of inform- 
ation given or the amount of information withheld? And 
are we not sometimes disposed, in our own minds at any 
ratCj to look upon Operation Orders as rather a bugbear? 
And I am sure some of us-are we not ? — are a little in- 
clined to look upon it as a rather theoretiGai matter? 

is it so supremely important? — ^Because it 
affects everybody in the force, down to company com- 
manders. That is really the long and short of It. Just let 
us consider for a minute this battle of Telissu and let us 
tracCy from the Russian side, the importance of this great 
matter of staff duties, the Operation Order, on the course 
of the battle. Well there was no Operation Order. Perhaps 
you will say ‘‘Then how does your argument apply ?’^ Well, 
it applies in this way — though thei'e was no Ope-ation Order, 
there were various orders. When I say there was no Opera- 
tion Order, I mean it has never come to light; Stackelberg 
says there was one! but that it was lost. At any rate, all 
that subordinate commanders received were separate orders. 
One authority calls them notes relating to their individual 
tasks, nothing about what other commanders were to do, 
or what was the intention of the supreme command reach- 
ed them. 

“ To suspend the erection of the Tower of Babel it was 
only necessary to produce a confusion of tongues, and to 
reduce an army to chaos it is quite enough to allow the 
operation orders to vanish. Ignorant of these orders, each 
leader worked in the dark, out of touch and out of 
harmony with his neighbours.’^ 

We must not therefore be astonished if the battle of 
Telissu on the Russian side is one long string of blun- 
'ders/’:;v^^ 

And so the first principle was violated, General Gem- 
gros was told to arrange with General Glasko — that is to 
say, Stakelberg shifted from himself the responsibility which 
rightly belonged to him and laid it on the shoulders of the 
subordinate. There is another germ of defeat planted andy 
as so often happens, when Gerngrbs got this order to tell 
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him to make arrangements, he did make what .he thought 
were suitable arrangements and then referred back again to 
Stackelberg and although he did not actually ask Stackelberg 
to let him know if he (Stackleberg) considered his arrange- 
ments were suitable, he waited to get this assurance from 
Stackelberg. Stackelberg, on the other hand, thought no 
answer was necessary and that the arrangement was made, 
and, therefore, took no further action. And the attack which 
was to have come off at about 3 a. m. did not start until 
about seven o’clock and then only in a half-hearted manner. 
Though I have no time to do it now and here, this after- 
noon, you can trace down, right through the battle, per- 
fectly clearly, perfectly definitely, that the loss of this battle 
was largely due to this one mistake. Had an Operation 
Order been written by the responsible man, laying down the 
plan, giving the commander’s intention, and the information, 
and the orders to the troops, even if the Operation Order 
itself was not very good, at any rate there •would have been 
something offered for the subordinates to go on. As it 
•was, there was nothing. Consequent on this, there was hesi- 
tation, there was irresolution, there was no determination to 
win, and therefore the battle was lost. War is not an im- 
provization. Only those who have learnt the science of war 
can hope to be able to practice the art of war. 

“ Orders can only be given, and can only be executed 
by those who in peace, have learnt to give them and 
learnt to execute them”. 

In this battle of Telissu there was no moral and mater- 
ial connexion between superior and subordinate, and a 
French writer of repute assures us that the moral, the best 
of all forms of connexion, is the product of orders and doc- 
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French writer labels those instructions as having 

‘‘ no parallel in history ” — which Stackelberg and his Staff got 
from Kuropatkin in regard to the whole operation of which 
the battle of Telissu was one of the outcomes. These in- 
structions ran as follows: — 

“ The mission of Your Excellency's troops is to draw 
upon itself, by an offensive movement towards Port Arthur, 
the greatest possible force of the enemy, and to weaken 
the enemy’s forces operating on the Kuan-tuug Peninsula” 

“ To obtain this result your movement against the en- 
emy’s northern screen should be carried out with rapidity 
and decision, so as to crush their advanced detachments 
at once if those prove to be weak. No decisive action is 
to be undertaken against superior forces, and you must 
be careful not to employ the whole of your reserves in 
an engagement so long as the situation is not cleared up.” 

“The final objective of your southern movement in the 
capture of Chin-Chou, and in the sequel an offensive in 
the direction of Port Arthur.” 

Here is an exercise in staff duties culled from military 
history. Placing oneself in Stackelberg’s place let us ask 
ourselves if, after these instructions, we could, probably, have 
done better than did Stackelberg; and why? Is it not be- 
cause in the instructions of Kuropatkin we can see, plain-, 
ly, that he himself did not know Vvhat he wanted? For 
we must remember that, in reading military histor}^ if we 
want to get the real lessons from that study, we invariab- 
ly have to divest ourselves of after knowledge, and try to 
place ourselves, not only in the environment of the man 
into whose operations we are examining, but also into the 
atmosphere (that is, the “fog”) of war. Then we may be 
able to get for ourselves some real value from the point 
of view of military history teaching us Staff Duties lessons* 

And, before we leave this battle, I would ask you to 
turn to the victorious side and to consider for a moment 
Oku’s orders. You will find there, too, ambiguity. But you 
will not find ambiguity about one thing, and that is the 
intention of the commander; and, therefore, although the 
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orders may not have been good, and were liable to a good 
deal of misconception, the subordinate commanders knew, 
at any rate, what was the intention of the supreme com- 
mand and, therefore, (because the Japanese were, theoreti- 
cally, soundly trained), they were able to redeem the faults 
in staff duties disclosed in the order, by their own initia- 
tlve—that is to say, by their training in staff duties ; and 
therefore, they were victorious. Here there was that moral 
connexion between commander and subordinate which, on 
the Russian side was so conspicuous by its absence. 

Another point we could learn in staff duties from mili- 
tary history — ^and learn it very well from a study of the 
Manchurian campaign— is that first principle of staff duties 
is never to break up organisations. We find that the Rus- 
sians were continually breaking up their organised units. 
We notice, on the other hand, that the Japanese, if they did 
break up a definite organised unit, invariably brought it to- 
gether again as soon as possible. And you can find all the 
evil effects of the one violation of this principle, and all 
the good effects of striking to this principle on the other 
part, and nowhere will you see this more clearly shown 
than in a perusal of one of the latest books published at 
home — General Altham’s “Principles of War” and, as it is 
so clearly set forth there, I do not propose to say any- 
thing more about it, except to give one illustration in a 
question of organisation, which we shall all remember. In 
South Africa we raised many irregular corps. Enlistment 
for these corps was for varying periods 3 months in some 
cases, 6 months in others, &c. &c. Not till quite towards 
the end of the campaign were these enlistments made “ for 
the duration of the war.” 

The trouble and confusion caused by the different terms 
of enlistment can be imagined, and will certainly not be 
forgotten by anyone who had any work in connexion there- 
with. 

If, however, we had remembered our military history 
we should have recalled to mind the difficulties — precisely 
similar— which beset both the Federal and Confederates in 
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the American Civil War in regard to this very question of 
varying terms of enlistment, and so should we have been 
able to avoid similar complications 40 j^ears later in South 
Africa. , 

Broadly speaking, in regard to staff duties and military 
histor}^ 1 would say that we can learn the best lessons from 
military history in regard to staff duties by reading not only 
about the mistakes that arise from faulty performance of 
staff duties and from the effect of good staff duties, but by 
studying the battles which have taken place and finding out 
the mistakes in staff duties there — by clearly understanding 
how Generals have prepared for the battle by good staff 
work in the days or weeks or months proceeding the battle- 
The methodical organization of the battle by the Japanese 
is a noteworthy feature of every action in Manchuria. 
And, indeed, in this connection, if we go back to the Napo- 
leonic battles, we can see how Napoleon prepared for the 
Uim campaign and the Jena campaign, and we can also 
get a most excellent example of it during the period before 
the battle of Austerlitz— that greatest of all the battles 
fought by, perhaps, the greatest of all captains. There we 
see very clearly laid down that one of the principal causes 
of his being able to fight a battle at Austerlitz in the way 
he did, hinged on Staff Duties—hinged, that is to say, on 
his having prepared an alternative line of communications 
(orj if you like it better, line of retreat). This we can see 
very clearly in any account of the battle. In fact, from 
this battle of Austerlitz, and from the events which preceded 
it, we can almost get lessons in every principle of Strategy, 
of Tactics, and of Staff Duties. 

IE however I have, in this lecture, alluded but little to 
Napoleon and to Wellington— those giants of war — it is 
because they were geniuses and I am inclined to think 
that we are apt too often to look for genius — which is 
hard to follow— instead of being content with what we can 
readily find — and which will be of more practical help to 
us — viz, ordinary talent developed by study and practice. 

And may I remind you, before I close this very brief 
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view of Staff duties and military history, that our own Field 
Service Regulations— which, as Field Service Regulations, are 
second to none in the armies of any nation— are practically 
based on military history* Here we have the book of staff 
duties par excellence, and the principles laid down therein 
are all based on definite examples from military history. 
Only, as I have said before, in this lecture, military 
history— war — requires to be studied earnestly and with met- 
hod, and not merely read; and if we want to find therein 
the useful lessons we must look below the surface, we must 
diligently seek for the causes of success and we must reject 
anything unsystematic. If we do this, we shall find much to 
learn and we shall not forget it. And, after all, that is the 
great fact — not merely to learn, but to store up the principles 
in our brain, to have them there always, so that when our 
itme comes to use them, we shall instinctively do the right 
thing, because our brain has stored up the right principles* 
And as I started this portion of my lecture by alluding 
to operation orders, I will conclude it by quoting Von 
Moltke on the subject of orders.— ‘ Change in an order, 
after issue, is sometimes unavoidable but always an evil 
And now I want to offer a few observations on the 
tudy of military history from the point of view of the 
regimental officer. 

In this connexion I want, if I can, to interest, in the 
study of military history, the younger portion of my soldier 
audience. I feel that the study of military history needs no 
booming by me to the senior ranks of the army; but I am 
sure that most of my audience, whether senior or junior, 
will agree with me that the sooner after one joins the army 
one starts to read— or, rather, I should say, to study- 
military history the better for all of us, and, therefore, I 
would ask the younger members of my audience to put out 
of their heads, once and for all, the thought— if such a 
thought exists that military history is a dry subject, and 
one that only needs, to be mastered at a time when one 
go up _ for examination, or at a time when certain 
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periods of that study are set as a subject of examination. 
That is an entirely erroneous idea to get hold of. 

Military history is one of the most fascinating subjects 
one could possibly find. Where do we find such thrilling 
adventures, for instance— which have the merit of being true 
—as in the autobiographies of famous soldiers ? Where can 
we find deeds that stir our blood more than in the records, 
regimental and personal, of byegone days? Where shall we 
find a more fascinating book than, say, the autobiography 
of Sir Harry Smith? I mention that particular book as I 
have always looked upon it as the book which first started 
me off on the track of military history. And I am quite 
sure that neither Conan Doyle nor Rudyard Kipling, nor 
any other writer of fiction, can equal the breathless adven- 
tures disclosed in the reminiscences of the valiant De Marbot 
— ^though, perhaps, I hardly ought to class that writer as a 
serious penman of militar}^ history. And I could multiply 
examples. 

And where can we find a more delightfully written 
book than Colonel Henderson’s “ Stonewall Jackson ” ? I 
only mention these few to try and bring the point to 
notice that military history is not a dull subject, and once 
you have become fascinated by the subject, you will go on 
to the more serious, and more intricate reading which will 
give you equal pleasure as the books I have mentioned. 

When I was thinking over the point of military history 
and the regimental officer, it struck me —I don’t suppose 
for a moment that the idea is an original one, but it 
hadn’t struck me before and, therefore, perhaps, it has not 
struck some of the regimental officers who may be in my 
audience— that there could hardly be a better start on mili- 
tary history for a young regimental officer than to take 
the battle honours borne on the colours of the regiment to 
which he has the honour to belong and, to determine that 
there shall be nothing in the history of the battles in which 
his regiment has taken part of which he will not make 
himself thoroughly cognisant 
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By adopting such a procedure he will at one and the 
•same lime be studying the past history of that corps which, 
for him, stands for all that is glorious in the way of tradi- 
tion and example, and he will also, I venture to think, be 
laying the foundation of what will be of incalculable 
benefit to him in his future career as a soldier, namely, the 
foundation of the study of the science of war, that is, of 
the profession to which he has the honour to belong. 

A very natural question would be : — Where can I find 
a book that will give me an authentic history of my regi- 
ment’s past history and deeds? 

Some regiments, I know, have their own regimental 
records, some of which are full, and many of which are not 
complete. But there is appearing at the present moment, it 
has now reached its yth volume a military work called 
“The History of the British Army” by Mr. John Fortescue, 
the King’s Librarian. And I venture to say there is no 
book, that has appeared of recent years which is more 
worthy of study by the officers of the army, for whom it 
is written. And in the volumes of that book can be found 
the deeds of every regiment in the British Army, and In 
sufficient detail to give one a clear idea of the exploits of 
the various units, and all written in such a manner as to 
stimulate us to look further afield in case we want more 
detailed accounts of any particular action in which our 
interest may have been stimulated. 

For instance, take a battle in which the leading of re- 
gimental officers has been especially conspicuous. You will, 
perhaps, say, “ in what battle in our history, has not this 
been the case? and I will agree with you. But, perhaps, 
in some cases it has been more conspicuous than in others. 
Take, for instance, Albuera. How can any officer of any re- 
giment whose forefathers fought at Albuera, and who has 
the honour to see Albuera emblazoned on his regimental 
colours, read unmoved Napier’s account of the final charge 
at Albuera? and, having read it, how can he fail to go 

further, and not only read, but study, how this astonishing 
victory was won?, 
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In fact, to prove my point— if it needs proof — of the 
interest that, I feel sure, must be excited in any keen young 
soldier when reading of the exploits of his regiment, I ven- 
ture to read to you the final sentences of Napier’s immortal 
account of this battle. It will, I think you will agree, dispel 
any idea of dryness or want of interest. 

line, issuing from the midst of the 
smoke and rapidly separating itself from the confused and 
broken multitude, startled the enemy’s masses, which were 
increasing and pressing onwards as to an assured victory; 
they wavered; hesitated, and then vomiting forth a storm 
of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a 
fearful discharge of grape shot from all their artillery whis- 
tled through the British ranks. Myers was killed, Cole and 
the three Colonels, Ellis, Blakeney and Hawkshawe, fell 
wounded, and the fusilier battalions struck b}’ the iron tem- 
pest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships ; but suddenly 
and sternly recovering, they closed on their terrible enemies, 
and then was seen with what a strength and majesty the 
British soldier fights. In vain did Soult with voice and 
gesture animate his Frenchmen; in vain did the hardiest 
veterans break from the crowded columns and sacrifice their 
lives to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair 
field; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striv- 
ing, fire indiscriminatingly upon friends and foes, while the 
horsemen hovering on the flank threatened to charge the 
f advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing in- 
fantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous 
enthusiasm 'weakened the stability of their order ; their flash- 
ing eyes were bent on the dark columns in front of them^ 
their measured tread shook the ground ; their dreadful volleys 
swept away the head of every formation; their deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of the tumultuous crowd as, slowly and with horrid 
carnage, it was pushed by the incessant vi gour of the attack 
to the furthest edge of the hill; in vain did the French 
reserves mix with the struggling multitude to sustain the 
fight, and their efforts only increased the irremediable con- 
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fusion, and the mighty mass, breaking off like a loosened 
cliff, went headlong down the steep: the rain flowed after 
in streams discoloured with blood, and eighteen hundred 
unwounded men, the remnant of six thousand unconquerable 
British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill.” 

But you may say, reading military history may indeed 
stimulate my interest, it may make me a better soldier pro- 
fessionally, it may develop my interest in the study of mili- 
tary history: and do me good eventualiy. when I get to 
high command ; but how is it going to help me in my 
every-day regimental soldiering? or even in my career as a 
regimental officer in war? 

I will answer that by a quotation from Hamley’s Oper- 
ations of War” (new edition), which runs as follows: — 

‘‘It is not only for the study of grand tactics that a 
knowledge of fundamental principles is essential. Such know- 
ledge also helps in the stud}^, and application, of minor 
tactics. Considered apart from their surroundings, such ques- 
tions as the best methods of defending woods and villages, 
or the relative advantages and disadvantages of the group 
and cordon systems of sentries, are perhaps somewhat dry. 
But when considered in their relation to a plan of battle — 
when in defending the village or wood we remember that 
a prolongation of its defence for an extra half-hour may 
be a determining cause in the success of a decisive movement 
elsewhere, or that a judicious system of outposts may save 
an army from surprise— then even these local questions be- 
come interesting. And the wider our understanding is of the 
relation of such local problems to the whole, the more suc- 
cessful may we expect to be in solving them. 

“ Modern war calls for an intelligent use of initiative 
by subordinates, and it is certain that the subordinate who 
grasps the broad situation most clearly will solve the local 
situation most intelligently”. 

These words were written by my brother commandant 
of the Home Staff College. 

. X, ^ think that seldom have truer words been written than 

is , certain that the subordinate who grasps the 
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broad situation most clearly will solve the local situation 
most intelligently 

We hear over and over again, do we not?, that the re^ 
gimental officer and the man in the ranks saved the situa- 
tion in such and such a battle — by hard fighting it may be, 
by intelligent Initiative it may be, or by various other 
qualities. If the words I have written are true — and I be- 
lieve them to be fundamentally true — Is it not worth our 
while to study, while we are regimental officers, in order to 
understand the principles broadly, so that we may apply them 
intelligently in the local circumstances? 

And here I may remark — and I don’t think I shall be 
misunderstood — -that it always seems to me that this praise 
of the regimental officer at the expense of the commander 
— for this is how It is very often put, especially amongst 
the uninstructed of war correspondents — is, while doing an 
injustice to the commander also, to a certain extent, unduly 
belittling the regimental officer though certainly not intended 
in that light. After all, what are the units of oiir army — 
horse, foot, and dragoons — put in the forefront of the battle 
for but to fight hard, and to fight intelligently ? 

The commander makes his plans and he brings the 
units of his army into certain positions at the commence- 
ment of the battle. Once battle is joined, the issue lies, to 
the great extent, with the subordinate commanders in the 
fighting line. Once battle is joined, human nature has its 
full play and no commander, however eminent, can foresee 
how local incidents may Influence the course of the battle. 
But these local incidents must be dealt with quickly, 
promptly, and on sound principles by those in the locality 
of the incident; and to say that the regimental officer won 
the battle, and thereby redeemed the stupidity (or whatever 
term may be used) of the commander, or of his Staff, is to 
show an utterly false conception of war, and of war’s 
manifold incidents. 

I don’t suppose ever a battle yet — with but one excep- 
tion that I can think of namely that of Austerlitz — has been 
fought exactly as the commander planned it. And even at 
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Austerlitz, I doubt whether Napoleon altogether foresaw the 
enormous strain that would be imposed on the regimental 
units on his right. Rut you don’t hear French historians 
extol the regimental officer at the expense of Napoleon. The 
regimental historian in France realises that the regimental 
units are put in certain positions to fight, to fight, with intel- 
ligence, and in accordance with the principles in which they 
have been trained ; and regimental gallantry and the up- 
holding of regimental honour and esprit de corps he takes, 
as we do, for granted. 

No commander that has ever been born, or that ever 
will be born can possibly control every sphere of activity in 
the fight, in its local incidents ; and he can only influence 
such incidents, when the^?* arise, by reason of the trust repos- 
ed in him by all ranks, which trust will only have been 
gained by the knowledge possessed of all ranks, and the 
trust reposed by all ranks in his character, his characteristics, 
and his personality. In short, in that mental sympathy bet- 
ween leader and led which has ever existed in the ranks of 
that living organism — a victorious army. 

PART IV. 

I have tried, in the short time available, to deal with 
three distinct subjects of study in which it seems to me that 
military history can help us. There are, of course, many 
other aspects in which this study is of use to soldiers. Af- 
ter all, military history is a means to an end, and it is a 
truism to say that all study should have a practical aim; 
therefore, perhaps, I may be allowed to conclude by draw- 
ing attention to some of the means of studying this im- 
portant branch of our professional duties. 

What we really want to study in our reading of mili- 
tary history is what lies underneath the written word ; and 
especially do we %vant to realise what we want to store 
away in our brain for further and future use and what we 
can reject as unnecessary with which to tax our memory. 
For inst^nc;^, we want to remember rather why a gener- 
was in sup^xioi* force ori the battlefield and how he 
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managed to bring his army there in superior force to his 
opponent, than to remember in what number he was 
superior. The old way of teaching military history was by 
question and answer as to facts which had to be commit- 
ted to memory. That has given place to a study of the 
why and the wherefore — that is to say, to reasoned read- 
ing. What does it matter to us how many fewer bayonets 
Napoleon had at Austerlitz than the Allies? AVhat does 
matter to us is the means b}^ which he brought those bay- 
onets on to the field and how he used them so as to be 
in superior force at the decisive crisis of the battle. And 
what, again, does it matter to us in what exact numerical 
inferiority Oyama was to Kuropatkin at the battle of Liao- 
yang? What does benefit us is to realise that, at Liaoy^ang, 
the inferior force attacked a superior force in a chosen posi- 
tion, and beat it, and that, though inferior in numbers, the 
Japanese were really in superior strength — not superior in 
numerical strength, but superior in strength as strength 
counts in war, 

“ Neither does strength depend on extent of territory, 
any more than upon number of population. Take up your 
maps when you go home this evening put the cluster of 
British Isles beside the mass of South Africa ; and then 
consider whether any race of men need care how much 
ground they stand upon. The strength is in the men, and 
in their unity and virtue, not in their standing room.” 

And what, again, does benefit us in regard to this battle 
of Liaoyang is to remember how that siiperior strength 
which the Japanese developed was not only the strength in 
moral that they acquired during the war, but that it was 
the strength acquired in the many years of preparation that 
preceded the war, the strength of superior readiness, the 
strength of superior training, the strength of the better cause, 
the strength of the national understanding of the importance 
of the cause. 

And, while we are considering 1904, and while we are 
finding out from military history and it is a lesson that 
all we Englishmen want to . grasp, and learn, and remem- 
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her what it was that gave the Japanese such a great 
initial advantage and how it was used, let us go back a 
hundred years, and compare how command of the sea was 
used In the Peninsula, and, again, how it was used to 
the best advantage. Let us then compare the two, and 
see if there was much difference, in lesson and in principle, 
beween the use made by Wellington of the command of 
the sea, and the use made by Oyama. Then, I think, we 
shall begin to grasp the use of the reading of military 
history as a means of bettering ourselves in our profession. 
More, I would study how Sir John Moore trained the Light 
Division at Shroncllffe Camp, and see how much difference 
there is in principle between that evolved by him then and 
that practised by us to this day ! 

I think, perhaps, nowadays no lecture on any study 
relating to war can be considered complete without some 
reference to the latest developments brought about by science; 
and though military history does not give us much scope 
to find out much about the actual effect of aeroplanes in 
war, I think it can help us in guiding our ideas in the 
direction in which the use of aeroplanes may be import- 
ant. 

Naturally, when thinking of aeroplanes, we think of in- 
formation, Hitherto we have been dependent on our cavalry, 
and our secret service agents, for information, but it only 
takes a very casual knowledge of military history to divine 
that the important services of information may be largely 
influenced by aircraft. What do we find throughout the pages 
of military history in regard to Information by cavalry? Is 
it not the difficulty in getting that information back quickly 
to the commander who is waiting for it? 

Is it not, therefore, manifest that, in this important parti- 
cular, aircraft used in co-operation with cavalry may be of 
the most incalculable benefit? 

May we not, therefore, deduce that, in the opening 
stages of the campaign, before the opposing forces come into 
contact, aircraft should be allotted to the Independent CavaU 
ry — that is to say, allotted by the Commaiider-iii-Chief to 
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that portion of his force— -the Independent Cavalry — on which 
he relies for information regarding the enemy’s main forces, 
and not detached to subordinate commands. Undoubtedly, 
it would seem that the strategical reconnaissance of armies 
will be considerably amplified by aircraft, for not only will 
information reach the Commander* in-Chief more quickly, 
but, on account of the great breadth in deployment of 
modern armies, aircraft will not only supplement the work 
with cavalry as carriers, of the information received, but will 
also be able to aid the cavalry by indicating to its com- 
mander the best line of advance. 

There is another reason, too, for which it seems to me 
it would be preferable for the Commander-In-Chief at the 
outset to keep aircraft in his own hands, rather than detach 
it to subordinate commands, and that for the same reason 
as the Independent Cavalry is massed — that is, to break 
through the enemy’s protective aircraft troops. In fact, con- 
centration of superior force will be as necessary in the air 
as on the ground. 

Later on in the battle, or when the opposing forces 
are in close contact, reconnaissances by aircraft become 
tactical rather than strategical, and then it would seem — 
though I admit we have very little to go on — that the wisest 
plan would be for the Commander-in-Chief to detach aircraft 
to the headquarters of armies and divisions, for in this case 
the value of these tactical air reconnaissances will be gaged 
by the celerity with which information reaches the troops 
who have to act upon that information. And, therefore, I 
think that, until we have reliable Information as to the use 
of aircraft in actual war, we can from military history 
deduce some of the principles which should guide its conduct. 

And, finally, never let us forget the influence of human 
nature and its influence on the course of a battle and all 
the events leading up to a battle, I agree that it takes a 
Napoleon to win an Austerlitz. But that should not stop 
us from studying the principles on which Napoleon acted 
in his gaining of this most brilliant of all victories. 
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And as study of human nature^ or rather of the way 
to make use of human nature as an aid to the winning of 
battles, there is no more profound study. 

And so, in conclusion, may I make a few remarks on 
one aspect of this human nature? In the first portion of 
my lecture I alluded to the necessity of getting the right 
principles so ingrained into our system, so stamped on our 
brains, that we instinctively do the right thing. My old 
teacher in the art and science of war— the late Colonel 
Henderson (and there never has been a better) — used to lay 
the greatest stress on the necessity for the development of 
instinct. And in the conference to which I have already 
alluded Field Marshal Sir John French says — -“Instinct is re- 
ally tlie one quality necessary in a commander. When we 
are surrounded by ever3^ worr^q by all the disturbing influ- 
ences which, as everybody knows, are always present when 
fighting is going on, this knowledge is absolutely useless to 
us unless it is Instinctive and comes to us practically like 
writing the letters of our own names, which we do without 
stopping to think ’k 

Certainly, then, we shall all be in agreement that this 
question of “ instinctively doing the right” is most import- 
ant; and a study of military history will show us that this 
quickness of brain, this — so to speak — instinctive knowledge# 
is always present in the lightning strokes of great com- 
manders, such as the stroke b}" which Wellington at vSala- 
manca defeated forty thousand Frenchmen in forty minutes. 
And Wellington, as we know, gave up some hours daily to 
the study of his profession and his brain was thoroughly well 
trained. In fact, he could rel}?- on himselt when his time 
came for great responsibilities to instinctively do the right 
thing. And so it %vas with Napoleon. 

There is a great deal written on this question of instinct 
just at present and, to paraphrase Emerson in his remarks 
about intellect and character, I think we mavr fairly say 
that, between instinct and reason there has been a blood feud 
ever since the days of Adam (or should we say Eve, as 
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Nelson, according to recent French writers, was guided 
by instiiict, not by reason ; yet Nelson was a great student. 
And there are French authors who tell u$ that all men 
are guided b}^ instinct before they reach the age of reason.” 
Perhaps it is true then, as I read somewhere, that the corol- 
lary of this is that, as reason is the less trustworthy guide 
of the two, few men ever reach the age of reason ! Cert- 
ainly pure reason is difficult to find and, 'when found, is 
not— as I suppose it ought to be — always convincing. And 
that instinct which has hitherto been ‘‘carelessly tossed to 
women and animals ” and defined as “ something sub-consci- 
ous,” may be a juster and safer guide than reason in this 
workaday world, or at an}^ rate that instinct comes first 
and reason follows after to justif}?^ instinct ? 

This is not the place, and there is not the time, to 
examine into what this instinct really is that is such a 
powerful factor in the actions of men — and of women. And 
it may be that, in saying that we want to train ourselves 
instinctively to do the right thing at the right time, we 
are to a certain extent, using the wmi'd “instinctively” in 
a different sense to what a dictionary would give us as the 
definition of instinct. 

Let us leave it at that ; but let us note the fact — the 
undoubted fact— that we want, aided by study, by practice, 
and by confidence in ourselves to be able so to store up 
our knowledge in our brains that, at the right time, with 
a quickness and a certainty that at any rate match instinct, 
we shall find ourselves able to produce, what we call 
instinctively, a manoeuvre appropriate for dealing with the 
situation as it is presented to us. 

Whether instinct properly so-called can be trained, or 
improved, or developed by confidence is a point on which 
there are sure to be many diversities of opinion. But there 
can be no difference of opinion regarding the extreme im- 
portance of study as a means of enabling us instinctively to 
do the right thing, when faced with a situation which 
demands prompt action. And in the pages of miiitar}^ 
history we shall find countless examples of great commanders 
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other than Napoleon, Wellington and Nelson, who have 
been guided by this influence on the path to victory. 

Remarks of the Ghief of the General Staff at the Con- 
clusion of General Braithwaite’s Lecture. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

I feel that it is somewhat presumptuous for me to offer 
any remarks, after hearing a lecture of the calibre of that 
to which we have just list ened, but I am tempted to give 
you a personal experience by way of furnishing a backing 
to one or two of the lecturer’s points. 

Some five years ago I was one of a party of three, de- 
puted by the Canadian Government to visit Gett3^sburg, to 
enquire into the manner in which the U. S, Government 
were preserving that memorable battlefield, as a memorial of 
one of the greatest combats in the history of their country. 

We were escorted to the field by three Commissioners 
for the battlefield appointed by the American Government. 
They took us first to the North-Western portion of the field 
where the first day’s battle began. There we were invited 
to ascend an iron tower which had been erected in order 
to give a birdVe3^e view of the ground. I somewhat 
demurred, saying that I should prefer first of all to go to 
a point not far off, where the road, by which the confeder- 
ate forces approached the battlefield, first reached the high 
ground. 

The senior commissioner asked why I wished to do this, 
as a magnificent view of the whole field was obtainable 
from the top of the tower. 

I said that I wanted to see the ground as Generals 
Hill and Lee saw it on their arrival, and to picture, so far 
as I could, the scene in front of them when they there 
came into contact with the opposing forces* 

One of the commissioners who had been with the con- 
federate Army throughout the war, and had ended up as 
Brigadier General of Cavalry, at once said he would go with 
me. As we walked along together he said have been 
here several years, but you are the first man who has wanted 
to view the field first from this point He added (and this 
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is the point I want to mak^ you). *‘ It is really the only 
way in which you can understand General Lee’s action”. 

I mention this because it was a remark made by an officer 
who though not actually present at this battle had been with 
Lee’s force before and after, and whose business it was to 
know all about the battle. This Is an example of what 
General Braithwalte referred to when he spoke of the need 
for placing yourself in the environment of the commander 
in his atmosphere so to speak, if you wish to understand 
the reasons for his action. 

I may mention another incident which occurred on the 
same ocGasion, which confirms another thing which the lec- 
turer said this afternoon. In talking the battle over with my 
Confederate friend, I remarked that what struck me most 
about the battle was the disjointed way in which Lee’s at- 
tacks were carried out. To such an extent was this the case 
on the second and third days that frequently Federal troops, 
who had just been successful in beating off one attack, were 
able to reinforce their comrades in another part of the 
field, who were engaged in meeting another attack, which 
should have been simultaneous with that which they, 
the reinforcing troops, had just succeeded in beating off. I 
asked the confederate general the reason for this. He replied 
had bad staff officers. The best had by that time 
all been killed off, and practically all of the staff at that 
time were untrained in their work. General Lee’s arrange- 
ments were sound and he intended his attacks to De simul- 
taneous, but our staff officers were incapable of seeing liis 
plans carried out”. This I think Is another example from 
military history of the result of bad staff work. A farther 
example may be given from the same battle, to illustrate the 
importance of operation orders shewing clearly the intention 
of the general. When Lee came up in the afternoon, 
General Ewell had just succeeded in driving part of the 
Union Army back on Gettysburg itself, Lee sent an order 
to follow up the attack and capture Cemetery Hill, if possi-- 
ble. General Ewell considered this order left him at liberty, 
to use his discretion. He thought its capture not possible^ 
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and did not attempt it. There is a considerable chance 
that had he done so Gemetery Hill would imve irtcn gained, 
and the whole result of the battle changed. Thus, if you 
look back, you will see how the whoh is.sue of the battle 
possibly hung upon the misunderstanding of two small 
words. 

General Braithwaite has quite rightly invited 3^()ur at- 
tention to military history mainly tis it concerns the great 
masters of war. Tliese great masters were nearly all Euro- 
peans, waging European Wars. But I should bke you to go 
further and give some attention to another war— -the Amer- 
ican Civil war— which offers many lessens. 'I'lie study of it 
has one great advantage; it is written in our own language 
and you can readily obtain, what it is difficult to obtain 
about most battles, a full and connected account of what 
went on. 

And here in India we sIioukI certainly be vrong if we 
neglected the history of our Indian canqiaigns. We can 
learn a great deal by studying tlie old campaigns through 
which Wellington served. The more recent c-ampaigns on 
the frontier, too, should not be ignored. General Henderson 
has deliberately given it as his opinion that Wellington 
owed a great deal of his success in the Peninsular War to 
experience gained in India, He had had to organize staffs, 
arrange for transport, contend against innumerable difficulties 
of climate and food suppl3’, and march great distances with 
very inferior transport. 1 his experience .stood him in good 
stead when he was laced vrith somewhat similar conditions, 
as regards transport and supply at any rate, in Spain and 
PortugaL 

Here in India, you have also ea.fily accessible histories 
of various campaigns on the frontier, and can ascertain how 
some commanders, like Lord Roberts, ‘ did it ’ and, unfortun- 
ately, how some others ‘did not do it’. 

If you want further confirmation from militar}^ history of 
the value of resolution in a commander, look at the history 
of the attack on the Pei war Kotal' and judge if Lord Roberts 
displayed detetniilnp,ti:on ‘ or not,; 
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In conclu'^ion I would ask niy comrades, staff and regU 
mental, here in India to accept my statement that there is 
no study for us soldiers at once so interesting and so useful 
as that of military history. 

His Excellency's concluding remarks. 

I think we shall agree that General Braithwaite has 
given us a lecture which is not merely instructive, but 

which is xiiucli better than that; it is suggestive, and will 
give all of us soldiers something to think over when we 
leave this tlieatre. 

“I am glad, too, that General Lake has supplemented it 
with certain remarks about Indian military history, for after 
all, in this coiinlry which pays for our services, our first 

duty is to be ready to deal v/ith enemies which we meet 
here, to understand how the principles of war ought to be 
applied to those enemies and to the country in which we 
should have to ineet them. 

“But that, however, does not nearly go far enough. In 
the past, Indian trained troops, both British and Indian, 
have fought in many parts of the world. It is likely 
enough that history may repeat itself. We are no longer 
local, we are liable, In the future, to be sent any- 
where to fight any enern}’ and in any country That re- 

quires a ver}' wide and serious training. The best of all 
possible iTianu ils that exist at the present moment, is our 
Field .Service Regulations, Part I; but that book itself says 
that wliiie the principles of war are neither numerous nor 
abstruse, their application is very difficult and cannot be 
made subject to rules. It then goes on to say that the 
application of these principles to the circumstances of the 
moment depends entirely on sound military education and 
that can only he r)uiit up by constant study and practice, , 

Now ^vc run up against our difficulty. Study and prac- 
tice: our diinculiy is practice ; we do not get enough of 
it, and Ccumot. Therefore, we have to make up for it by 
the only alternative open to us, which is more study. 

“ i.et me try and give you an example. Take, for 
instance a keen Bridge player who is transferred to ,som^ 
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jungle station where he cannot get a rubber. There is, 
however, the hope of returning to civilization some day 
and this causes a desire to maintain and increase his skill. 
Like us, he should know the principles of his game, just 
as we know the principles of war from Field Service 
Regulations. Like us, what he would want would be prac- 
tice. I hat he could not get. Like us, he would be driven 
back on study. What would he do ? I suppose he would 
probably begin in the first place by working out those 
problems which are so frequently published by the news- 
papers in these days; and that would be good training, 
up to a point. There is some assistance in having an 
imaginary and strategical scheme set for us to work out ; 
but I think that after a time he would begin to find this 
solving somewhat tiresome. What would he do then ? I 
think he would want a book to illustrate actual hands; 
hands actually played by different masters of the game, 
and that he would learn from them much more about 
the intricacies of the game-its principles. Later he would 
perhaps throw their principles to the wind and try to find 
some of his own. 

Well, Gentlemen, I think our principle of education is 
somewhat like that. We have Field Service Regulations, 
which however, will take us so far and no further. They 
will teach us principles but will not teach us application. 
Then we come to problems and they carry us on a con- 
siderable distance ; but then, as in the instance I have 
given, I think one finds a certain amount of unreality and 
one wants to turn to the great masters. But when we 
turn to them, if we are to get any real benefit from their 
study, we must appreciate how far the man we are 

attempting to criticize knew what cards his opponent had 

m his hand. That I think is the essence of the whole 
business; we can derive no proper lesson from study of this 

kind unless we put ourselves into the atmosphere of the 

event under investigation. 

And now I beg with your permission to offer a very 
sincere vote of thanks to General Braithwaite for his most 
interesting lecture. 
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By Paddy Button. 
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How Sir Front de Boeuf continued to grow up. 


You are not to suppose that there were no more web 
footed giants left after Sir Kal Karunga began to shrink. 
There were several. There was, for instance, an olive com- 
plexioned giant. He had black hair like Sir Kal Karunga 
and lived quite near him and was, Indeed, a near relation 
of his. He was particularly famous for the remarkably long 
swims that he used to take. In his travels he discovered 
all sorts of places where he could pick up currency notes, 
which were evidently the diet of all thriving web footed 
giants. He kept his secret to himself, however, and Sir 
Front de Boeuf did not hear of it for a long time. The 
consequence was that they did not happen to meet very 
much. Nevertheless, for some reason or other, although he 
was quite as big as Front at the time of Sir Kal Karunga’s 
ducking, the olive complexioned giant never grew any bigger. 
In fact, like Peter Pan, he never grew up at all. I can’t 
tell you the reason for this. It may have been that he 
was a very greedy giant and in devouring his currency 
notes he may possibly, on occasion, have bitten off a larger 
bit than he could chew and so spoilt his constitution. 

Besides the olive complexioned giant who did not 
count for very much, there was another giant who counted 
for a very great deal indeed. 'I'his one was round and fat. 
He had a pink face and yellow hair and wore baggy trous- 
ers and wooden shoes with bits of straw sticking out at 
the heels and he had a bad habit of walking about with 
his hands in his pockets, just as if he was the laziest person 
in the world, which he wasn’t. This fat, round giant was 
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related to Sir Front de Boeuf. Curiously enough, too, their 
estates resembled each other in being extremely wet. It is 
true that the round, fat giant’s estate was not completely 
surrounded by water like Sir Front’s, but, to make up for 
that there was much more water on it. At home Sir Front 
only got his feet wet when he walked about, but the round 
fat giant could hardly help getting wet up to the waist. 
And as, in addition, he was always paddling about in the 
mud making banks and ditches and sluices to keep the water 
out, he could hardly help having clammy, wrinkled, webbed 
feet. He need not necessarily swim, of course, when he left 
his estate — he could take the land route— but the country all 
round it was inhabited by a number of rather nasty, disreput- 
able, little giants whowere the poor relations of the green- 
eyed giant, and the round fat gaint preferred not to have 
any dealings with them. 

So he gradually acquired the habit of leaving his estate 
by water. ; If Fve got to' be web footed,” said he, I 
may as well be web footed to some purpose. ” And you’ll 
notice that both Sir Front and the round fat giant took to 
the water not because they liked it but b}’’ force of circum- 
stances — not because they might, but because they must, 
TFliis was only right and proper. A giant who presumed to 
take water when he need not do so, deserved to be 

ducked as severely as^’ Sir Kal Karunga was. 

^ this round fat giant he could not 
conceal his movements from Sir Front de Boeuf as the olive 
complexioned glapf' had done. This was because his castle 
was quite close to Sir Front’s, and whenever he went out or 
in he had to swim past Sir Front’s door. So if Sir Front 
and his wife happened to be looking out of the window 
at the tlnie, they could scarcely help seeing him. 

‘‘Look,” Lady Have-at-’em would say, “ there goes that 
odious, wheezing, pompous, self-satisfied giant again, loaded 
up as usual with all sorts of nice things for his horrid 
wife. I wonder, James, that you allow him to do it; under 
our very windows, too, and never so much as an ‘excuse- 
me’ or a l^aw I It’s very kind of us to let him 
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swim past here at all, and I think he might at least bow 
to me when he sees me at the window.” 

“ Really I Harriet,” Madame Laissez Faire would exclaim 
from her seat by the fire, really \ I am surprised at you, I 
can’t see what harm he is doing, poor fellow! And if he 
happen to be a good, kind, dutiful husband, at any 
rate I think you are the last person to complain of that. 
Besides, if this nice, fat giant does forget to nod to us 
when he passes, I’m sure he does not mean any harm by 
it. It’s ^probably only his shyness,” 

But Sir Front knew very well that the round, fat giant 
was not a bit shy; indeed he had every reason to suppose 
that precisely the contrary was the case, 

I must tell you that, as all prosperous web-footed giants 
are sure to do sooner or later, both Sir Front de Boeuf and 
the round fat giant had taken to swimming on errands for 
all the other giants, who gave then letters and parcels to 
carry to their friends. This does not sound a very pleasant 
or honourable occupation, but you must not suppose that 
they did it for nothing. The fact is that when a web-footed 
giant was given a parcel to carry, he was also alwa5'S 
given a bill of lading as well for himself. Now bills of 
lading are very excellent to eat and, indeed, from a very 
necessary part of the diet of all really important web 
footed, giants. They taste very like currency notes and are 
very much the same sort of thing. 

Well, in this Carter Paterson business, Sir Front often 
met the round, fat giant as they had the same customers; 
and from what he saw of his manners he felt that he was 
more inclined to be rude and overbearing than shy. Sir 
Front, however, was very good-natured and did not take 
offence at this. What he did not like was that the round fat 
giant seemed to get more parcels to carry and consequently 
more bills of lading to eat, than he did; and he concluded, 
sensibly enough, that the more bills of lading the round fat 
giant got the fewer would be left for him. He was rather 
sensitive about such things and it worried him, 
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At 'last,, one day* when , he saw the roimd|. iat giant swim- 
ming along close to his castle and felt that Lady Have-at-’em 
' was . on' the point of ■ introducing her,, well known remarks 
on.'the subject, he felt quite desperate and decided that, the 
time had come for him to do something. So he slipped 
into ... the: water .and swam out to, the, round fat giant. 

Good morning/’ said Sir Front . de Boeuf, The round 
fat giant took no notice, but just went , on swimming with 
his , load of .parcels. ■■ 

“Good morning,” repeated Sir Front, “I” 

“ What’s the matter”? asked the round fat giant. “Come 
on, out with it. I’m in a hurry.” 

“Nothing,” continued Sir Front, controlling his temper 
is further from my intentions than to provoke a quarrel ; 
at tli§^ame time ” 

“OF' course,” interrupted the round fat giant, “we all 

know thai" never quarrel, do you? expect when it 

suits you.” \i^rfb. 

“I don’t \feiiv*’ disagreeable,” persisted Sir Front, 

“but I do insisF‘us? you that I don’t like your 

manners. In fact !■ 

I’ve always thought kr ®°’ insulted my 

wife by your rudeneshl®' ^ saluting 

properly when you L ’^®® castle. Do you understand?” 

“No,” said the 

“Because you swimming in my waters.” 

“Your watersnt' indeed,” laughed the round fat giant, 
“waters are comtc‘'“°’^ property. Go and tell your granny 
that.” 3 ^. 

Sir Front perceptibly, as he always did at any 

allusion to histhe’ domestic affairs. 

“I tell V L^ou, they are my waters,” he roared, “and 
ril prove to^^zi that’s more that you only pass through 


them on si4v' ‘^erance.” 

. , And thwbn'Oy settled down to a mutual ducking match. It 
yvas uselessfWi' Sir Front to start swimming in rings, be- 
cause the M giant was just as good a swimmer as 
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he was. He w as big too, and on account of his 

shape, was a good deal more buoyant. But the round fat 
giant was hampered by the parcels which he was carrying. 
It stands to reason, that when two giants fight in the 
water, the one which happens to have the most luggage at 
the time must be at a disadvantage. Naturally he does 
not want to lose any of his packages, so he has to guard 
them as well as defend himself. It is therefore recognized 
by most sensible people, that, if a big giant takes up the 
Carter Paterson line of business, as most of them do, he 
must be a very great deal bigger and stronger than his 
opponent, unless he is prepared to lose all his property and 
to be ducked into the bargain. 

On this occasion the fat giant lost quite a number of 
his parcels which floated away and were eventually picked 
up by Sir Front. He was beginning to get very tired and 
did not at all like the prospect of losing all his baggage, 
so he told Sir Front, that he would always salute in future. 
As Sir Front was quite exhausted himself and protested that 
was all that he was fighting about (which wasn’t quite true, 
you know) they agreed to stop. 

Accordingly, for some time afterwards the round fat 
giant used to pull his fore-lock, when he passed Sir Front 
de Boeuf’s castle, in the most approved nautical fashion. 
But he did it with a bad grace and gradually gave it up, 
till one day, instead of doing so, he actually stuck out his 
tongue at Sir Front and Lady de Boeuf, when he saw them 
standing at their front door. 

Of course there was another terrific encounter. I suppose 
that Sir Front had grown a little since the last fight, be- 
cause he had taken over some of the good will of the round 
fat giant’s carrying business ; but on this occasion the round 
fat giant had left all his luggage safely locked up at home, 
so as not to be handicapped as before. They were still 
therefore quite equally matched and the result was perhaps 
the greatest fight that there has ever been betw'een web- 
footed giants. It lasted for hours and hours. Both giants 
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were again about equally exhausted, so it is difficult, to say 
which won 5' I think it must have been Sir Front, because 
the round fat giant, once more, was the first to suggest 
that they should stop the fight. 

These two giants Would probably have gone on fighting 
again and agaih till one unmistakably ducked the other, had 
not a curious thing happened. Quite unexpectedly Sir Plein 
d’Esprit, who had a beautiful warm, dry, estate of his own 
to live in and had no call to take to the water and had 
not even really got webs between his toes, said, “Hullo! 
Why shouldn’t I take to swimming too?” and came skip- 
ping and prancing down into the water. Tired as they were, 
this was too much for Sir Front and the round fat giant, 
and they promptly joined forces and set upon the unfortu- 
nate Sir Plein d’Esprit and ducked him to within an inch 
of his life. If he had not been so full of ginger, I am sure 
that Sir Plein d’Esprit would never have recovered ; but he 
did, as you shall hear. In the meanwhile he concluded that, 
for some time to come at any rate, the water was no place 
for him. 

Now, you will have observed that the round fat giant 
never really cried as Sir Kal Karunga had done. 

But it is nevertheless a fact that, after his last fight with 
Sir Front de Boeuf he never grew any more. On the con- 
trary he began to shrink, till eventually one could only 
regard him as a poor little round fat giant. He continued 
to weat baggy trousers and wooden shoes, but he did not 
swim past Sir Front’s door nearly as much as he used to 
do and, although he still had some nice warm Islands to 
bask in, he soon becatrie almost contented to lean up against 
a sunny ^^all at home, and took to growing hyacinths in 
gla's^ houses. Perhapfe the reason for his shrinkage was that 
his little disreputable Ueighbours prevented him from ex- 
panding, or perhaps his estate was too small, or perhaps 
there was so mUch f^kt'et bn it that he got cold feet. I 
:say' dhctti |)%rhkpS It rfilijr fiaVe bebn any or all of these 
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Personaliy, however, I believe that the real reason was 
that, on the water, there is only room ior one big web 
footed giant. There may be any number of small ones, you 
understand, but unless you happen to be the one and only 
big giant, you must inevitably be one of the small ones. 
Consequently, Sir Front de Boeuf and the round fat giant 
could not both be big together; and as Sir Front continued 
to grow, naturally the round fat giant had to shrink. I 
know perfectly well that there Is far more water than land 
in the world and that there is plenty of room for lots of 
big land giants*, that will not convince me, however that 
there is also plenty of room for a lot of big web-footed 
giants in the water, 

I am only going by the opinion of all tlse giants. 
They consider it quite natural that Sir Front de Boeuf 
should be, as he soon became, the only big web-footed giant 
in the world ; but if any land giant began to grow excep- 
tionally large, they resented it at once and clubbed to 
gether to bring him down a peg or two, because they con- 
sider it quite wrong that any land giant should become 
head and shoulders taller than his neighbours. Sir Front 
de Boeuf quite saw the force of this argument and cordial- 
ly concurred in the opinion of the other giants. 

You can imagine, then, what happened when Sir Plein 
d’Esprit suddenly became discontented with his lot and began 
to bully all the other giants round him. He said that it 
was quite wrong for them to be contented when he was 
not, and that, if they had nothing else to worry about, he 
would present them with something which would answer 
the purpose, free of charge, gratis and for nothing. Some- 
times he would take one of them by himself into a corner 
and beat him, and sometimes he Would collect two or three 
of them and knock their heads together. The green-eyed 
giant (who was quite small then) and his poor relations, a 
certain unfortunate giant called Sir Nunquam Paratus, the 
white, pallid giant who lived to the northward, the olive 
complexioned giant who used to make such long journeys, 
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and even poor old Sir Kal Karunga......aII had their share 

of unpleasant experiences at Sir Plein d’ Esprit’s hands. 

The only giant that Sir Plein d'Esprit’s failed to bully 
was Sir Front de Boeuf. The difficulty was that he would 
have to swim across to Sir Front’s castle before he could 
really make things unpleasant for him and Sir Front could 
generally duck him whenever he met him in the water. You 
must know that Sir Front and Sir Plein d’Esprit were old 
familiar enemies. Even at the time when they were both 
young and before Sir Front had become so exceptionally 
web footed, they used to fight together. They generally 
fought on Sir Plein d’ Esprit’s estate. Sometimes one would 
win and sometimes the other. Sir Front was, as a: matter 
of fact, under the impression that he generally won, but Sir 
Plein d’Esprit was apt to dispute this. Anyhow, they never 
hurt each other very much and never lost their tempers and 
were always very good friends afterwards. 

So, when he began to think that Sir Plein d’Esprit 
was getting a little too big for his boots and that it was 
high time to assist the other poor bullied giants, it was 
quite like old times to Sir Front. It was really rather 
amusing for him. He had not got to fight, you know, 
whether he liked it or not, as the other poor bullied giants 
had to do. He could choose his own time. It is true that 
Sir Plein d’Esprit preferred not to come out into the open 
water to fight Sir Front, but the latter could generally 
induce him to do so by sitting down on one of Sir Plein 
d’Esprit’s islands where he was accustomed to sun himself. 
Sir Plein d’Esprit was always full of honour and glory and 
had a great deal of self-respect and, when he heard of it, 
was certain to come and try to drive Sir Front away. 

Often Sir Front de Boeuf was content to wait for him 
on the island. In those days, although he was not very 
active or powerful on land when compared with the other 
giants, he was nevertheless not altogether to be despised ; he 
did take a certain amount of regular walking exercise at 
that time, like troop horses on Sundays and Thursdays 
during the rioh-training season. Besides, he was always 
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careful to select some island as far away as possible from 
Sir Plein d’Esprits ancestral estate, so that, by the time 
Sir Plein d’Esprit arrived, he was generally so blown and 
exhausted by his long swim, that Sir Front could dispose of 
him in comparative comfort. 

Sir Front not only enjoyed the game thoroughly, but he 
found it extremely profitable as well. As all the other web 
footed giants were afraid to leave their castles in case Sir 
Plein de^Esprit should walk in, while they were absent, and 
steal all their things, they were compelled to shut themselves 
up at home and they ceased to take any Interest in carrying 
letters and parcels for the land giants. These things had to 
be carried by somebody, and as Sir Front was the only 
giant left who had time and opportunity for doing so, he 
gradually acquired the whole monopoly of the Carter, Pateron 
business. 

And then, as he soon found, the other giants were so 
busily engaged in quarrelling and fighting, that they had no 
time to make things for themselves. Their clothes and boots 
wore out, but they had not time to renew them themselves. 
So they asked Sir Front de Boeuf to renew them for them. 
This he was delighted to do— for a consideration. Even Sir 
Plein d’Esprit, actually in the middle of a fight, whispered 
to Sir Front that, strictly between themselves, he had worn 
out his coat and must have a new one and would Sir Front 
kindly oblige him with some blue serge? Sir F^ront said 
that he was always willing to oblige an old friend, and went 
off rubbing his hands as you will see Mr. Jones do behind 
the counter and day when you give him an order for a 
new suit. Sir Front told Madame Laissez Faire and Lady 
Have-aF-em to put the order in hand at once. 

The result of all this was that Sir Front had so many 
currency notes and bills of lading to subsist on and got 
such a lot of practice in carrying parcels that he grew to 
an enormous size and soon became not only b}’^ far the 
biggest, but practically the only, web footed giant In the 
world. ■ 
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And all the time he had the delightful feeling that he 
was very unselfish and that he was doing a real kindness 
to all those other poor giants, because whenever he attracted 
Sir Pleln d’Esprit’s attention from them they got a little 
respite from their troubles. It is true that Sir Plein 
d’Esprit was sometimes a little irritable after these encoun- 
ters. On one occasion, when he had compelled poor Sir 
Kal Karunga to assist him, he was so savage at bein« 
unmercifully ducked by Sir Front that he came back and 
gave the unfortunate Sir Nunquam Paratus and the pallid 
giant who lived to the northward the very worst thrashing 
that they had ever had in their lives. It did strike the 
other giants that Sir Fronts methods for rescuing them 
were perhaps a little tedious and barren of result, but they 
were, on the whole, grateful. They hoped that, if Sir 
Front continued to help them long enough, something might 
come of it some day. 

Curiously enough Madame Laissez Faire and Lady Have- 
at-’em were both proud of Sir Front and approved of his 
conduct, 

\ ou know, Jci tries, suid IVfEdEnie Leisscz F3,ire, I 
have often told you before, I disapprove of all this quar- 
relling and fighting and think that you ought to live at 
peace with your neighbours. Still, Sir Plein d’Esprit is cer- 
tainly a bully, and I really do not know what those poor 
giants would do without your help. I must say that I 

think it is nice of you to take the part of the\veaker 
side.” 

And so do I,” said Lady Have-at’era enthusiastically. 

It really looked as if these two ladies had at last found a 
subject on which they could agree. I must tell you though, 
that, when she spoke, Lady Have-at-’em winked quite unmis- 
takably. I do not quite understand what she meant by it, 
but I suppose that Sir Front did, because he looked rather 
sheepish and left the room hurriedly. 

. i;; Well, Sir Front de Boeuf could not go on planting 
himself op. Sir Plein d’ Esprit’s islands for ever, for the 
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simple reason that there were none left— at least Sir Front 
appropriated all that were really worth having for himself. 
Besides, Sir Plein d’Esprit has long e’er this refused to be 
drawn into the w'ater on any account whatsoever. 

Sir Front had, therefore to choose some other method for 
assisting the other giants. At first he thought it might be 
sufficient to land on the very edge of Sir Plein d’Esprit’s 
estate and pretend that he was going to do a lot of dam- 
age all round. But Sir Plein d’Esprit was too busily engaged 
with the giants on the other side of the estate and did 
not pay much attention. Sir Front was a little disappoint- 
ed at that ; as a matter of fact, too, he had felt a little 
strange and uncomfortable at finding himself alone on Sir 
Plein d’Esprit’s estate and kept one eye fixed on the water 
to make quite sure that he could always get away if he 
wanted to. This Is one of the peculiarities of web footed 
giants, when they fight on land. 

So, very reluctantly, he had come to the conclusion that 
the way to deal with a land giant like Sir Plein d’Esprit 
who refused to come out into the water to be ducked was 
to fight him on land, just as all the other giants were doing. 
Being web footed, he was able to choose which particular 
giants he would assist and in whose estate he would land. 
The green eyed giant (who was small at that time), the 
pallid giant who lived to the northward, Sir Nunqam Paratus 
were all doing something — though they were not doing it 
very much better than usual, so Sir Front de Boeuf decided 
to assist the olive complexioned giant and poor Sir Kal 
Karunga, who appeared to be quite helpless and /were doing 
nothing at all, Madame Laissez Faire said that it tms kind 
and considex'ate of him, but I am not sure that these two 
giants quite appreciated his attentions ; at least they did not 
seem to do so. 

All the other giants were so pleased to see Sir Front 
adopting methods that they could understand and that seemed 
sensible, at any rate, from their point of view, that they 
took heart and there was scarcely one of them, however 
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small, that did not join in attacking Sir Plein d’Esprit It 
took a long time, but at last they all swarmed round him 
with Sir Front de Boeuf, and pulled him down and dragged 
hrm in the dust and humbled him and made him crv 

When it was all over, the giants began to pat each 
otoer on the back and congratulated each other and re 
viewed the situation and agreed that they were all very fine 
fel ows. They noticed that Sir Plein d'Esprit had shrunk 
a little, but not very much on account of his great heart- 
the green eyed giant had laid the foundations of a very 
fine “nsftution ; and some ol the other giants who had 
been bulbed had grown a little, although, to be sure, they 
had not done very much to be conceited about. But what 
surprised everyone, even Sir Front de Boeuf himself was the 
enormous bulk of Sir Front de Boeuf. He seemed to be 
the only giant who had profited by all this quarrelling, 
rhe other gaints could no, '.mike this out. I daresay that 
Lady Have-a,-em could have explained, but sbe would no, 

say. Anyhow, that is how Sir Front de Boef continued to 
grow up. 

IV. 

the green eyed giant. 

nf JT 'hat I told you near the beginning 

e ast c apter, that the green eyed giant had a lot of 
poor relations who lived on the landward edge of the estate 

e round fat giant who wore ivooden shoes with the 
Straw sticking out at the heels. 

R.f,r''a 'I'u' ™ 

s that was also the name of the estate where he 
and his poor relations lived, his full name was Sir Rufra de 
a. suppose that, if he had been a Scotchman which, 
however, no one had ever accused him of being, he would 
have been known as Sir Rufta of that ilk, but, as a matter 

ot tact, the other giants just called him Sir Rufta Rufta 
lor short, ’ 
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In Hs young days Sir Rufta Rufta, with most of his 
poor relations, had often been soundly thrashed by Sir Plein 
d' Esprit, This, of course, for a long time prevented him from 
developing into a big giant as It stopped his growth. Sir 
Rufta, therefore, hated Sir Plein d’Esprit and was delighted 
to assist Sir Front de Boeuf and all those other giants in 
humbling him. He nevertheless hoped to take his revenge 
some day without anybody’s assistance. 

So he made his preparation accordlngl^r. All day long 
he used to do muscle exercises and trained on steel shav- 
ings, mailed fists, fixed bayonets and all those other indi- 
gestible things that I told you about because he thought 
they would harden his constitution. And he gradually en- 
duced his poor relations to do the same, although they 
really did not relish this kind of diet a bit. It was even 
noticed that the more influence he gained over ifeem the 
bigger he grew and the smaller t/iey shrank, till they could 
hardly call their souls their own and he became almost big 
enough to fight Sir Plain d’Esprit himself. 

However, he was a very methodical giant and preferred 
to do things systematically and hated taking chances, so 
before he made up his mind to fight Sir Plein d’Esprit, he 
thought it would be a good thing to try his hand first on 
somebody else, as an experiment. 

Accordingly, one day, he walked into the estate of a 
poor little unoffending giant and thrashed him unmercifully 
and took away part of his estate. This naturally increased 
the size of Sir Rufta Rufta a little. The reason that it 
did not do so more was that the other giants did not quite 
approve of it. They thought that it was not quite fair 
and that any big giant could, of course, beat a poor little 
giant like that whenever he wanted to do so. It was cer- 
tainly nothing to be conceited about, but, as it gave confi-. 
dence to a giant who was trying to make his way in the 
world, there was something to be said for it after all. 

Then Sir Rufta turned suddenly on Sir Nunquam Para- 
tus, who was a much bigger giant, and thrashed him sound- 
ly too. Sir Rufta was awfully pleased and conceited about 
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this and swelled visibly. But all the other giants knew per- 
fectly well that, for ages Sir Nunquam Paratus had always 
been worsted in e%^ery rough and tumble that he had with 
any other big giant and were not very much impressed. 
Anyhow Sir Plein d'Esprit thought nothing of it. 

Then at last Sir Rufta believed that he was big enough 
and strong enough to fight Sir Plein d’Esprit himself. 

Early one morning he walked over into Sir Plein 
d Esprit s estate and went up to his castle and hammered 
on the door. Sir Plein d^Esprit had only just got up and 
was still half asleep; but he stuck his head out of the 
window wondering who it could be. 

‘‘Who’s there?” asked Sir Plein d’Esprit. 

Its me...;, Sir Rufta de Rufta,” was the dignified 

reply. 

“And what” asked Sir Plein d’Esprit, “can I do for 
you?” 

“Come out and fight,” Said Sir Rufta fde Rufta. 

“With much pleasure,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit, who was 
only partially dressed and obliging; and although he was 
only partially dressed and not really a bit ready to fight, 
he drew in his head from the window and came running 
downstairs. 

They fought close to Sir Plein d^Esprit’s castle. 

Sir Front de Boeuf happened to be swimming past at 
the time with some things that the Sky blue scarlet giant 
was sending to the little round giant with the straw sticking 
out of his shoes. As he had not seen a real fight among 

giants for some time, he was much interested and stop- 
ped, with his head just out of the water, and waited to 
see what would happen. 

To begin with, both giants lost their tempers imme- 
diately. This rather shocked the good natured Sir Front de 
Boeuf who never took anything very seriously (except the 
collection of currency notes) and rarely lost his temper even 
in a rough and tumble. 

, Then, they did not seem to be fighting according to 
any recognized rules. They just hit each other anyhow and 
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any where. Sir Front always prided himself on being a 
‘sportsman;^ and when Sir Rufta intentionally hit Sir Plein 
d’Esprit below the belt, he was seriously scandalized. He 
was, in fact on the point of calling out, “Hi! thafs not 
allowed; play the game!” but refrained when he saw Sir 
Plein d’Esprit, immediately after, kick Sir Rufta on the 
ankle. “ What a disgraceful exhibition !” muttered Sir Front 
de Boeuf. “ If that is the way that land giants are going 
to fight in future, Fm not for It; Fll not fight on land any 
more; Fll stick to the water.” And he decided, on the 
spot, to give up the few land exercises that he did in- 

dulge in. 

The fight between Sir Plein d’Esprit and Sir Rufta 
Rufta did not take very long, because Sir Rufta soon forced 
Sir Plein d’Esprit down to the ground where he choked 
him and pummelled him and never gave him a chance to 
get up again. Sir Plein d’Esprit struggled and gasped and 
kicked, but it was no good and he had to cry “ Capevi ” 
at last. Sir Rufta thereupon made him agree to hand over 
a part of his estate and would not go away till Sir Plein 
d’Esprit’s wife brought him out a huge bag of currency 

notes from the house. “Well,” said Sir Rufta Rufta to 
himself, as he walked away, “ that’s the end of Sir Plein 
d’Esprit anyhow. He’ll become quite a small giant and he 
won’t bully or even bother me any more.” But he was 

wrong there. Sir Plein d’Espirt had too big a heart to 

shrink as much as that; besides he determined to do better 
next time and lived on that determination for a long time 
afterwards. 

When Sir Rufta Rufta had gone, Lady Plein d’Esprit 
came out of the house with a sponge, some towels and a 
basin of water to tidy up her husband who was looking 
very bruised and dishevelled. Sir Front de Boeuf came out 
of the water too and sat down beside Sir Plein d’Esprit, 

“ That was a grand fight, ” said Sir Front, 

“ Grand fiddle-sticks ! ” exclaimed Sir Plein d’Esprit, 
One can perhaps excuse him for feeling irritable. 
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Fronr would win,” continued Sir 

“Well, you see that I didn’t.” 

“I'm sorry for that,” said Sir Front. 

“If thats so,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit, “then why did’t 
you help me?” J uiu t 

_ “Oh! well,” answered said Sir Front apologeticallv 

It was none of my business, you know. I wanted to 

see fair play and I couldn’t interfere. Besides I’ve decided 
not to do any more fighting on land,” said he. 

_ “Oh! really,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit, “ if ‘that’s your 
intention, all I can say is that if you mean to sit out 
there up to your neck in water,” he stopped to spit out 
a broken tooth, “ it seems to me, Sir Front de Boeuf, 

that, to a friendly old enemy, you will be about as much 
good as a— a sick headache. Good morning”. 

It was quite clear that something had upset poor Sir 

Plein d’Esprit, so Sir Front de Boeuf took the hint and 

swam away with his bundles. Next morning Sir Front went 
round to see how Sir Rufta was getting on. To his surprise 
e found him paddling in the water dose to the shore 

“Hullo! Sir Rufta,” called out Sir Front genially, 
what are you doing there ? 

“Only looking for something I've dropped,” answered 
, he, climbing, nevertheless, rather hastily out and sitting 
down on the bank. Sir Front was amazed to see ho^ 
much he had grown in the night. 

“Why, how you have grown!” said Sir Front. 

consequence of my fight with Sir Plein 
d Esprit,” said Sir Rufta. 

admhitX'^^^* enormous teeth you 've got!” said Sir Front 

“ Almost big enough to eat you with,” said Sir Rufta, 

f r' course I should never dream of doing that, 

dear Sir Front.” 

Sir “e to-day?” asked 

ront. Sir Rufta gave him some things to carry and 
some currency for his trouble. ^ 
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Now Sir Rufta was getting tired of giving currency 
notes to Sir Front de Boeuf and would have much preferred 
to carry his own parcels to the other giants. Unfortunately 
he had not yet learned to swim properly. It was all the 
more unfortunate because he had learnt to make all sorts 
of things that the other giants wanted and he hated entrust- 
ing them to Sir Front. His large empty stomach, too, still 
required filling and he wanted something more bukly and 
satisfying to fill it with than those iron filings and other 
indigestible things that I told you he fed on at that time. 
Currency notes and bills of lading, on which Sir Front de 
Bouf seemed to thrive, would, he thought, meet his case 
very well. As far as he could see, however, they could only 
be collected by swimming to distant islands and by carrying 
on the Carter Paterson business, of which Sir Front de Boeuf 
seemed to have the monopoly. Above all he wanted some 
place in the sun like the one that Sir Front had acquired. 
In short, Sir Rufta Rufta was jealous of Sir Front de Boeuf, 
and the more Sir Front came swimming round for orders, 
the more jealous Sir Rufta Rufta became. In the end he 
decided that he must learn to swim too. 

In the meanwhile Sir Front grew more and more pros- 
perous. As he had given up mixing himself any more in 
the quarrels and vulgar brawls of land giants and never 
took any more land exercise, he spent the whole of his 
time on the water. As a result his feet become softer and 
softer, flabbier and flabbier till they reminded you of the 
flippers of a seal than the webbed feet of a duck. This 
was splendid for swimming, but it was a pitiful sight to see 
him come limping along the shore when he walked. He 
looked like a young man who wore ridiculously tight shoes or 
an old one of seventy who must be suffering from bunnions. 
/ ■ day when he called on Sir Rufta, as usual, for 

orders, he actually found him having a swimming lesson and 
did not approve of it at all. 

Look here ! said he, “ you mustn’t do that, Sir Rufta ; 
it’s not fair.” 

^^You swim,” said Sir Rufta, ‘‘ why shouldn’t I?” 
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“ It’s different for me,” said Sir From 
haven t. Besides you haven’t even got v 
there’s no excuse,” 

“ Perhaps I may get them some day 
enough,” said Sir Rufta. “But I 
amusement, you understand, 
to swim as well 


’m only doing it lor my 
Of course I could never e 
as j’ou, Sir Front ” 

“Of course not,” said Sir Front. 

** ^ should never dream of interfering witf 

or your business.” 

“I should just hope not,” said Sir Front,; but he 
a little anxious in his own mind, all the same. 

When he get home, Sir Front de Boeuf consultec 
wife and granny about it. As usual they had exactly oor 
opinions. 

I don t see that there is anything to worry ab 
said Madame Laissez Faire. “ Sir Rufta says that he ^ 
interfere with you. Besides, even if he does,^ I don’t see 
there is any reason why he shouldn’t. He has as i 
right to swim as you have, and as for his wanting a ] 
in the sun, that is exactly what you wanted when 
were young.” 

“But, said Lady Have-at-’em, “the point is that 1: 
neither young nor small. In fact he has grown up, ar 
you allow him to become a good swimmer I’m sure 
something dreadful will happen some day. If I were yoi 
drown him at once.” 

But Sir Front de Boeuf could not make up his mi 
^ As an experiment he learned some wonderful;' 
swinmmg strokes with a great deal of trouble and i 
and showed them off to Sir Rufta; he hoped that whei 
saw how difficult they were and what a fine swimmei 
bir Front was, he would despair of ever being able tc 
hem h.mself and would give up trying to learn to s. 
But when Sir Front de Boeuf went round to Sir Ru 

trokes and doing them quite well, too. 
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A short time after that, as he was swimming along 
with almost all the parcels of almost all the giants, Sir 
Front met Sir Rufta. He was swimming too, and was also 
carrying parcels. Although the parcels that Sir Rufta was 
carrying nearly all belonged to Sir Rufta himself, Sir Front 
was very much annoyed, in fact, that he was just going 
to give Sir Rufta a good sound ducking, when he remem*^ 
bered the load on his own back. So he glared at Sir 
Rufta and passed on. 

When Lady Have-at-’em heard of this she was very 
angry. 

“What a chance to miss T’ said she, 

“But, my dear,’’ protested Sir Front, “don’t you see? 
If I had fought Sir Rufta, I should have been sure to drop 
some of my parcels and then what would all the other 
giants have thought? They would never have given me 
any more parcels to carry for them and then we should 
have nothing to live on. ” 

“Well, I suppose, ” said Lady Have-at-’em, “ Sir Rufta 
would have lost all his parcels, too. ” 

“Quite so, my dear,” said Sir Front, “but then he 
does not depend on the Carter Paterson business for his 
living as I do; he could always go back to these indi- 
gestible things as before.” 

Two days after that a dreadful thing happened. Sir 
Front went down to the shore to start on his daily round, 
when he saw a strange package lying on the beach; When 
he examined it he found these words written across it iri 
big black letters— 

WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF SIR RUFTA DE RUFTA !!! 

He had evidently brought them over himself ! 

This was too much for Sir Front de Boeuf. He dived 
straight into the water and swam off to Sir Rufta’s estate. 
He found him as usual practising the very latest strokes 
close to the shore. Sir Front just swam on, got quite close 

to Sir Rufta, who did not appear to have seen faitU, and 

scraped his chest on something sharp. 
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“ Ow— ow— ow ! ” exclaimed Sir Front, “ barbed “ wire! 
and when he let down his feet to stand on the bottom 
“Oo-oo— oor' cried Sir Front again, “ broken bottles !. ’’ ’ 
“ Hullo 1”, said Sir Rufta, just apparently noticing him 

“is that you. Sir Front? Anything I can do for you?” ’ 

Come out and fight, ” said Sir Front savagely, in Sir 
Rufta’s own words, 

I won’t,’’ said Sir Rufta, 

“Come on,” said Sir Front, “be a sportsman.” 

Sir Rufta came close up to the other side of the bar- 
bed wire fence and, with the fingers of his left hand, opened 
nis left eye to its full extent. 

Sir Front de Boeuf,” said he, “do you see any green 
in my eye ? ” 

Sir Front thought that he saw quite a lot and said so. 
“ No, no,” said Sir Rufta Rufta, “ I don’t mean that 
sort of green. What I mean is-do you think that I am 
such^^a fool as to come and fight before I am ready?” 
“Lots of other giants do it,” said Sir Front. 

“Well, Fm not one of them,” said Sir Rufta. “Good 
morning.” 

Sir Front swam home without answering. 

, Then he thought that he would consult his friendly old 
enemy. Sir Plein d’Esprit, and ask him for his advice and 
assistance. So, as he was passing one day, he limped pain- 
fully up on to the beach and called on the castle. 

u to him, “that you are not 

‘particularly fond of Sir Rufta Rufta.” 

“Not particularly”, said Sir Plain d’Esprit. 

‘‘I d^’t care for him veiy much myself”, said Sir 
Front. Have you noticed how enormous he has become 
lately and what airs he has been giving himself?” 

the so?’''°'^ ^ something of 

“Well, don’t yout think it’s about time that he was 
taken down a peg or two ? ” 
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*^Then w do it?” suggested Sir Front de 

Boeuf. Sir Plein d’Esprit looked at him suspiciously. 

‘‘Now then,” said he, “I wonder what you are driving 
at. None of your tricks, Sir Front. Fll do it — ^but with 
your help, your real help, mind!” 

“ Fm always ready to assist, of course,” said Sir Front. 

“ But it must be real assistance. None of your seeing 
fair play, umpiring game this time, you know, Sir Front”, 
said Sir Plein d’Esprit with some emphasis. 

“Of course not, said Sir Front. 

“Honest Injun?” asked Sir Plein d’Esprit. 

“Yes, honest Injun,” said Sir Front. 

“Very good,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit with decision, Fll 
beat Sir Rufta on land if yohll duck him first in the 
water.” 

“But — ^but,” said Sir Front, “I wanted to do that the 
other day and he refused to come out and be ducked ; said 
he wouldn’t come and fight till he was ready. Faugh!” 

“ Well, but surely you can make him come out, can’t 
you ? Go and sit on one of his islands ; he’ll come out fast 
enough then.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Sir Front,” “he hain’t got any 
island w^orth sitting on,” 

“Then you’d better go and singe his beard, as you did 
once to our mutual and shrunken friend Sir Kal Karunga.” 

“There are three reasons against my doing that,” said 
Sir Front, counting them off on his fingers ; first, he hasn’t 
got a beard ; second, he’s put barbed wire and broken bot- 
tles all round his estate ; and, third, he never sleeps, or, at 
any rate, never seems to.” 

“It’s an awkward problem,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit. 

“ Devilish awkward,” assented Sir Front de Boeuf, and 
they both relapsed, into thought. 

“I’ve got it,” cried Sir Plein d’Esprit, suddenly, slapping 
his thigh. : 

“ What ?” eagerly demanded Sir Front. 

“Come and assist me to fight him on land*” 

“But,” said Sir Front, aghast, “ how about my feet ” ? 
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“T can’t help them,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit derisively, 
“It’s one of two thfngs. Either you wait and fight Sir 
Rufta in the water when he is ready, or you assist me now 
to fight him on land, Sir Sir Pied de Fold T 

Sir Front de Boeuf went away sorrowful, for he had 
webbed feet like a duck and they were very tender. 

es, that’s all ; at least I don’t know any more. And 
there isn’t even a moral to the story; only fairy tales have 
morals, and what I have been telling you is true. 

Eh? No, I don’t even know whether Sir Front de 
Boeuf ever managed to harden his feet. All I do know is 
that Sir Plein d’Esprit once suggested that he should rub 
alum on the soles, but Sir Front said that that would pro- 
bably make them smart, and if there was one thing that 
he loathed, it was to put himself out or make himself un- 
comfortable. 
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By Captain J, A, G. Chamier, Punjabis. 


Field Service Regulations now contain certain paras, on 
aerial reconnaissance but, in contradistinction to the notes for 
the guidance of Cavalrx^, it does not seem to be anticipat- 
ed that aircraft will have to fight. And 3^et this is a ques- 
tion that must be considered : strategical scouting aeroplanes 
and other aircraft will run against each other in the early 
stages of the war and must have a preconceived idea as to 
their course of action. It is hardly possible that they will 
ignore each other ; such a course of action must be entirely 
foreign to the nature of a soldier. In connection it must be 
noted that in the Army Exercise at Home in 1913 two ae- 
roplanes attacked an airship. 

Granting then that it is likely that aircraft will make 
an effort to prevent the enemy’s aerial service from obtain- 
ing information, or getting away with it if obtained, an 
examination of the action likely to be employed should be 
of interest, 

A. In the first place consideration will be given to the 
case of aeroplane versus aeroplane only. 

Aeroplanes may be divided into two main classes— fast 
single-seaters and necessary slower two-seaters, for it will be 
admitted that in the highest development of each type the 
single-seater must have an advantage in respect of pace : the 
difference may be put down as a maximum of 20 miles per 
hour. Now for fighting purposes aeroplanes can adopt any 
of the following courses:— 

(a) use machine-gun, rifle, or pistol fire. 

(b) attempt to drop bombs on the opponent. 

(c) try to ram the enemy. 

Of the above the first method is practically the prero- 
gative of the two-seater as the pilot of an ultra-fast single- 
seater can only use a pistol and that is useless except at 
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extremely close range. The other two methods ot 
quire superiority of pace and thus appertain to 

seater. ■ ■■ 

I. Now suppose the pilot of a single-seater 
self opposed by one or more two-seaters’ his suf 
pace should enable him to obtain and get away 
information as he is capable of acquiring. The 
the ^ two-seaters can stop him is by moving on im 
to intercept him and then to trust to hitting hin 
as m course (a) above. The single-seater then has 
able chance of getting through but his informatic 


imagine that the positions are reversed and that a two- 
^ater is opposed by one or more of the faster machines 
How are they going to stop it? Courses (b) and (r) are’ 
open to the pilots of the single-seaters but both present 
extraordinary difficulties: an ultrafast machine is probably 
not so good a climber as the slower plane and even if it 
were to maintain one’s position above, or to ram, a dodg- 
ing enemy will be almost impossible. It must be remem- 
bered ^too that in this case the enemy is carrying a passen- 
ger wno can make some sort of practice with a long range 
weapon and it will be seen that the plan rapidly approaches 
ffie impossible. As regards ramming-judging from torpedo 
boat and destroyer tactics in the Navy men will be found 
no doubt to attempt it, but there is the expediency of this 
course, which entails the loss of one’s own machine, to 
consider, as well as the difficulty in carrying it out against 
a dodging machine and under close range fire. 

It appears then extremely doubtful whether the fast 
mac ines can stop the slower two-seaters, whether indeed the 
atter with their fire tactics have not the better chance of 
the two. If you add to this the fact that the two-seater 
wi ring back far better information which the observer 
can devote his energies to obtaining and marking on the 

^ ^ A point to the conclusion that the 

multi-seated machine will lar^elv snnnlar,!- .i„ ..j 
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2» If a fast single-seated machine is opposed b}^ a 
similar machine or machines, success or failure will largely 
depend on the pilot’s skill in manoeuvre : as pistols only 
can be employed he will care little about going close to 
his opponent and he will try by superior skill in dodging, 
etc,, to penetrate the enemy’s screen. No doubt pistol shots 
will be exchanged but it appears likety that the initiative 
here will be the factor that will count most and the 
solitary scout will prove successful. 

3. When armed two-seaters meet similar opponents we 
may expect a real fire fight ; false attacks may draw off 
the enemy’s aeroplanes to one flank while other attempts 
to penetrate the screen or turn the other flank. It is true 
that, as Field Service Regulations state, fighting is only a 
means to an end in reconnaissance, but Information must be 
obtained and will have to be fought for if necessary. In this 
case as in the cases i and 2 above the aeroplanes seeking 
information will first try to beat their” opponents by skill or 
trial of pace ; if this cannot be done then they must fight. 

The above cases have been taken as if one side were 
passive and the other active but in the employment of aerop- 
lanes this is unlikely; it is more probable that when 
aeroplanes come in contact both sides will be on the search 
for information ; concealment, except in thick weather, is 
impossible, and, as stated above, it is hard to believe that 
enemies will calmly pass one another in the air without at- 
tempting to frustrate the plans of their opponents. We may 
expect then fire fighting in the air between aeroplanes. 

B. 1. In the case of dirigible versus dirigible it is clear 
that the favourable mark and steady firing platform are 
direct inducements to the use of fire ; light maxims and 
pompoms will certainly be used by both sides and success 
will be dependent on fire effect and comparative vulner- 
ability. Tactics will approach those employed in naval 
warfare and superiority of speed will be valuable both for 
avoiding a fight and for manoeuvring. 

2. It does not seem probable that a dirigible, on ac- 
count of its lack of speed In manoeuvre, will be able to stop 
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^rop anes from getting information ; the latter may however 
be the aggressors and attack a dirigible: in this case all 
three courses (a), (b) and (c) mentioned above are open to 
the pilots of the mroplanes. Course {a) firefighting appears 
to offer a good chance of success as an aeroplane in flight 
m a small mark compared with the dirigible; this discrep 
ancy m size possibly more than counterbalances the assumed 
onger range weapon and certainly steadier firing platform 
_ the larger machine. Course (b) is open to the objec- 
tion that, at present, the mroplane would have to approach 
rather close to the derigible and thus expose it- self to fire 
Irom a gun mounted on the top of the envelope but with 
improved bomb-directing instruments this trouble %vill disap 
pear as a dirigible is a large mark and cannot dodge and 
twist like an aeroplane. Course (c) Involving self-destruction 
naturally be avoided if possible, 

_ then the thesis be granted that fighting in the air 

IS likely to be a feature of future campaigns it follows that 
most Army aircraft will be multi-seaters with a proportion 
of fast single seated scouts. It may be of interest to examine 
the class and armament proposed. At the outset this theory 
avourmg multi-seaters may be combated by those who hold 
that, as one of the most raliable features of an aeroplane is 
Its speed any tendency to adopt a slower machine Is retro- 
grade. but if the question if further examined it will seen 

terttT everything. It must be admit- 

fi-i K ' advantage in manoeuvring but as 

has been shown above a speed machm. .o . u • 

, machine cannot by its pace 

alone overcome or stop a slower multi-seater. The rapid 

2T1ZZ of great value but if 

differ loo miles apart the 

the out and home journey will be about 45 mintues-a 
May ot ,h., amcun. will hardly adverraly JL .h. coarse 
of moven,e„.s ,h,ch v.-ill las, a. leas. .,vo days. 
the forces are actual couKtc, the difference la .i„e wfll 

s.‘'^'^not“T “ TMs speed per 

■“ •ini jhrfy .Wa. moment. On the other hand L 
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multi-seater has advantages which are all its own : the ob- 
server can devote all his time to his work, can possibly use 
field-glasses, and can mark off on the map the dispositions 
of the enemy’s forces, etc., and a machine which has not 
been designed for speed alone can afford to have a more 
efficient chassis, will be easier to land, and will be less 
likely to suffer damage in doing so. 

The patterns then which will be in immediate use will 
be the fast single seater and the slower multi-seater. The 
first will be an ordinary tractor monoplane (or biplanej with 
all resistance cut down to a minimum but the latter requires 
a little more consideration. The “ pusher ” type of bi-plane 
appears to be the best type at present available fire in front 
can extend over an area of i8o degrees and there is a 
certain limited area of fire behind. A tailless aeroplane 
like the Dunne shows to advantage here. A small amount 
of thin steel armour plating for the protection of the engine 
and personnel will certainly be employed. For purposes 
of offence there appears to be a real need for a new wea- 
pon : it will be realised that with present arms the great 
difficulty is in the observation of fire, as there is no possi- 
blity of seeing the strike of bullets; hence we must either 
devote our energies to trying to obtain a real point-blank 
trajectory up to the longest possible range, or we must find 
some method of making the path of the bullet visible. Pro- 
gress in the first method is more or less limited by the 
science of ballistics and there does not seem much hope 
of improvement in this direction in the near future. The 
second plan appears more promising; if vaseline is applied 
to a rifle bullet the path of flight becomes to a certain ex- 
tent visible owing to the smoke developed by friction and 
if this idea can be developed and the smoke trail be made 
so dense as to be readily seen I w^ould suggest that a light 
automatic gun on the lines of the pom-pom be employed. 
There would be no need to look along the sights as the 
gun would be used as a hose and a stream of projectile 
poured on the enemy. It would appear that this would 
be a very deadly weapon and equally applicable to use 
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on land as an anti-aircraft gun. 5000 feet appears to be 
looked upon by our regulations as a reasonable height at 
which a compromise is arrived at between personal daneer 
and facility of observation and this should be easily within 
the range of the gun described; the shell should have a 
contact fuse and simple time fuse for a bursting charge set 
for the extreme range of the shell, this charge to be sufh 
ciently strong to disintegrate the shell to avoid danger to 
^ones own troops from falling pieces. The gun would be 
provided with a shoulder piece like the Naval Hotchkis 
Q. F. gun. 

An automatic gun of this kind with a visible path of 
flight of the projectile enables aim to be rapidly corrected 
and thus the chances of bringing off a hit are greatly 
increased. We may expect to see friendly aeroplanes endea- 
vouring to drive the enemy’s aircraft over batteries of such 
guns concealed on the flanks of a position : it appears at 
any rate that we are on the verge of important develope- 
ments m aerial warfare and it is necessary to give the 
matter serious thought. 

J. A. CHAMIER, Capt., 

33rd Punjabis, 
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VI. 

Single Line OF Operations. 

Napoleon’s final dispositions for the march of the dif- 
ferent corps of the Army of the Ocean had for their object 
their assembly covered by the Rhine. To prevent his op- 
ponents gaining any inkling of his intention, he usually 
postponed this assembly until the last moment compatible 
with safety. When that moment arrived, he moved his 
corps by the most direct routes, and with the utmost 
rapidity, to the Zone of Assembly, which he always took 
precaution to reconnoitre and provision beforehand. By these 
simple and common-sense methods he was able, both in 
1805 and in 1806, to make up for any gain in time his 
enemies had obtained politically. In the present case his 
orders aimed at assembling his forces behind the Rhine, 
on the line Mannheim-Landau-Hagenau. Here, covered by 
that great natural obstacle and the fortresses along it, they 
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were to assemble in security and without fear or interrun 

t:on from the enemy. He then projected them forward on 

a singe line of operation. Some years ago a well-known 
writer on strategy said: “We can no longer march an 
army of 600,000 men on a single road.” I am not sure 
but I cannot help thinking that he had in his mind the 
invasion of Russia in 1812. Napoleon never marched his 
arinies along a single road, but he always formed mass 
hist and then advanced on single line of operations. 

It scarcely comes within the province of this article to 
make^such a digression as would be necessary were I to 
enter into a lengthly discussion as to the merits and de- 
ments of a single as compared with double, treble or con- 
centric lines of operation. When I suggest, however, that 
the Napoleonic method of advancing on a single line is 
probably the best suited for our army of to-day, then 
some remarks in support of that suggestion appear to be 
necessary. We must not allow ourselves to be unduly in- 
fluenced by those German authors who, during the^ast 

K r ‘^^-^vince all and sundry 

that the method of 1866 was the last word on this much 
disputed subject. Moreover official opinion does not support 
heir contention In the German official account of the war 
fir lie ’ ^ would have been more desirable than 

tL ffiffilt " advance in one body, 

fficulties as to supplies, which arise in the massinc 

0 a quarter of a million of men, could have been "el" 

?hr is col contemplated.” 

MdLrWo h^K? in an article in the 

. , . C en latt of April, 1867, where he says, “The 

imey junction of the Prussian armies in the war of 1866 
^as never been represented-at least by our General Staff 
a stroke of genius or a brilliant idea. It was only 

e, for a situation inherently defective but unavoidable” 

01 L bS operation the more likelihood 

o£:, ts being purfted, to a successful issue. In his capacitv 
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for manoeuvring large forces with the limited scientific 
means at his disposal Napoleon stands isolated and supreme 
like a Himalayan peak. No one approaches him in this 
particular domain of the art of war. ‘‘Simplicity in the 
general design,” says Rose, “a skillful persistence in dovetail- 
ing subordinate movements into that design, and a prudent 
pliability in the choice of means, such were the characteris- 
tics of Napoleon’s warfare, as they have been of all great 
leaders.” 

Inspired, therefore, by the idea of reducing his opera- 
tion to the utmost simplicity, Napoleon, in his orders of 

September 17, 1805, aims at projecting his forces forward 
on a single line of operations. He does not aim at turning 
the eneni3r because he does not know where he is. He 

may be halted on the Inn or the Traun awaiting the ar- 

rival of the Russians ; he may have joined forces with the 
Russians and be pushing forward to the I Her ; or the Rus- 
sians may be advancing along a separate line of opera- 
tions from Bohemia, like the two Austrian Army Corps in 
1809. Napoleon’s advance in one body assures to him 
the means of contending, with all his forces, with the 

changing fortunes of the game. 

We see this clearly in this campaign. First a direct 
advance in mass, then, on the 20th September, when he 
received news from Murat that the enemy was approaching 
Ulm, the corps were brought closer together, and a general 
direction more to the left was given to the whole army. 
Then, thinking that the Austrians would fall back on his 
approach, he drew up a memorandum embodying his idea 
for a further and more extensive sweep to the left. This 
memorandum was not issued ; but, on September 28th, when 
certain that the Austrians were standing fast at Ulm, he 
changed the direction of his army slightly to the right to 
turn them by a more direct and shorter line. Thus the 
principle of using a single line of operations permits, if the 
general has been deceived, as often happens, with respect 
to the enemy’s position or movements, of his being able 
to bring his whole forces to bear in accordance with the 
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changed conditions. This elasticity of movement; this adant 
a iity to changing conditions; and this capacity for ma^n' 
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smge object in view, permits of his bringing his whol 
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Single ime of operations. 

Secondly this method ensures the army being well in 
and and under the direct control of the commandLin-chief 
This obviates any possibility of danger arising from such 
independent action as occurred on Julv trd V ^ 

commander of the II Germm A 3rd^ 1866, when the 
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team, which experience soon showed produced no ill effects 
when opposed by badly eommanded opponents. Kuropatkin, 
soon realising that his corps commanders were adopting lines 
of action which stultified rather than promoted the general 
plan, tried to do as Napoleon had done; but he had neither 
the despotic authorlt}^ nor the character to control and 
prevent from the beginning such divergent efforts. Nelson 
solved it in a much more practical wa}", a way we would 
do well to note. ‘‘ It was his practice,” wrote Berry, his 
flag captain,” whenever the weather and the circumstances 
would permit, to have his captains on board the Vanguard, 
where he would fully develop to them his own ideas of 
the different and best modes of attack, in all probable posi- 
tions.” “That such conversations were not confined to tacti- 
cal questions,” says Mahan, “ but extended to what would 
now be called the strategy of the situation, is evident from 
allusions by Saumarez to the various surmises concerning 
the various movements of the enemy.” It is little to be 
wondered at that Nelson soon evolved that “ band of bro- 
thers ” whose acts in every fight reflected the views and 
sentiments of their beloved chief. At Copenhagen, at the 
Nile, and at Trafalgar Nleson’s immortal successes were the 
result of joint efforts in a common cause. 

Thirdly this method afforded Napoleon the opportunity 
of which he so often availed himself to the astonishment of 
his enemies, of changing his line of operations and so carry- 
ing out those grand strategical turning movements with 
which we associate his finest efforts. But the change of 
one’s lines of communication, and the judicious selection, 
strengthening, and provisioning of strategic points on the 
theatre of war. We must be able to recognise these as Napo- 
leon could recognise them. 

Thus in this campaign we see him first fortifying and 
provisioning different points along the frontier from Mann- 
heim to and including Huningen. Then, as he advpmces, 
Augsburg, Brunnau, and Passau in succession, are selected 
as magazines and depots, while Wurzburg, Bamberg and 
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: RatJsbon had already been reconnoitre.) 
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Stratagem. 

When Napoleon had assembled his 200,000 men on the 
Main and Rhine, within ten da3's’ march of Mack’s army of 
60,000 on the Danube, the result of the campaign was prac- 
tically a foregone conclusion. From this moment Napoleon 
was master of the situation. He did not, however, rely ex- 
clusively on physical force or, on rapid marching for the ac- 
complishment of his object His active brain, his forceful 
intellect, and his elastic imagination were constantty at work 
in scheming to deceive, in conjuring up means of creating 
false impressions, in elaborating veils of secrecy, and in con- 
cocting stratagems — often on an immense scale^ — to m3’stify 
and mislead the enemy, compel him to vacillate and make 
mistakes, and so to increase enormous^ the possibility of sur- 
prise. 
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not only gives us freedom to select our original line of 
operations, but enables us to keep in view alternative bases 
with the object of giving affect to, what Napoleon justly 
calls the most skilful manoeuvre which strategy teaches. 

Fourthly, this method is particular!}" applicable to cam- 
paiatively small armies such as ours. With large armies of 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000, which the nations of the Continent 
ma}* be expected to employ in war, necessity ma}’’ compel 
them to use several lines of operation. The requirements 
of 200,000 men are immense, but they can be met by 
adequate preparation in advance. On the other hand, the 
feeding and manoeuvring of 400,000 men, kept together on 
one line of operations, presents, almost insuperable difficul- 
ties, especially in a country sparse!}" populated or already 
denuded of supplies. In 1812 Napoleon massed between 
300 and 400,000 men on a single line, but, notwithstand- 
ing his elaborate preparations, he had scarcel}" reached the 
Niemen before his administrative services utterly broke down. 

With smaller armies these dangers and difficulties do not 
arise and we therefore do not need to consider them in any 
plan operations we ma}^ be called upon to consider. 
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Even in his scheming to mystify and deceive, Napoleon 
turned to advantage the knowledge gained from studying the 
wars of the past. Hitherto, in campaigns between the Holy 
Roman Empire on the one side and France on the other, 
both parties had resorted to the cordon system. This system 
demanded that, if the Austrians advanced to the Iller, or to 
the line Schaffhausen — Donauschlngen — Freudenstadt — Pforz- 
heim, the French should also take up corresponding positions 
at Basle, Neu Brisach, Strasburg, and Selz. Napoleon, con- 
vinced that his adversaries would still adhere to their anti- 
quated system, and that they would be guided by the as- 
sumption that the French would do the same, now transferred 
his headquarters to Strasburg. Here he hoped to keep Mack’s 
eyes riveted on himself and so to dwert his attention from 
the north and north-west, whence the real blow was to be 
struck. 

The dispositions of his reserve cavalry were intended to 
accentuate this impression. Taking up the line Durlach — 
Offenburg — Oberkirch — Freiburg, it was to demonstrate con- 
stantly and vigorously towards the east, and to spread in all 
directions false information which the Emperor provided. 

** You are to attract the attention of the enemy while I 
manoeuvre and turn him. Everything must be secret and my- 
sterious.” It was thus that he wrote the King of Holland in 
1806, and we see the same idea running throngh these pre- 
liminaries in 1805. 

Secrecy was one of the strongest links in his strategic 
armour. During the month of August Berthier, and perhaps 
Talleyrand were besides himself, the only living beings in 
Europe who knew that Austria, not England, was the imme- 
diate quarry. Even when his army was in full march to the 
Danube he would not trust his general scheme to his corps 
commanders, but gave to each of them just sufficient infor- 
mation as would enable him to prosecute the march of his 
own corps. 

Mack, a prey to misgivings, overcome by recurring doubts, 
bewildered by increasing perplexities, and mystified by the 
mnorthodox methods of his opponent, was fatally compromise 
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Battle is the solution of all military problems, ud.hou, 
the battle all strategic efforts are futile The ->+ l 
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annihilate him or be annihilated himself, Everything,’* says 
Bulow, “ with this extraordinary general is directed to the 
annihilation of the enemy.” 

Time after time we see him executing this grand yet 
simple movement, carrying out the strategical deplo}^ment of 
his army at the right time and place, moving forward \vith 
his massed forces on a single line of operations, turning one 
of the enemy’s wings with his whole army, mastering his 
communications, cutting him off from his base, rushing like 
an avalanche upon him, and finally compelling him to fight 
in such a situation that defeat meant absolute ruin. 

It is battle, bloody battle, as Napoleon and Jackson 
knew it, that sets the seal to the turning movement. Up 
to the battle it will easily be seen, on looking at the map, 
that whoever turns the enemy exposes himself to be more or 
less turned also. A successful battle, or an alternative line 
of operations, alone averts this danger. We note how clearly 
Napoleon recognises this, and after turning an opponent, how 
he always hastens with breathless eagerness to give battle. 

“ It is not enough, in order to operate well in war, ” 
says Jominl, “to lead one’s mass to the most important 
points ; one must also know how to employ it there. If one 
stands still at these points, and remains inactive, the prin- 
ciple will have been forgotten, the enemy can make counter- 
manoeuvres ; and in order to take from him this means, one 
must, as soon as one has reached his communications or 
one of his flanks, march sharply on him and beat him.” 

On the 2oth September, 1792, the Allied Prussian and 
Austrian armies, in superior strength, stood between Keller- 
man’s revolutionary army and Paris. The French soldiers 
were of such poor quality that, when an ammunition ■v%agon 
blew up, three regiments of infantry fled in disorder from 
the field. All that the Duke of Brunswick had to do was to 
crown his turning movement by a prompt and vigorous at- 
tack with all his means. But instead of doing so he thought 
to frighten his opponents by mere cannonade, and, refusing 
to allow the attack to be pressed home, he fell back to- 
wards the Rhine, This cannonade of Valmy is rightly 
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tion not to lose a moment, and that ardour of character 
that impels to the achievement of great undertakings. *‘ You 
may be assured,’’ he wrote before the Nile, ‘‘I will bring 
the French fleet to action the moment I can lay my hands 
upon them;” and again, “Not one moment shall be lost in 
bringing the enemy to battle;” and once more on the 
morning of his crowning triumph, “I am convinced,” he 
tells Blackwood, who took charge of the inshore lookout, 

; just before Trafalgar, “ that you estimate, as I do, the im- 

portance of not letting these rogues escape us without a 
j fair fight, which I pant for by day, and dream of by night.” 

This was the bright clear line, the burning desire to 
I find the French fleet and fight it that carried him triumph- 

ant through all the anxieties and perplexities preceding the 
Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. We should do well in 
these days when ominous clouds are gathering over the 
Empire, to keep well before us Nelson’s lofty spirit, his 
ideals and his achievements, and the fire that glows when- 
l ever he in thought draws near the enemy. When considering 

the defence of England against invasion in i8oi and 1804, 
he says we must watch our opportunity. If none occurs till 
our enemies draw near the coast, then “Whatever plans 
f may be adopted, the moment they touch our coast, they are 

to be attacked by every man afloat and on shore ; this must 
I be perfectly understood. Never fear the event.” 

And, so in this campaign, when Napoleon had, by his 
good strategy and rapid marches, placed his massed forces 
? on the line Heidenheim— Welssenburg, he proceeded at once 

to complete the strategic manoeuvre by passing the Danube, 
f wheeling to his right, and attacking Mack’s army. 


Relative Importance of Factors. 

On October 20th, 1805, remnants of Mack’s army, 
without having fired a shot in defence of Ulm, laid down 
their arms. Europe was amazed and dumbfounded at the 
rapidity and suddenness of the catastrophe. 
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curate and penetrating, ends only in itself unless accom- 
panied by Napoleon’s power of disregarding all secondary 
matters, and of adhering with the utmost tenacity to the 
most important. At the commencement of hostilities in 
1904, as far as the Russians were concerned, the most im- 
portant consideration for the moment was to gain time. 
Kuropatkin clearly recongnised this and an impartial judge- 
ment compels our sympathy with that able and distinguished 
soldier, who, confronted by conditions and circumstances 
which he could not control, except by resigning, failed to 
adhere with all his might to what he recognised as essential. 

We have already shown (Section IV) how Napoleon, 
unlike his opponents, at once put his finger on the key-point 
— the Valley of the Danube — at which his concentrated at- 
tack should be delivered ; and we shall see as we proceed 
how he possessed the strength of mind to disregard all 
secondary matters, however important they may seem to be, 
in order to bring his whole force to bear at this decisive 
point. 

It is the repeated exhibition of these very qualities 
which we admire so much in Marlborough, and which makes 
the study of him as a general so profitable. In 1704 he 
promptly recognised the Valley of the Danube to be the 
key-point ; he, despite all opposition, abandoned the war of 
posts and sieges in Flanders and marched with all the forces 
he could collect to what he recognised as the central scene 
of decisive operations; he gave evidence of his courage to 
sacrifice lesser things to accomplish greater ; and finally, he 
clung vigorously and resolutely to that his strategic insight 
told him was most important. Before a blow was struck 
his enterprise had paralysed the enem}^ and his culminat- 
ing triumph at Blenheim was as great in its conception, as 
vigorous in its execution and as decisive and far reaching in 
its results as any of Napoleon’s greatest efforts. 

Let us now return to the actual operations. The fi^^^^ 
thing that impresses us, as we mentally pass in review the 
campaign as a whole, is the rapidity, the continuity, the 
smooth running and the unfaltering forward movement of 
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this great mass of 190,000 men when once it has been in 
motion. There is no faltering as in MacMahon's advance 
towards Metz in 1870 ; there is no laboured movement as 
in the advance of the Austrian armj^ towards the Lech in 
1809 ; and there is no vacillation as in Benedek’s operations 
in 1866. His arm}' seems, to the onlooker, as it moves 
forward under the hand of its master, to be independent of 
all exterior circumstances. 

This we attribute entirely to the clearness with which 
Napoleon was, with each succeeding phase of the operations, 
what was the predominating factor for the time being ; to 
the %vay he riveted his whole attention upon each problem 
as it arose ; and to his steady refusal to allow any question 
of minor importance or detail to distract his attention whilst 
so engaged. Students of this campaign should note these 
reflections, since, if there is any truth in them, they upset 
the theory too lightly put forward by military writers as 
well as by historians (Mr. Holland Rose is a noteworthy ex- 
ception) that every step of this campaign was elaborated 
before leaving Boulogne. Such ideas, however well inten- 
tioned. Instead of enhancing, would, if allowed to go un- 
challenged, rob Napoleon of half his glory. 

With Napoleon: secrecy was always the first considera- 
tion, and we have -already shown In Section VII how he 
gave this matter his personal and unremitting attention. If 
we compare our operations twelve years since with those 
of the Japanese in 1904 and of the Balkan Allies of last 
year, we must admit that we have still a great deal to 
learn in this respect. 

Napoleon taught the conservative generals of Europe in 
his day that war is not a form of sport, with rules to the 
game and a standard of sportsmanship to be observed ; that 
‘ playing the game,’ as we call it smacked strongly of ama- 
teurism ; and that a regular game, regularly played, has the 
supreme defect that the opposing side may not acquiesce 
in it. 

He rightly placed secrecy and deception in the forefront 
of hh eonsidc'rktipns 5 he does not even delegate it to any 
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member of his staff ; he does not consider his personal 

attention to it as any derogation from his dignity, but he 
devotes all the power of his commanding intellect to it and 
he achieves success. History, therefore, rightly condemns the 
generals of the coalition w'hose artless and scrupulously cor- 
rect methods placed their armies at such a disadvantage at 
the commencement of this campaign. 

The next phase of the campaign which attracts our at- 
tention by the personal interest Napoleon takes in it, is 
that dealing with the selection of the Zone of Assembly, 
the collection of supplies within that zone, and the mea- 
sures taken to ensure the safe and uninterrupted concentra- 
tion there. In his realization of the Importance of these 
matters Napoleon reveals himself, more than in any other 
way, as the creator of modern strategy. A recent critic, 
who conceals the real aim of his work under a specious 
title, endeavours to exalt the strategical fame of 1866 and 
1870 at the expense of Napoleon* A critical and unpre- 
judiced examination of these campaigns, however/ does not 
confirm this opinion. On the contrary, it suggests to us that 
the pupils, instead of surpassing, had still a great deal to 
learn from the master. 

These matters adjusted, Napoleon could now proceed to 
join his army, which he had hitherto left to his subordinate 
generals. But now, with the passage of the Rhine and the 
possibility of coming in contact with the enemy, his pre- 
sence is required. With the passage of this river begin those 
offensive operations which culminate in the surrender of 
Mack’s army at Ulm, 

The key to the vigour, the continuity and the rapidity 
of that offensive is again to be found in the great stra- 
tegist’s power of seeing things in their true perspective. 
Having given the best that was in him to placing his 
magazines and supply questions on a proper footing, he now 
considers the uninterrupted forward movement of his army 
the all important factor to which everything else must take 
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a secondary place. He, of course, still continues to keep his 
e5^e on his commissariat, but he does not allow it to ob- 
scure his military insight, nor does he allow it, for a single 
instant, to interfere with the course and direction of his 
military operations when once his forces are set in motion. 
In other words, having done the best he could with the 
means at his disposal for his supply services, he now sets 
them back into their secondary place, and, taking his place 
on the box seat, he urges his army of 190,000 men forward 
regaidless of the cranky teams and rickety wagons behind. 

On October 6 Berthier wrote of Marmont : “In all the 
letters which General Marmont writes me, he refers to vic- 
tuals. I repeat that in the movements and wars of invasion 
carried on by the Emperor there are no magazines ; it is the 
affair of the commanding generals of the corps to bring to- 
gether the means of feeding the troops in those lands 
through which they pass.” 

In January 1900 General Buller decided to march to the 
west, to seize a passage across the Upper Tugela and, there- 
b}"-, to turn the Boer position overlooking Colenso. The idea 
was an excellent one and all it required on the part of the 
Commander-in-chief was rapidity, continuity, and vigorous 
prosecution of his plan, when once his forces were set in 
motion. 

But what do we see. From the very moment the order 
to march is given and throughout the whole operations, the 
question of his commissariat constantly obtrudes itself upon 
him; it clogs his footsteps, obscures his strategic insight and 
repeats that vacillation and delay such as occurred, for the 
same reason, in MacMahon’s advance towards Metz in 1870. 

On the 2ist September, 1805, Mack’s army of 70,000 
men reached the Iller. His intention was to hold on there 
until the Russians came up. The occupation of this forward 
and extremely dangerous position, considering the strength 
of his army, was based upon the calculation that Napoleon’s 
army at Boulogne would not be able to reach the Danube 
until very much later than it eventually did. 
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The possibility of that advance, however, was fully re- 
cognised, and a general of any strategic insight whatsoever 
would have seen that, immediately the Iller was reached, 
the all important demand of the moment was to obtain 
early, accurate, and regular information from the west and 
north of the approach of hostile forces of all arms in large 
numbers. This, and this alone, would enable him, should 
his calculations go astray, to manoeuvre so as to readjust the 
situation or to take advantage of his opponent’s errors. 

If we compare this situation with that of General Penn 
Symons at Glencoe in 1899, we shall see, in both cases, 
how generals with much experience in war but lacking any 
scientific or profound study of war on a large scale, may 
fail, however brave and war experienced they may be. In 
both these cases the generals failed because they lacked the 
ability to resolve the problem before them into its consti- 
tuent parts, and because they lacked the sense of perspec- 
tive which sees these parts each in its true relation to 
the problem as a whole. The primary condition upon which 
success should have been based was entirely overlooked or 
inadequately dealt with, and, in both cases, the result w^as 
the same, namely, strategical failure. 

When confronted with any strategical problem we must, 
therefore, first ask ourselves, what is the most important con- 
sideration for the moment ? If we experience any difficulty 
in answering this question, nay, if the answer does not come 
to us almost intuitively, then our strategic edifice is un- 
sound and will assuredly collapse at the first sound of the 
enemy’s guns. It is the logical pursuit of his strategical aims 
which we admire so much in Nepoleon in this campaign. 

X 

Detachment of Mind. 

Not only must the general possess the clearness of per- 
ception to detect what is important for the moment, but 
he must be gifted with the strength of mind to set aside 
what his insight tells him is of less importance. “It is 
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one of the surest marks .of .the true general/* says ..Count 
Yorck von .Wartenburg/*' .that he knows how: .to, set aside 
^details .and matters of secondary importance, and . to combine, 
and .direct all the moral and physical forces at .his disposal 
' to.Vthe , .principal aim ; once the latter is .fixed upon,, the neces-. 
sary details follow as a matter of course, at any rate any 
capable officer ' on the staff of the general can . deteririine , 
them.’* 

Napoleon possessed the ability to detadh himself from 
what he regarded as unessentials— which he rightly left to 
his subordinates — in a marked degree. He gave convincing 
evidence of this at the very commencement of his career. 
In 1796, having concentrated superior forces against the Aus- 
trians at Montenotte, he left the direction of the battle to 
his subordinate, and, betaking himself and his staff to a 
neighbouring hill-top, he devoted himself exclusively to what 
he now recognised as important, namely, the hurrying up 
of all detachments to the decisive point. 

How many commanders, in like case and at the begin- 
ning of their careers, would have foregone the glory of per- 
sonally directing in this their first battle ? How many would 
have had the moral courage to devolve their authority upon 
a subordinate on such a momentous occasion? It was, of 
course, necessary to win the battle of Montenotte ; but, having 
collected superior forces against the enemy and having given 
those forces the proper direction towards the battlefield, he 
now left their control to his subordinates, and concentrated 
his whole attention upon what was now, as the situation 
unfolded itself, the most important. 

His detractors have repeatedly seen in Napoleon’s con- 
duct toward his subordinates one of the main causes of his 
final unsuccess. They aver, with more ardour than truth, 
that he allowed them no latitude, that he devolved no res- 
ponsibility upon them, and thereby failed to educate a body 
of intelligent coadjutors. They say the same of Wellington. 

;; No commander either before or since his time, allowed 
his subordinates, when at a distance, greater freedom of judg- 
ment than, Napoleon. He repeatedly said, it is true, I alone 
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know what I want done;’’ but we admire him all the more 
for this because we consider most of the failures in modern 
war~Benedek, MacMahon, Bazaine, Gyula, Pope, Buller, 
Zasulich came to grief because they did not know what they 
wanted to get done, or, if they did know, they failed be-» 
cause they could not focus their whole attention upon it to 
the exclusion of details or matters of secondary importance. 

I never met,” says Marmont, ‘‘ with a single man of dis- 
tinction, and capable of the conduct of great affairs, who 
was not in the habit of putting aside all details and con- 
tenting himself with regard to the work he had entrusted 
to others.” 

Julius Caesar’s greatest achievements, as of all others who 
have become great in the domain of war, were largely due 
to his ready recognition of what was important in any pro- 
blem that confronted him, to his stern refusal to entertain 
any visionary plans until his main object was accomplished, 
and to a detachment of mind that enabled him to allow 
things to take their course elsewhere, provided he was allow- 
ed to go through with what was before him. 

It has been well and truthfully said of Lord Roberts 
that: “Of the qualities essential to generalship, he was gift- 
ed with the imaginative intuition necessary to divine the 
movements and the Intentions of an enemy, with the courage 
of his own judgment, and with the true thirst for victory — 
the keen will to achieve his main purpose, undistracted by 
subsidiary issues, and ever fresh in spite of worries or delays. 
Above all he possessed in a rare degree the unconquerable 
optimism that can disregard all dangers and difficulties once 
a course of action Is decided on.” 

Napoleon repeatedly gave evidence of his ability to set 
aside obstacles, to leave to others unessentlals, and to neg- 
lect the lesser in order to achieve the greater, in wonderful 
perfection. Does not the campaign we are studying prove 
this? Having, at the end of August, set his armies in mo- 
tion from Boulogne, he betook himself to Paris, where he 
remained until late in September. During the whole of this 
time he confined himself to regulating and controlling the 
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great essentials, and left to his generals the conduct of all* 
the details connected with the march of their corps from 
Boulogne to the Rhine. 

Then again when his army of 190,000 men had crossed 
the Danube and was engaged in its great wheel to thC' 
right, news ran in that the Russians, variously estimated at 
from 60,000 to 80,000 strong, were advancing from the east 
and that they were alread}^ approaching the river Inn, Na- 
poleon now detached Davout’s and Bernadette's corps towards 
Dachau and Munich to contain the advancing Russian army. 
At the same time, according to the military advisers of the 
Coalition, the Austrian army in the Tyrol was expected to 
paralyse the action of any hostile army that dared to operate 
south of the Danube. 

If we reflect for a moment on the situation brought 
about by Napoleon's wheel to the right— Mack's yet un- 
defeated army of 70,000 men in front ; and Austrian army in 
the T3T0I threatening his left; a Russian army of 60,000 
marching on his rear — we shall realise how easily this threat 
from the left and this actual advance against his rear might 
have deflected the attention of a less able commander than 
Napoleon from his immediate object namely, the destruction 
of Mack’ army. At the conclusion of his campaigns in Italy 
he wrote : — There are in Europe many good generals, but 
they see too many things at once; as for me I see only 
one thing, namely, the enemy's main army. I try to crush 
it, confident that secondarj^ matters will then settle them- 
selves.” “ All naval operations undertaken since I have been 
at the head of the government,” he said on another occa- 
sion, have always failed, because the admirals see double, 
and have learned — where I do not know — that war can be 
made without running risks.” 

The student is requested to refer to pages iii — 113 of 
Volume z of our excellent official history of the Russo-Japa- 
nese war, where he will see how, on the one hand, the 
mere rumour of the presence of a Russian force near Pei-tai, 
whence it threatened the flank of the 2nd Japanese Army, 
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caused Marshal Oyama to suspend for a time the plan he 
had in hand ; and, on the other how the actual presence of 
the Japanese 12th Division north of the river Tai-tzu, Whence 
it menaced the Russian lines of communication with Muk- 
den, caused General Kuropatkin to abandon his intention of 
assuming the offensive against the numerically inferior and 
exhausted Japanese forces south of that river. 

It was otherwise with Napoleon. Neither the menace of 
the Austrain army in the Tyrol nor the actual presence of 
the Russian army in his rear, was sufficient to cause him for 
a single moment to waver in his resolution. He set the for- 
mer aside as being unworthy of consideration for the time 
being, entrusted the handing of the latter to two of his sub- 
ordinates, and kept his attention solely and unflinchingly 
riveted upon his main object, the destruction of Mack’s army. 

It is true mistakes occurred as they do in all cam- 
paigns; but like the eddies and ripples at the side of a 
great flowing river, they did not affect the onward course 
of the main current, so clear and all-embracing was 
Napoleon's glance. 


Pliability in the choice of means. 

Side by side with the ability to allot to factors their 
real relative importance, to disregard unessential details and 
to fasten solely on decisive features, is the necessity of being 
able to modify one’s plans with changing circumstances. It 
has often been stated, and especially with reference to the 
campaign we are studying, that, from the moment his forces 
were put in motion, Napoleon completely dominated the will 
of his opponent. There is no doubt that his masterful will, 
fortified and emboldened by that numerical superiority which 
he always brought to bear at the point of decisive action 
and the rapidity and unsurpassed ability with which he 
manoeuvred his immense armies, invariably enabled him to 
do so. It is, indeed, contrary to the nature of a great 
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man, ■ in.' atiy ■ sphere of" ISfe^ to have his , course, of ^ action 
imposed upon him by anyone, 

..But there are times in the campaigns of Napoleon when 
we ' clearly see him modifying his plans or changing the 
course of his operations, in accordance with changing clrcum-,, 
stances. ' Nor are these modifications always the result of 
any premeditation on his part; on the contrar}, they are 
often imposed upon him by the action of his opponent. 

What we admire in ' him on these occasions is this, that 
although there was at such times . a temporary surrender . , of 
the initiative, still this surrender was but a momentary one, 
for he immediately sought — and invariably with success— to 
turn the changed conditions to his own advantage. “ His 
calmness,” wrote General Clarke in 1796, amidst the most 
exciting scenes is as remarkable as his extraordinary rapidity 
in changing his plans if forced to do so by unexpected cir- 
cumstances.” It is, indeed, characteristic of him that his 
mind was always working out the possibilities that might 
arise, evolving new plans as fresh situations were created, or 
as he imagined they might be so. 

Thucidides says that Themistocles possessed an intuitive 
genius for extemporising the best measures in every emer- 
gency, a quality which, says the historian, raised him above 
all his contemporaries. 

With Napoleon, as with Themistocles, this ability to 
adapt his plan at a moment’s notice to diverse circumstances 
was probably inborn ; but his glory lies in the fact that he 
fostered and cultivated this gift of nature by profound study 
and reflection ; he pondered over the changing fortunes of by- 
gone campaigns ; he meditated upon the strange vicissitudes 
of fortune that threatened so often to overwhelm Charles 
XIL and Frederick the Great ; he constantly kept his mind 
at work considering what resolutions led in the one case to 
victory, in the other to defeat, what actually took place 
and what might have happened; and, as General Clarke 
wrote, he came to the command of the army of Italy with 
his mind prepared to take In and judge quickly of new and 
Unexpected conditions* His campaign of Areola affords ample 



and indisputable proof of this, and this is what he particu 
larly wished to emphasise when he said that the great 
generals, anterior to himself, had accomplished their great 
deeds by the correctness of their combinations and by 
careful balancing of means and results, efforts and obstacles. 

This explains how great commanders disclaim ever having 
had any cut-and-dried plans of campaign. 

One morning, while the army of Charles XII. was halted 
at Tatarsk on the road to Moscow, General Gyllenbrook 
was surprised to see the King enter his tent and still 
surprised was he when Charles said to him : In what 

tion think you the army should march now?” Gyllenbrook 
replied that it was impossible for him to counsel anything 
so long as he remained ignorant of the King’s plans. “ I 
have no plan,” replied Charles. 

Lord Uxbridge, as next senior to the Duke of Welling- 
ton at Waterloo, came on the morning of the great battle 
to ask him his plans, and said that he should like to know 
them, because if anything should happen to the Duke, the 
command would devolve on himself. ‘‘Plans!” was the 
answer. “I have no plans. I shall be guided by circumstan- 
ces.” Napoleon often said the same. 

What are we to understand by these declarations? Were 
these great commanders mere knight-errants who marched 
aimlessly about the plains of Lithuania or along the valley 
of the Danube or across the mountains of Spain, seeking 
whom they might devour? Sarauw, the historian of the 
campaigns of the Swedish King, rejects this hypothesis as 
fundamentally false, and proves to demonstration that every 
one of his undertakings was based on a well thought out 
plan, “carried out with iron consistency,” but with a remark- 
able pliability in the choice of means to gain the end in 
view. 

Napier says that, “ The Duke of Wellington possessed 
that most rare faculty of coming to prompt and sure conclu- 
sions on sudden emergencies. This Is the certain mark of a 
master-spirit in war; without it a commander may be dis- 
tinguished, he may be a great man, he cannot be a great 
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captain .where troops nearly alike in arms, and knowledge 
are opposed,, the battle ■ ge.nerally turns upon: the decision of 
the moment.’^ 

Wellington, 1 .ike Charles XII, . also' ■ a"l ways'' '■ had '.Ms.' 
.'..'‘’■‘■g'uiding idea*’ but he', brought , to his task, 'a mind— 'the 
"..'priceless' reward 'of -years of study' and reflecti-on— which ,'could', 
at once marshal all the facts of the case, which judge 'dear- 
ly .and' quickly, and which ' could assess at a glance, and 

■ with absolute accuracy, all the factors in the problem, if, 
,.1.11' addition," we remember that .the Duke was a practical, 

■ man of war, who could handle and manceuvre his army — ■ 

Salamanca , is ,■ evidence of this— we shall have no di'fficulty 
in understanding what is implied in those words to Lord 
Uxbridge: have no plans, I shall be guided by circum- 

stances.” 

The student of Napoleon cannot fail to come to the 
same conclusion regarding his operations, namely, that in 
each and all of them he started with some perfectly clear 
guiding idea” which he adhered to with indomitable reso- 
lution and firmness of mind. But he did not endeavour to 
provide for every possible event in all its details beforehand, 
or to forecast the individual meanoeuvres by which the con- 
ception contained in the ‘‘ guiding idea ” was to be effected, 
or to prearrange for the measures by which he would coun- 
teract or take advantage of any possible movements on the 
part of the enemy. On the contrar}', confident in his abi- 
lity and versatility to adapt his means to the end he had in 
view, he left all such possible eventualities to be dealt with 
as they occurred in the course of future operations. 

This is what these great generals meant when they so 
often said that they had no plan of campaign. 

It is only the humdrum leader, who, having given birth 
to an idea, cannot give it up or vary it in accordance wdth 
new circumstances and unexpected conditions. 

‘‘A general must say to himself several times a day, 
What should I do if the enemy appeared in my front, on 
: right or on left flank V If he finds it difficult^ to answer 
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such questions, he is not in a good position or all is not as 
it should be, and he must alter it.’’ 

Thus wrote Frederick and Napoleon, and this is what 
Colonel Henderson implies when he so often refers to Stone- 
wall Jackson’s habit of riding alone in silent communion 
with himself, at the head of his ‘‘Stonewall” Brigade. “ It 
was unquestionably at such moments,” says Henderson, “that 
he was working out his plans, step by step, forecasting the 
counter-movements of the enemy, and providing for every 
emergency that might occur.” 

On the 31st August, 1904, the 12th Japanese Division 
crossed the Tal-tzu. Marshal Oyama, rightly convinced of 
the futility of frontal attacks, had modified his plan.* 

“The crisis of the battle of Liao-yang was reached,” 
says our Official History of the war, “during the morning of 
the 31st August, and the issue of the war depended upon 
General Kuropatkin’s action at this juncture.” In other 
words, the issue of the war hinged upon General Kuropat- 
kin’s ability or his inability to turn the changed situation 
to the advantage of the Russian army. The Russian army 
was in excellent spirits; it had held its own^ — as we might 
naturally expect after our experiences in South Africa— with 
the greatest ease against the repeated, but useless, frontal 
attacks of the Japanese, and it numerically out numbered its 
opponents by nearly 50,000 men, most of whom had not as 
yet been seriously engaged. The hour and the opportunity 
had come, but the man was wanting. 

“If,” says Napoleon “I always appear prepared, it is 
because before entering on an undertaking, I have meditated 
for long and have foreseen what may occur. It Is not 
genius which reveals to me suddenly and secretly what I 
should do In circumstances unexpected by others, It is 
thought and meditation.” ^ 

“The strategist’s attention,” says Prince Kraft, “must not 
be directed to one point only, but all eventualities must be 


^ This move was initated by General Kiiroki, bat the eventual 
responsibility lay with Marshal Oyama, 
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thoiiglit: over.. / .Nothing, not the most extraordinary action of 
the-' enemy, must surprise him. He must be prepared for 
everything by '' previous reflection, and be ready a.I 'once ■ with 
the proper reply.”-.. 

The iie-w deve.lopment in Marshal Oyama's" plans, .on' 
August, 31st, found the Russian commander-in-chief quite. un.« 
'prepared, by a prompt- and' vigorous utilisation'. o.f • 'the, sup- 
erior means at his disposal, ' to turn the changed situation to.: 
the advantage of the. Russian arms. 

If the student wll! refer to the strategical 'offensive 
undertaken by the Bulgarian Army in October iqi3, he..will 
see, as a!>ly described ' by . the miil.tary- correspondent . of the- 
Times, ' the ' Bulgarian commander-^in-chief, keeping his means 
hidden, advancing vigoroiisl\% keeping his army in hand, 
balancing the possibilities of the situation and ready to take 
advantage,, with, all' his forces, of the situation as' k unfolds 
itself. 

'rhis. is Napoleonic war ; in all its pristine grandeur. 

In 1H13, when Napoleon’s great array was advancing on 
Leipsig appearances pointed to the main body of the enemy 
being found behind that town. A hostile division which fell 
back on that place, vigorously disputing the French advance, 
tended to confirm this impression, when suddenly a furious 
cannonade was heard away in the direction of the right-rear 
of the Army. The ■ combined Russian' and Prussian armies, 
80,000 strong, had fallen, as it were, from the clouds, upon 
his right flank. Napoleon, mentally prepared for every even- 
tuality, turned his eyes in the new direction, thought for a 
moment, and on the instant changed his plan. This change 
was not merety.' a temporary : expedient to stave .off defeat, 
but it was a change in .which energy, resolution, fertility .of' 
resource and ability to manoeuvre were promptly brought 
into play to turn the tables upon the enemy and to snatch 
victor}^ from threatened disaster. 

It is on such occasions that we see Napoleon at his best. 
He brought to such, emergencies a mind fully prepared be- 
forehand, by constant preoccupation, for any conditions that 
might occur, and a tremendous moral power which alone 
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imparts the steadiness and resolution to a plan 

once formed. 

The campaign we are studying does not present any 
such striking examples of this particular excellence; neverthe- 
less even here we shall see him modifying, or holding him- 
self ready to modify, the direction and scheme of his opera- 
tions as the situation unfolds itself, whilst still keeping his 
predetermined strategic scheme in view. 

For two years he had brought all his intellectual powers 
to bear upon his project for the invasion of England; 150,000 
men were to ensure the success of the undertaking, and the 
mastermind of the First Consul directed the whole enter- 
prise down to its smallest details. 

On August 3, 1805, he assumed command of the Army 
of the Ocean at Boulogne and held a grand review of one 
hundred thousand men. The moment for the invasion of 
England had arrived. Napoleon, however, was not the man 
to confine himself to a single scheme. Alternative plans were 
always passing through his brain; it was his custom, as he 
said, ‘‘ faire toujours son theme en deux fafons.’’ On August 
26 his army began its march from the Channel coast to the 
valley of the Danube. The great warrior had suddeaty 
changed his plan. 

His detractors have lingered over the failure of his ad- 
ministrative services during the rapid mai*ch to the Danube. 
But the more mud they throw the more we admire him 
as a general. How many commanders in like case would 
not have plied their government with objections to such a 
sudden and unheard of transformation ? How many would 
not have asked for time to arrange for supplies and to orga- 
nize their transport services ? Not so Napoleon. Time was 
of the essence. Time was more precious to him than the 
lives of a few soldiers. “If the devil stands at the door,” 
said Lord Nelson to St. Vincent in 1803, “we shall sail 
to-morrow forenoon,” Cannon might be wanting, dragoons 
might have to march on foot, cloaks and boots might be 
difficult to get; but, like Blucher’s army in 1814 and our 
own gallant Sir Hugh Rose’s army in 1858, on, on his army 
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'■■■went: '.to its' tritim.ph at Ulm and its crowning glory of Ans^ 
terlitz," 

Why did Napoleon select the line Hagenan— Spire, behind 
:.the Rhine, for the assembly of his army? Did he consider 
the advantages which, according to Hamley, the angular 
form of the frontier formed by the' Rhine and the Main, 
■confers on an army operating ■ against an e.iiemy within the 
angle so formed ? 

War ©■nee . decided upon, his first act alwaj's was to^ 
bring together all his means ' as rapidly as possible and in 
such a ,p.osition as - would . enable him to do so secreth^, 
quickly, and without fear of interruption by the enemy. His 
instructions to Berthler, at the opening of the campaign of 
1809, are convincing evidence of this. Having regard to the 
location of his corps along the Channel coast and in Hol- 
land, the area' selected ■ for the assembly of his army in this 
campaign fulfilled these conditions. 

But it did more. It enabled him to provide for various 
eventualities ; it admitted of a pliability in the choice of 
means which goes far be3’ond the mere geometrical relation- 
ship of frontiers. 

(а) . Should the Austrian army continue its offensive 

towards the Upper Rhine, the French army could 
..operate against' its flank . and ■.communicatio.ns, 
either on the left or right bank of that river. 

(б) . ■■'.. Should it, as the Austrian army had so often done 

before, take up a forward position to watch the 
exits from the Black Forest, the French army 
was equally well placed to gain its flank and 
rear, 

(c). Should it remain behind the Inn, or should the 
Russian army advance via Waldmunchen to cooper- 
ate with it, the French army was in a position to 
effectively in either case. 

On September • 26 the Emperor put his forces in motion. 
His guiding idea was the defeat of the enemy’s forces in 
the valley Danube* C ^ 
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Once the offensive is assumed we see him keeping his 
mind open to every fragment of evidence. Judging clearly 
and acting vigorously, sternly repressing fancies and chimeras, 
and unflinchingly refusing to be tempted away from his 
main purpose. But, as news comes in from time to time, 
we also see him utilising or arranging to utilise his means, 
that is to say his operation, In such a manner as to take 
advantage of changing circumstances or to meet any reason- 
able variation of the governing conditions. First a direct 
advance in mass, for he did not then know that the Aus- 
trians were going to push forward unsupported into Bavaria, 
but, when he received news from Murat that the enemy was 
approaching Ulm, the corps were brought closer together, 
and the general direction more to the left was given to 
the whole army, then, thinking that the Austrians would 
fall back on his approach, he drew up a memorandum em- 
bod3nng his ideas for a further and more extensive sweep 
to the left. 

This memo was not Issued, but on Septempber 28, 
when certain that the Austrians were standing fast at Ulm, 
he changed the direction of his army slightly to the right 
for turning them by a more direct and shorter line.’" 

We see in these changing ideas how fully prepared 
Napoleon was to immediately take advantage of any change 
in the situation. What we rhust clearly understand is 
this that these changes had a solid basis ; the “guiding 
idea” was not lost sight of and in following it up the 
variations mentioned were the result of a sound strategical 
judgment and of the specialist’s ability to correctly weigh 
the evidence before hin. Wishes were not mistaken for 
facts. The development of his plan grew only with what 
his strategic insight and pitiless logic recognised as the 
actual circumstances of the case ; his mind worked only 
within the circle of ascertainable fact. 

To Stanhope the Duke of Wellington explained his own 
successes and the failures of the French marshals opposed 

•The writer is indebted to Count von Wnrteuburir's work, 
‘‘ Napoleon as a general ” for these facts. 
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to him, in the following words: “They planned their 
campaigns just as you might make a splendid set of harness. 
It looks very well, until it gets broken, and then you are 
done for. Now I made my campaigns of ropes. If any 
thing went wrong, I tied a knot, and went on.” The Duke 
meant, of course, that he adapted his strategy to facts, and 
to facts as they emerged. 

If the reader wdil take the trouble to go to the Aus- 
trian Headquarters, he will find there a general who tells 
his emperor that Napoleon cannot cross the Rhine with 
more than 70,000 men, whereas we know that he crossed 
that ri%^er with nearly 200,000 ; w'ho convinced himself that 
Napoleon’s army could not reach the Danube before Nov- 
ember 10, whereas it actually approached that river on 
October 6; who hugged the belief that Napoleon would 
advance from the west through the Black Forest or by skirt- 
ing its southern border, whereas he actually came down from 
the north. He will, in short, see there a general who saw 
things only as he wdshed to see them, who mistook wishes 
for facts, w'ho could not weigh evidence aright, whose cal- 
culations were fertile in miscalculation and who consequent- 
I3' lost the campaign. 

“The pursuit of a preconceived idea which is not based 
on the actual state of affairs,” says von der Goltz, “ involves 
the risk of misunderstanding the reality. In chasing the 
ideal that one’s own brain has conceived, it is very easy to 
overlook what ought to be done at the particular moment. 
The belief in a single method that promises victory as the 
outcome of a single plan has always led men to ruin, as 
it led Mack and Massenbach.” On November 10 1805, 
Kutusov with his 35,000 Russians crossed the Danube at 
Mautern, burned the bridge behind him and took up position 
near Krems. Hitherto the Russo-Austrian army had steadily 
fallen back before Napoleon, and he had hoped that the 
necessity of defending Vienna would induce them to halt 
and accept battle on the south bank of the Danube. But, 
by the transference of their army to the left bank of that 
river, the whole,, situation was suddenly changed. 



On the next day the Russians attacked Gazan's Divi- 
sion of Mortier’s Corps in the Durrenstein defile and practi- 
cally annihilated it. Instantly the Emperor saw how he 
might turn the changed conditions to his own advantage. 
Kutusov seemed Inclined to hold on at Krems. ‘^This, ” 
said Napoleon, is the great opportunity to cross the Danube 
(at Vienna) and to drive the Russians from Krems by falling 
on their rear, " Murat, supported by Davout and Lannes, 
was accordingly promptly ordered to resume his advance 
on Vienna, to cross the bridge there, and, by attacking 
Kutusov, prevent his junction with the second Russian army 
in Moravia. Soult and Bernadotte, however, were ordered 
to stand fast In the neighbourhood of St. Polten. 

Standing at St. Polten Napoleon now in effect says 
to himself : ‘‘ Should Murat’s advance induce Kutusov to 

fall back from Krems, I shall cross with Soult and Berna- 
dotte at Mautern. Should, however, Murat succeed in 
stealing a passage at Vienna, I shall follow him with all 

speed. ” 

His plan was to cross the Danube and we see the 

great master of strategy, from his position on the south bank 
of that river, balancing between a quiet passage at Mautern 
should Kutusov fall back, and a stolen crossing at Vienna 
should he remain in position at Krems for another few days. 

This attitude of the great soldier is extremely interest- 
ing. We saw the same thing in his arrangements for the 
passage of the Po in 1796, In both cases he reveals a 
prudent pliability in the choice of his means to achieve 

the end in view; he shows how a general should, by 
constant reflection and forethought, be instantly ready to 
make the best of any circumstance that interrupts his 
plans; he shows us how his conception is always elastic 
enough to meet any reasonable variation of the governing 
conditions ; and, above all, whilst poising between two 
or more alternatives, he shows us that his final decision 

and action are based upon actual facts as they reveal them- 
selves and not upon speculative theories or groundless as- 
sumptions.': . 



,; 'XII;'; 

Ability to ma^nceuvre^ 

, ,We recognise the general, then, to be he whose mind is 
ever on the alert and in a constant state of preparedness to 
turn to his own advantage any change in the situation and 
to detect a gleam of good in ■ any sudden reversal of for- 
tune; who, when luck suddenly goes against him— as it did 
against Napoleon, at Caldiero— refuses to be disheartened, 
but, promptly changing his plan, backs it up with all the 
means at his disposal — infantry, cavalry, machine guns, mount- 
ed rifles and batteries— which he hurls with renewed vigour, 
increased confidence and unflinching determination into the 
scale in the new direction or in furtherance of the new 
plan or changed idea. 

But to do this the general must be able to manoeuvre ; 
he must have the confidence, born of constant practice 
with all arms in combination, that, come what may, good 
or bad fortune, he can at once utilise his means to con- 
firm an advantage gained or to bring about a readjust- 
ment of the situation, either at the point of threatened 
disaster or in some other part of the field. 

It was Napoleon s supreme excellence that he realised 
and repeatedly practically exemplified from the very com- 
mencement of his career, that mobility conquers immobility, 
that movement is the driving wheel of strategy, and that 
general who can handle brigades, divisions, army corps 
armies, will always control the situation and win as 
as he has the good fortune to find himself opposed 
als, who, whatever their theoretical knowledge of 
be, fail in practical aptitude for manoeuvre* 
us soldiers, who desire to glean something* of every- 
utllity from the study of military history, this 
significance that the Campaign of Uim pos- 
us. Two thousand years of history confirm it. 
Mukden, from Cannae to Golenso, from 
of war is a story of victory and 
:y of mobility over im-- 
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mobility, of movement over inaction, of ability over in- 

ability to manoeuvre. 

Croesus advances to attack Cyrus with two to one, in 
point of numbers, in his favour, Cyrus watches his oppor- 
tunity; a gap between wings and centre offers it. Into this 
gap Cyrus pours with his chosen division, takes Croesus’ 
centre in reverse and utterly overthrows him and his king- 
'.dom. ' 

Miltlades, with it,ooo men, faces the three-fold number 
of Persians at Marathon. The Persian arm}^ breaks his 
centre; but Miltiades has his men well in hand, wheels his 
strong wings inwards, falls upon both flanks of the Per- 
sian advance, overwhelms it and saves his country from 
the yoke of Asia. 

A century later, at Leuctra and Mantinela, Epaminondas 
introduces the tactics (which Alexander the Great in ancient 
times, and Frederick the Great in modern times, made so 
famous) of concentrating an overpowering force on some 
decisive point of the enemy’s line, while we kept back, 
or, in military phraseology, refused the weaker part of his 
own. The fame of Epaminondas as a general rests on a 
firm foundation, namely, aptitude for readily handling an 
army. It has survived the change of centuries, and it will 
continue to live long after Mack, Benedek, Bazaine, Mac- 
Malion, and many others we could mention, have been 
dorgotten. 

But before Epaminondas another great Vvmrrior had flitted 
across the military stage of the ancient world, whose acts 
and contributions to military science are well worth 
recalling at the present juncture. Xenophon commands 
the rear-guard in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand across 
the mountains and rivers of Asia Minor, from the banks of 
the Euphrates to the shores of the Euxine. He shows us 
how a general, confident in his capacity to handle his 
forces, should command a rear-guardi 

There are many, too many, at the present time, who 
are inclined to throw doubts and engender misgivings upon 
the expediency of using a portion of an army to gain time 
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for the Commander-in-Chief to mature his plans or concen- 
trate his means. These doubters would do well to again 
take up the study of their Anabasis. They ivill find there 
the inspiration to again “put on their boots of Montenotte 
and Castiglione,” as Napoleon said to Augereau in 1814, 
when he saw that the military resolve of former days was 
ebbing with advancing years. 

But to do this they must abandon the desk and the 
office stool for the field, the manoeuvre ground, the batta- 
lions, the guns and the squadrons. It is there and with 
these that one puts on the boots of Montenotte and Cast- 
iglione; it is there and with these that the Xenophons, the 
Craufords, the Neys, the Miloradowitchs and the Solomkos 
are made. 

1 hen comes the Great Alexander who subverts the Per- 
sian Empire, overruns Asia, , and carries his. arms without a 
single failure from the mountains of Macedonia to the walls 
of Multan. And all this because Phillip has given him a 
good instrument, superior in fighting capacity and training- 
like the voluntary long service British Army of to-day-lto 
its poorer trained opponents ; because Alexander manoeuvres 
and attacks; because he confirms the advantage of move- 
ment over brute force and inaction ; and finally because in 
ability to handle his army he is superior to all the generals 
opposed to him. 

His men are veterans, like the Grand Army of Napo- 
leon, and he obtains from them an accuracy of movement 
and a steadiness of evolution such as his father’s recruits 
or briefly trained conscripts would have floundered in at- 
tempting. 

His successors forget the swift movements and facile 
evolutions which had enabled Alexander to hurl all his 
means ^ at the right time against the weak point of the 
enemy’s array, and the hitherto unconquerable Macedonian 
phalanx, in feebler hands, succumbs to the mobility of the 
Roman legions. 

The consular amies of Rome always attack ; but their 

simply ; they seldom manoeuvre. 
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Hannib^^ lays bare this defect, and teaches the 

Romans what to expect when skill in manoeuvring is pitted 
against inaction and incapacity in war. His victories are 
the triumphs of power of manoeuvre and practical general- 
ship over incapacity and inability to handle troops. His 
career of almost unbroken triumphs is interrupted at Nola, 
where Marcellus, taught by his great adversary, resorts to 
flanking attacks and turning movements. 

It is Nero, who, wheeling a brigade of his best men 
round the rear of his own army, fiercely charges the Spa- 
niards and Africans, wins the victory of the Metaurus and 
thereby assures for centuries to come the progress and 
glory of the Roman world. 

In the larger domain of war, in the realm of strategy, 
Hannibal in the ancient world stands alone, like a rock in 
the ocean. He, like Napoleon, teaches the enemies and his 
successors the fundamental principles of war ; but in neither 
case and in no sense does Scipio or Nero, Moltke or Oyama, 
approach their master’s stature. Hannibal shows the Roman 
generals that there is something more in w'ar than brute 
force. Whether in his weak or in his strong years, his years 
of Nola or of Trasimenus, it is his marching to and fro, 
his manoeuvres, offensive or defensive, which paralyses the 
action of his less able opponents and earns for him the 
highest niche in the temple of military fame. 

Caesar steps upon the stage. Have we understood cor- 
rectly the inspiration which Napoleon derived from his 
study of the Gallic wars? If w^e have not we cannot read 
aright the campaigns of 1796. What Napoleon saw in 
Csesar’s Gallic wars was a keeping in hand of all his 
means, a quickness of decision, a rapidity of execution, and 
a supreme ability in handling his army on the theatre of 
war. It was this skill in controlling, in directing, and In 
hurling his forces upon the decisive points of a theatre of 
operations, or against the weak spot of an opposing arm}^ 
which, more than anything else, has rendered immortal the 
campaigns of 1796, as it did those of Caesar eighteen cent- 
uries before. 
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We might prolong this story of victory on the one side 
and defeat on the other down to the time of the Campaign 
of 1803 ; but it would be merely repetition of the same 
tale, namely, the victory of mobility over immobility, of 
action over inaction, of co-operative action over disjoined 
efforts, of confidence over hesitation in handling armies, of 
practical leadership over theoretical. 

If we were to continue the story down to Lule Burgas 
we should find, notwithstanding the introduction of quick 
firers and smokeless powder, that it is still the same, the 
victory of Napoleon I over the Archduke Charles, of 
Blucher over Napoleon, of Napoleon III over Gyulay, of Von 

Moltke over Benedek, Bazaine and MacMahon, of Kuroki 

over Zasulich, of Oku over Stackelberg, of Oyama over 
Kuropatkin and of Savoff over Nazim Pacha. 

Victory does not go to the men that march or to the 
countiyr that lavishes its money on mules and carts, but it 

goes to the general in whom years of practice has bred a 

confidence and an aptitude for handling and manoeuvring 
brigades, divisions, army corps and armies. This is what 
Napoleon meant when, in April 1797, he wrote to the Direc- 
tory: “The armies of the Rhine can have no blood in their 
veins.” And surely this is what Joniini meant "when he, 
referring to the poor quality and condition of the troops 
with which Napoleon commenced his career, wrote, “ I 
believe Napoleon would not have done more even with the 
best equipped troops, nor Frederick less, had the condi- 
tions been reversed.” “But above all,” says the Times 
History of the wmr in South Africa, “Roberts realised— and 
realised it not merely as a theoretical commonplace to be 
assented to and then dismissed from thought, but as the 
law of his action — that against an enemy capable of fight- 
ing on even approximately equal terms the essence of strat- 
egy lies in surprise, and in that rapidity and freedom of 
movement by which alone It becomes possible to surprise 
one’s enemy and to impose upon him in the midst of hurry 
and uncertainty, the alternative of abandoning some im- 
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portaiit objective or of trying' the fortune of battle under 
eonditions not of his own choosing.” 

The mere realisation of these principles, as the Times 
History says, is in Itself insufficient. It is In their prompt, 
confident, and vigorous application with guns, army corps 
and mounted troops, that the secret of victory is to be 
found. Herein lies Lord Roberts’ glory. The secret of war 
does not lie in the legs of the men nor in those of the 
transport teams, but it lies entirely in the brain which sets 
those legs in motion. JominI preached this doctrine, Marl*- 
borough’s and Napoleon’s actions demonstrate it, Moltke’s, 
Lord Roberts’ and Marshal Oyama’s operations confirm it. 

In this campaign of 1805, as in those of 1796 and 1800, 
we see the smoothness and precision with which Napoleon 
handles troops on a great scale in his strategical operations. 
To back up his own practical handling of his army he 
demanded : — 

Firstly, brevity of orders, frequent intercommunication, 
and a constant state of readiness on the part of troops and 
commanders to move or change the direction of their 
march. The captain must be ready to march in five min- 
utes. The battalion commander must be ready to move off 
within the same short period, and larger bodies within a 
quarter ' of',' an'' hour. ■ 

Secondly, immediately preceding the opening of a cam- 
paign, he insisted on a careful reconnnaissance, by specially 
selected officers, of the country over which the operations 
were likely ,to be conducted. .'These reconnaissances were 
not entrusted to junior captains and subalterns, as is the 
case in some armies of to-day, but they were entrusted to 
senior officers of ripe experience and with a broad outlook 
on war. Thus, in the campaign before us, on the :33rd 
August, Murat and Bertrand were sent to Bavaria ; they 
were to reconnoitre carefully the fortresses, the tributaries 
of the Danube, and the roads, and collect as much infor- 
mation as possible as to the passes leading into the Tyrol 
and into Bohemia, as well as those of the Black Forest. A 
few days later Savafy followed them, but by this time the 
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■■.Emperor’s; ideas .had, assumed a .more defimte form,,' aud ".the 
orders ' .which . he gave to this o,ffice.r were . 'm.'ore detai,le.d..,'' He 
.....was'to reco'onoitre „the^' ro-ads, which starti'Og fro'm ...Phiiiips- 
burg, Bruchsal,' and- 'Durlach, crossed the^ Neckar ■ at ■ He.il-''' 
bronn, Cannstadt and Esslingen, and led thence to the 
Danube, DllHngen, Gundelfingen and Ulm, as well as the 
cross-roads between them. 

'These reconnaissances, carried ■ out by. .genera,! '.officers,, 
.had. not for their, object the obtaining of inforniation regard- 
ing the enemy^’s movement, but rather the collection of 
topographical and statistical information upon which the 
commander-in-chief could base his army and for manoeuvr- 
ing it on the theatre of war. 

During the actual operations his cavalry were frequently 
called upon to supplement the reports of these officers. 
‘‘ Let me have a description of the country you are passing 
through,” is constantly reiterated to his cavalry commanders. 
In his orders of the 7th October, 1806, he not only asks his 
cavalry for information regarding the enemy, but he lays 
special stress upon the necessity for their obtaining and trans- 
mitting the fullest information concerning the network of 
intercommunications in the country beyond the Frankeii- 
wald. He asks particularly for information concerning the 
lateral means of communication between : — 

(а) . Saalburg and Saalfeld, 

(б) . Saalburg and Hof. 

(ck Lobenstein and Grafenthal. 

(d), Lobenstein and Hof. 

Always in a state of mental preparedness himself, this 
information, gathered one or two days ahead of his march- 
ing infantry columns, enabled him to throw the whole of 
his corps, with the greatest rapidity and by the shortest 
routes, against the enemy’s army immediately contact with 
it was obtained. 

Thirdly, he Insisted upon the principle of having but 
one army on one theatre of operations, one line of opera- 
tions, one commander-in-chief controlling and compelling the 
all _ Wsy means for a single end, and alter** 
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native lines of communication. All this had but one ob- 
ject in view, namel}^ the facilitation of manosuvre, which 
alone would enable him to put into practice what Willi- 
sen rightly regards as a fundamental principle which should 
be inherent in every attack: “Strength against weakness, 
front against flank, superior force against inferior force, 
masses against the decisive point/’ 

We have already (Section VI) dealt with the advantages 
the Emperor derived from operating on a single line and 
(Section XI) from selection of his zone of assembly. We 
shall not refer to these again except to point out here that 
in both cases the final object aimed at was to ensure ability 
to control and compel unity of action of all the forces 
under changing conditions. Napoleon’s freedom to manoeuvre 
strategically was still further facilitated by his practical 
provision in providing with supplies, ammunition, hospitals 
etc., and in strengthening, the places he called depots. These 
places were, however, much more than depots, as we under- 
stand the expression. They afforded him the means, of 
which he so often availed himself to the consternation of 
his enemies, of suddenly abandoning one depot or line of 
depots and basing h‘s army on another, thus com[dL-t 
changing the orientation of the whole campaign. 

This not only explains the freedom with which he 
manoeuvred his whole army in zxiY direction, but it also 
i explains the absence of any anxiety on his part whenever 
his opponents endeavoured to bring him to his knees by 
mar ching against his communications. His operations on 
the Adige in 1796 lose half their interest if the student of 
Napoleon does not keep constantly in his mind’s eye the 
fortified and supplied depots of Peschiera — Brescia— Milan in 
the north, and the alternative ones of Cremona-Plzzighemne- 
Pavia in the south; or if he does not comprehend the signi- 
ficance of provisioning and garrisoning Mantua, Peschiera, 
Legnano and Pizzighetone, as a prelude to the campaign 
against the Archduke Charles in 1797. 

Unusually secretive as to the motives that influenced 
him when conducting war on a great scale, our opinions 
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are often necessarily based upon tbe reflections that his 
operations induce. We consider ourselves more than fortun- 
ate, then, when we can cite the Emperor’s %vritten or ex- 
pressed views upon any subject. 

In the St. Helena Memoirs, when referring to the posi- 
tion of his array at Milan in 1800, with alternative lines 
of communication via the St. Gothard and Simplon behind 
it he says: “In this position the French general could act 
according to his desire. In the campaign of 1806 he organ- 
ized four different lines of communication, .secured his 
front of strategic operations, and so held himself ready to 
change on the instant the direction of his whole army.^ 

In 1807 we see him fortifying and provisioning War- 
saw, Thorn and Danzic, thus encircling the theatre of 
operations with these depots or pivots of ^ operation, which 
enabled him to operate in any direction with confidence and 

safety. ,, , n 1 • 

In September, 1808, Joseph proposed to collect all hss 

forces and march on Madrid, utterly regardle.ss of his com- 
munications with France or of any pivots of operation. 
The Emperor’s comments on this extraordinary plan were 
very much to the point: “To change one’s line of com- 
munications is the act of a genius, to lose it altogether 
is such a risky operation, that it renders the general, vho 
perpetrates such an act, criminal. Those who venture to 
advise such a measure would be the first to lose their heads, 
as soon as events laid bare the madness of their opera- 
tions. Even with an army composed entirely of men like 
those of my own Guards, and led by the most able gener- 
al, by an Alexander or a Gaesar, one could not answer 
for anything in the face of such stupid errors.” 

When we remember how, on Christmas Day, 1808, 
Sir John Moore’s army stood at Sahagun, with nothing 
before it but a headlong retreat to the Atlantic coast hun- 
dreds of miles distant, .and when we recall the losses and 
confusion of that retreat, we are reminded of Napoleon’s 
words ;to . Joseph “.There is a very great difference between 
opt^tin^i and an organized centre, and 
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advancing at haphazard, abandoning one’s communications 
without possessing any organized centre. of operations/' On^ 
the one side in this campaign we see a British general — 
owing to a subordinate’s failure to carry out his instruc- 
tions— advancing hundreds of miles into the heart of Spain, 
without any adequately prepared lines of communication or 
organized centres of operation upon which he could fall 
back in case of failure, and on the other hand we see 
Napoleon standing at Madrid with one line of communica- 
tion by Aranda and Burgos north of the Sierra de Guadar- 
rama, and with an alternative line, which had already 
been prepared and opened, via Guadalaxara — Calatayud, 
south of the same range of mountains, “ a position which 
was so well calculated and secured,” says von Wartenburg, 
“that it forms one of the finest displays a soldier can con- 
template.” . , 

And so in the Campaign of 1805, we see him encirc- 
ling the theatre of war, from Wurzburg to Huningen, with 
depots of supplies and material. 

Once the victoiy of Ulm has been gained, he fixes 
upon Augsburg as his centre of operations. There he col- 
lects his hospitals, supplies, accoutrements and ammunition 
and provides a well built bridgehead at Friedeberg on 
the right bank of the Lech. Writing to Petlet from Augs- 
burg, October 24, he sa3^s : desire that you should have 

in Augsburg, a million rations of biscuit, ovens to bake 
eighty thousand rations a day, and flour in bulk to cook 
two million rations, three hundred thousand bushels oats and 
one hundred thousand pints of brandy.” It is around Augs- 
burg that he will now manoeuvre freely in any direction, 
should the Russians attempt to oppose him. 

With the uninterrupted advance of his army, Brunnau 
is the next place to catch his eye. It is a large place 

[The writer here appears to coadenm Moore's strategy. If we 
follow carefully the plans made by Rapoleon to meet it, we cannot but 
admire its boldness ; in spite of the retreat to Corunna it cannot be con- 
sidered a failure; — Ed.] 
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quite capable of defence, and all his stores are now ordered 
here from Augsburg. Brunnau now becomes the pivot, upon 
which he can fall back in case of failure, and find therein 
the resources to enable him to renew the conflict. 

We are again fortunate in being able to quote the 
Emperor’s own words. In 1809, when similarly placed as 
in the present instance, Davout was ordered to march to 
Passau which place was now to become the centre of the 
further operations against Vienna, and accordingly the Em- 
peror issued minute instructions for its fortification, provi- 
sioning, and armament : “It is there, ” he wrote Davout, 
“ in case of a retreat, that I intend to cross the Inn, and 
I intend to manoeuvre constantly round Passau, in case of 
a retrograde movement of my army. ” 

Fourthly, from himself he demanded an unremitting 
state of mental preparedness, anticipating daily and indeed 
sometimes hourly the possibilities of the situation, asking 
himself what shall I do if the enemy appears here or there 
or if he Is not somewhere else ? I'he mental solution of 

each succeeding problem is also promptly translated into 
action, and, vhilst his army of one hundred or two hun- 
dred thousand men is being driven forward at the rate of 
fifteen miles a day, we see him constantly shuffling and 
inter-changing his corps and divisions to en^ible him to 

control promptly and with all his means each succeeding 
situation as it arises, or as he thinks it may arise. 

We have already referred to the battle of Lutzen, 

where, according to many historians and military writers, 
the Emperor was completely taken by surprise. Tactically, 
Souham was caught napping, but strategically, the Emperor, 
far from being surprised was fully and completely prepared, 
■both mentally and by the disposition of his forces, to deal 
on the instant with the changed situation. 

And so, in the campaign we are studying, he starts 

from the line Hagenau — Spire — Mayence — Wurzburg, with a 
frontage of 150 miles. Then, gradually closing his army in 
on its left to increase its liberty of action and freedom to 
manceuvre, he drives It forward at the rate of fifteen miles 
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a day. While his army marches he brings to his task a 
mind which, by constant pre-Gccnpation, is familiar before- 
hand with the aspects of the different conditions of any 
situation likely to occur ; his views are, so to say, in a 
continual state of formation and development, ready for in- 
stantaneous application to any emergency immediately it 
arises, is not genius,” said he, “which reveals to me 

suddenly what I should do in circumstances unexpected by 
others, it is thought and meditation.” 

He now anticipates an offensive by the enemy on the 
left bank of the Danube. He temporarily resorts to the 
war of armies. The First Army, consisting of the corps of 
Murat, Lannes, Davout, Soult and Ney, is under his personal 
command, Bernadotte commands the Second Ann}’, which 
comprises the ist Corps, the Bavarians, and the Corps of 
Mamiont. 

If the enemy advances from Donauworth, against the 
Second Arm}^', Soult and Davout are to march to its sup- 
port ; if from Ulm, against the First Army, Soult w.Wl be 
called in ; and lastly, if the centre is attacked, both wings 
will close up and envelop. But, as often happens in war, 
neither of these cases occurred, and on October 4, it was 
known for certain at the French headquarters that Mack’s 
diftny was still on the right bank of the Danube, and prin- 
cipally in the direction of Ulm. 

The passage of the Danube is now of primary import- 
ance, and here, as on the Po in 1796 and on the Danube 
in the following November, the Emperor balances between 
a passage at Donauworth and Neuberg, or at Neuberg and 
Ingoldstadt. He prefers the latter since it again conduces 
to liberty of action ; he does not halt but continues his 
advance, keeping a perfectly open mind on the matter, and 
ready to take advantage of one or the other passage as op- 
portunity offers. 

Movement is the mainspring of Napoleonic war, as It 
was of Frederick’s and Marlborough’s war. The passage of 
the Danube, and the wheel to the right of his vast array 
tinder the most distressing weather ■ conditions, _ will ever re- 
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main , a masterp^^^ ability to manoeuvre^ His German 
critics ha%^e found fault. 'With him for demanding the impos- 
sible of his men. Basing their opinion upon the campaign 
of 1870, they claim that the demands of the commander-in- 
chief should .not exceed the capacity of the troops to exe- 
cute. Had Marshal Oyama been imbued with any such 
scruples, or had he been animated by any fear of forfeiting 
the confidence of his army, .his orders of the 29th August for 
the Second Army and Ge.neral Oku’s orders of the itth. 
October, 1904, for the same army would not have aimed so 
high, 'since both cases we know that the execution fell short, 
of the tasks demanded. 

The problem that confronted Napoleon 0.11 the .6th Octo- 
ber, 1805, . was one of extreme difficulty. Mack’s army was 
known to be in the space between the Lech and the Iller. 
Should the Austrian commander realize his danger in time 
and display any, even the meanest manoeuvring ability, he 
could, with comparative ease, avoid the blow threatening 
him. He could no longer, it is true, hope to carry out his 
original idea of holding on until his Russian ally joined 
him, but he could, by a prompt abandonment of this idea, 
still save his army to fight another day. The road via 
Augsburg on Landshut was still open; he held the crossings 
over the D;inube at Elchingen, Gunzburg, and Ulm ; and, to 
the south, he could still fall back via. Memingen and BI- 
berach to a junction with the Austrian army in the Tyrol. 
Provided he could march, manoeuvre and handle his army, 
the task before Napoleon was one well-nigh impossible of 
solution, if we assume that task to be the bringing of 
Mack’s army to battle. It was like having to seize a burg- 
room in which all the side doors are open, ^ ^ ^ 

His guiding idea ” is the capture or the destruction of 
Macks army, and the means he relies upon are : — 

(a). Rapidity. 

(fc). Freedom to manoeuvre his own army. 

(c) . Restriction of the liberty of action of his op- 

ponent, 

(d) . Ability to handle his army as required* 
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He rushes forward to Augsburg and the Lech ; the oc- 
cupation of this line reduces the number of operations the 
enemy can attempt. Ney makes a dash for the bridge at 
Gunzburg, seizes it, and the Austrians fall back. Ney mov- 
ing up the left bank of the river opens up the passages 
for Murat ; the bridge at Elchingen is captured, and Ney 
seesaws from one bank to the other, Soult has reached 
Landsberg, while Davout and Bernadotte, ifty miles awa}?-, 
are keeping the ring clear. “ On this vast theatre of 
war, which changes at every Instant,” as Napoleon wrote 
Berthier, the French troops are now in position to act freely 
in any direction according to circumstances. Another bridge 
is ordered to be thrown opposite Albeck, “so that the corps 
which is in Albeck may be in communication and connected 
with the rest of the army, and that if the enemy should 
operate too hard, or find himself compelled to take refuge on 
the left bank during the night, you Murat, can during the 
same day fall upon him.” Soult with 30,000 men has 
passed Mindelhelm. Mack must now fight or surrender, for 
“ On the 14th,” writes Berthier to Davout, “ the day of 
the battle, the enemy will be destro3^ed, for he is shut ix\ 
on all sides, * 

Mack had served most of his time on the staff, his ac- 
tual command of troops being limited to the Neapolitan 
campaign of 1798, where he had cut a sorry figure; but 
the blame was laid on his troops. He was concentrating on 
Ulm, ’when he learned that the French were on the Danube, 
fifty miles to the east of him. He ordered an advance on 
Augsburg, but, checked in that direction, he decided to strike 
northward. This plan was immediately abandoned, and 
then again taken up, and on the 13th Werneck’s division 
marched towards Nordlingen, while the rest of hi.s army 
did nothing. Mack now came to the conclusion that Napo- 
leon was retreating, cancelled his orders once more, and again 
issued orders for a march to the east. The capitulation 
must have come as a happy release to such vacillation and 
inaptitude for command. 
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Sitting Silent^ lost ia reverie for a long time, he was asked 
by Croker the subject of his thoughts. To say the truth/' 
he replied, I am thinking of the French I am going to 
fight. I have not seen them since the campaigns in Flan- 
ders when they were capital soldiers, and a dozen years of 
Yictory under Bonaparte must have made them better still. 
VTis enough to make one thoughtful. But though they 
may overwhelm me, I don’t think they will out manoeuvre 
me. First, because I am not afraid of them, as everyone 
else seems to be....... I suspect all the continental armies are 

half-beaten before the battle begins. I at least will not 
be frightened beforehand.” “ F rom the first opening of his 
Vimiero campaign,” says Mr Oman, “ the troops that he led 
had the firmest confidence in him— they saw the skill with 
which he handled them, and criticism very soon died 
away.” 

It was with this same confidence, born of similar quali- 
ties in a chief of like calibre, that, more than ninety years 
later, an Imperial army of Britishers, Canadians, Australians, 
and New Zealanders, marched triumphantly from Cape Colo- 
ny to Diamond Hill. 

Cranford is our ideal, not the ‘Light Division’. Crauford 
— the Stonewall Jackson of Wellington’s army— who could 
handle his division, who could fight in retreat without those 
doubts and misgivings that paralyse the actions of less prac- 
tical men of war, who could march forty-three miles with- 
out a halt, who could assemble his division and march in 
any direction in half an hour, who could attack when and 
where he liked in the shortest possible time and with all 
bis means, and who could out-manoeuvre the French whose 
mobility had. .already conquered half the European world.^ 

It Is constant practice with troops that gives the general 
confidence to march and manoeuvre, and so impose his will 
on the operations. Baron Dalhousie, father of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, %vas a general officer in Wellington’s army. His 
son delighted to hear stories of his father’s military career, 
and of one stor}^ related by a brother officer of the generals, 
he was particularly proud. At the second action in the 
Pyrenees, General Dalhousie was placed with his own divi- 
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Sion, the ; 7th, on , the left flank, with orders from the Duke 
.■of V Wellington to hold his' ground* While there and while 
the French were'' advancing on the centre, he saw that an 
immense advantage would be' gained by wheeling up the 
■ .troops under his comnaand. He did so, taking the enemy 
in - flank; and though the battle would in any case have 
been 'Won, ' this movement put the finishing touch to the 
Duke’s combinations and at once decided the day. The 
Duke was much pleased, for Sir Edward Pakcnham rode 
up to the general and said, I would rather be in your skin 
to day, than of .any other man in the field. The Duke has 

just said of yoa, ‘By G •, that man has more confidence 

in himself than any other general officer in the Army,” 

Stonewall Jackson possessed this confidence in marked 
degree, “ At Malvern Hill,” says General John Gordon, a 
veteran of the Civil War, “I learned the secret of Jackson's 
wonderful power and success as a soldier. It was due not 
only to his keen and quick perception of the situation in 
which he found himself at each moment in the rapidly 
changing scenes as the battle progressed or before . it began, 
but notably to an implicit faith in his own judgment, risk 
his last man upon its correctness, and deliver the stunning 
blow, while others less gifted were hesitating and debating 
as to its wisdom and safety.” 

Jackson could handle his command, march, manoeuvre, 
assume the offensive and hurl all his means — guns, battalions 
and squadrons— against the enemy’s weak point. Mere frontal 
attacks, only to be seen in armies with no standard of prac- 
tical generalship, had no place in his military vocabulary. 
His declaration that it is better to lose one hundred men 
in marching than a thousand in fighting is proof of the 
correctness of our opinion. Ewell once said that he never 
saw one of Jackson’s staff approaching without “ expecting 
an order to storm the north pole; “but if Jackson had 
determined to take the north pole he would never have as- 
, saulted it in front.” He was sadly missed at Gettysburg and 
in the battles of the Wilderness. 

" A. W* Andrew Lt. Col. 
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Captain E. G. Hart, S. & T. C. 

There is a very general idea that on service office work 
and accounts may be neglected ad lib^ and that all will be 
forgiven afterwards because one was on field service, and it 
is only in the painful aftermath of objections when one had 
hoped to be enjoying an ‘‘otium cum dignitate’^ that it comes 
to be realized with sorrow that this is not so. Accounts and 
office work in the field have, it is true, been reduced almost 
to the possible minimum, but for this very reason is all that 
remains far more important than the routine peace work, 
and neglect brings in Its train a much heavier punishment 
in the hosts of insidious objections and questions which can 
neither be Ignored nor answered satisfactorily. It is to be 
remembered that although office work and accounts in them- 
self, however well done they may be, can never increase the 
efficiency of an army, yet they possess considerable powers of 
deducting from it through the worry and irritation which 
they are apt to cause if carelessly performed. 

There is an old, and to me annoying, saw about a work- 
man and his tools which is often quoted whenever one wishes 
to bring about an improvement in equipment. Its comple- 
ment often seems to be forgotten, that though a bad work- 
man will not do good work either with good tools or bad, 
yet both he and the good workman will do far better work 
with good tools than with bad. On service -wt are already 
considerably handicapped In office work in a dozen ways 
which do not affect one in peace time. It usually has to be 
done when the staff is already tired with a long day’s march 
or operations, sometimes in the open and at the best in 
a windy tent, possibly in darkness made visible by an indiffer- 
ent camp lantern, and in rain. Add to all this the unpacking 
of the various papers and stationery required out of yakdans 
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m which everything has got hopelessly mixed up after 
several hours jogging about on muleback, and one has a 
fairly true picture of a typical service office scene. There 
are many things in it which it is impossible to ameliorate, 
but the equipment and preparation for it do not, and on 
these grounds i have ventured to write this paper, 

^ The present service office equipment as I have met it 
in a number of instances consists of the ordinarv service 
tentj chairs and tables, lamps and candlesticks, and yakdans 
filled wnth an assortment of stationery. Of the tents 
there is not much to be said : they can be improved for 
office work m the field by the addition of doth pockets 
sewn on to the .sides to hold papers, etc., in use. The 
chairs and tables are far from satisfactory. They are bv no 
means rigid and both take time and a certain amount of skill 
to put together, and the separate parts are tasilv lost There 
are now camp chairs which are lighter, cheape'r, as comfort- 
able, and capable of being opened and set up with a single 
movement of one hand, and similarly there arc tables built 
m one piece with folding legs which can be verv quicklv 
set up, and are ng.d when set up. \\'ith regard to tables 
however If my pattern of office box be introduced in which 
ffie hd forms the table, they might be abolished altogether 
The spring candlesticks are practically useless for office\vork 
since the construction is such that there is no light near 
the foot of the candlestick, and at the distance of about two 
feet, where It first begins to get strong on the table level 
It is too far off to be any real good. The ordinary service’ 
lantern is a poor one for office work and might well be re- 
placed, I think, in spite of the extra cost, by a Lord’s 
pattern, ^ or by a modification of that excellent lamp. 

It IS in the yakdans, however, that I consider there is 
most need for a change. In these will be found packed a 
ot printed forms, paper and en- 


1! 1 ,! nnmeroos electric lamps seem better, they gire better 
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velopes of slzes^., and various small stationery stores* .■ The 
papers and forms are usually loosely tied together with twine, 
ink powder and nibs are in paper packets and the rest of 
the contents are generally devoid of any packing whatever. 
The result of even a ten miles march on ' a mule can easily 
be imagined on such a yakdan : the papers and forms are 
dogs’eared and soiled, the ink powder has spread itself 
everywhere, there are tangles of twine and thread, and nibs 
have a way of dropping out of everything one lifts up* It 
is little wonder that a novice feels rather hopeless of ever 
being able to make- anything,. of a. job of office work 
under these circumstances when he realizes that this is the 
normal condition in which he must expect to find and keep 
his tools. ' 

To replace these yakdans, or those not required for 

purely store purposes, I suggest the introduction of office 
boxes similar to the Illustration shown. This was very 
clumsily made by a l^ersian carpenter and Is by no means 
all that it might lie, but even so was of the greatest 
convenience to me on the march in Persia, and others who 
have seen it have praised it. It weighed empty 48 lbs. 
and when full 90 lbs: both these weights would be reduced 
if properly made of good wood and if further boxes had 
been available for carrying the stores of foolscap, etc,, 
which were put into the above. kegs ^vere made to fit 
into iron supports seen on the side but were never used 

on the march as I found it quicker to put it on to boxes 
of stores as shown. 'Fhe front leg was hinged at the ground 
and the front and shorter portion of it fitted into a slot 
cut in the lid to support it. Inside were twelve foolscap 

sized partitions and three for envelopes : in two of the 

larger partitions were fitted drawers for small stores, pens, 
pencils, etc. The size over all was 33'' X 19'^ X ii,'' and 
it might perhaps be more conveniently made with the 
foolscap partitions going brea ithwayS itstead of lengthways 
and so reducing the length by eight i aches and increasing 
the breadth by four, i,e a box of X ig'F x 15'^, Socli 

a box can be got into action, with all oneV papers ready 
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not thC' case:,, they are certainly' far nicer to iise',on,..aeco-iint 
of 'their' smoothness and. hardness, requiring less^ 'freq'iient', 
sharpening. Gum or .gloy should be provided in patent . trav- 
elling bottles .of ,a safe description or tins; a broken, bottle 
of ad'hesive i.s. a 'most unpleasant thing in a 'box, containing 
the miscellany of an office yakclan. Twine should be sent 
in till, boxes .of' suitable shape 'or else In cloth bags: I have 
.found the latter , answer well for a. short time. Paper, clips are 
more appreciated on service where the wind is always .with 
one, than anywhere else, and they sliould be taken in their 
''dozens. ' The ordinary '.penn}^ variety is the best, .or nearly 
so, since a .new kind with folding back handles ■ which 
cause no projections ■ seems much better whilst the gilt hand., 
with a flowing lace cuff type 'is the worst and. mr^st ex- 
pensive. An eyelet ' punch is a very great convenience, and 
I , recommend the office peons being set to work to punch 
all the forms and .stationery in the' top left hand corners at 
the earliest opportunlt-y. It is a -pity that this cannot be done 
at the ' Government Stati'oner}.' offices, as it enables papers tO' 
be fastened ' together so easily with, tags., and it is far better 
..than the small hole made 'by a pricker or. by the brass end 
of the tag itself which, owing to friction, does not allow the 
tag or thread to slip easily as the sheets are turned over. 
Good carbon paper is an absolute necessity, and as there 
are some execrable qualities, it should be seen that a good 
kind' is supplied: Zanetic is excellent but expensive. 

A good deal of . preparation .can also be made in ' the 
,. ,'w,ay .of. packing.- the 'stationery better by providing small 
tins for nibs and ink powder, etc. All forms, too, might be 
provided with strong cloth or iintearable paper envelopes, 
and these should very clearly be marked with their numbers 
and names, preferabl}’’ on the gummed tabs already men- 
tioned, which should be so arranged as to be at different 
places along the edges of the different forms so that one is 
not obscured by the next. Similar cases should be provided 
for envelopes and all stationery to save it from being soiled 
and dogs’eared. 
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10 imagmation the events of the first week or so of a cam- 
paign as regards the office work, not leaving out of 
consideration delays and even losses of the yakdans and 
other kit. By doing this one will make arrangements for 
the division of the office into sections, the equipment will 
be apportioned to those sections and the boxes and furniture 
will be clearly marked on the outside so as to distinguish 
them as belonging to the particular office and the special 
sections thereof. Eventually, when one does go on service, 
it may be found that one’s office will actually be a help to 
one instead of a hindrance and worry as it too often is 
at present. 


History of tho Royai Indian Marine. 

iV. jB. The fourth article on the history of the Royal 
Indian Marine was received too late for publication. It will 
appear in the next issue* 



The Mete ef Mussia In a war between the 
Triple MUianee and the Triple Entente. 

By Major" Oberlindober; 

Translation from the German of an article which ap- 
peared in the Miliiaer Wochenhlatt dated Berlin, 34th Jan- 
uary 1914. 

{Communicated by the General Staff, India) 

‘^In an essay entitled, ‘‘L’apport de la Russie en cas de 
guerre” which appeared in the Sunday number of the Echo 
de Paris.” General Cherfils expresses his views as to how 
the Russian Army could best assist the allied French Army 
in the event of war. The author bases his remarks upon 
an article which appeared in the “Correspondent” of the 
35th December 1913 under the title : — 

“Si la guerre eclatait demain? II y a la Russie!”. 

The general trend of his essay is as follows 
In time of peace France places her vast financial re- 
sources at Russians disposal, and in return for this she is 
entitled to expect almost "^unlimited support from the Russian 
military forces in time of war. At the present moment 
espceially, since Russia desires to raise a new loan of 
milliards of francs, it is the duty of the French General Staff 
to ensure that France receives an equivalent in the shape 
of military support in return for the financial advantages 
which Russia obtains through this loan. Above all things 
it is necessary to endeavour to bring about a considerable 
acceleration of the mobilization and concentration of the 
Russian forces on the Western frontier of the empire, which 
at present occupy a very long period, in consequence of the 
vast extent of the country and of the insufficient develop- 
ment of the system of railways, telegraphs, and telephones. 
In other words, pressure should be brought to bear upon 
Russia to expend a considerable portion of the sums lent to 
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her in the improvement of communications within the 
area in question. As this is however a matter of years, it 
is now of great importance carefully to consider in what 
manner Russian arms can best be employed to assist France 
in the meanwhile. 

We know that a war is decided at one point only, 
and by victory over the strongest opponent. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the campaign of 1866. 

Obviously then the all important objective for the Triple- 
Entente will be the defeat of Germany. Therefore all the 
actions of the allies will be directed towards the accom- 
pHshment of this object. 

The Russian area of concentration is formed by the pro- 
vince of Poland, which is surrounded by Prussian and Aus- 
trian territory for a distance of 700 kilometres. It is perfectly 
obvious (here follows a note of interrogation inserted by the 
German author in brackets) that it is the intention of the 
German military authorities to fall suddenly upon the Rus- 
sian forces already concentrated in Poland during peace time 
and to destroy them before the remaining troops of the Rus- 
sian colossus are readj* for the fray. For this purpose 
Germany has six army corps available in its eastern prov- 
inces, besides four Austrian ones in Galicia. The complete 
development of the German and Austrian railway system 
undoubtedly makes possible the rapid concentration of these 
ten corps for the purposes of invading Polish territory. 

To counteract this plan it is the task of Russian Army 
Headquarters to endeavour to anticipate this strategical inroad 
by means of an “ attaque brusquee ” with the forces imme- 
diately available. Of course Russia could only undertake 
such an invasion of Prussian territory with the immediately 
available peace establishment of troops in Poland, that is 
to say without first mobilizing and concentrating these troops 
according to plan. Therefore in order to make this plan 
feasible the frontier troops would have to be kept on a 
higher establishment (on a war footing) in time of peace^ 
could- immediately take the field, without await- 
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Ing the arrival of their reservists. These latter are then to 
be assembled in at the appointed times' at their depots, and 
serve solely for the completion of corps to strength. 

Among the frontier corps which would come in question 
for such an enterprise General Cherfils Includes the follow- 
Ing: — ■■■ 

Five corps of the army of Warsaw, (the 13th, 19th and 
23rd Warsaw, 6th Bialystok, and 14th Lublin) ; four corps 
of the army of Vilna (the 3rd Vilna, 3nd Grodno, 4th Minsk 
and 20th Riga) ; three or four corps of the army of St. 
Petersburg (The ist Guard Corps, the i8th St Petersburg 
and perhaps the 22nd Helsingfors, and finally two corps of 
the army of Kieff (the nth Kovno and the 12th Vinnlza). 

All other army corps to be mobilized according to 
plan, and concentrated in the appointed areas. 

The plan of operations yet to be arranged in detail, in 
cooperation with the Russian General Staff, should not con- 
template an attack upon the four army corps stationed in 
the Baltic provinces of the German Empire only, (viz the 
ist, 2nd, 17th and 20th) but should also be directed against 
the corps stationed in the provinces of Posen and vSilesia. 
(The 5th and 6th). 

Since all the German naval forces would be occupied in 
meeting the British naval attack, it would probably be ad- 
visable for the Russian navy to operate against the Prussian 
Baltic coast especially against Danzig. 

Russia would be ill advised at the same time to make 
an offensive movement against Austria. Besides the remain- 
ing five corps of Kieff (8th, 9th, loth, 13th and 21st) are 
quite sufficient to hold the x\ustrian armies in check, or to 
meet their attack in a flank position facing the Galician 
frontier. 

The above then is the most important measure to be 
taken by Russia in order to support France ; a second effec- 
tive measure would be the development of the system of rail- 
ways, telegraphs and telephones in the frontier area to the 
west of a line running approximately through Riga and 
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The Role of Russia in a War, 

Kieff; and a third would be the improvement of communi- 
catious in the interior of the country, Le. to the east of 

■the. "above 'linev- 

At any rate an attack in the nature of a sudden 
inroad executed by sixteen Russian army corps upon the 
ten army corps of the allied Germans and Austrians within 
this theatre of war would in the opinion of General Cherfils 
be an event of_ very far reaching importance, the diplo- 
maPc and political consequences of which might be of 
decisive magnitude. 

In order to bring about the realization of a measure 
so exceedingly favourable to France as the above the 
author considers that it would be advisable to incur vet 
much greater expenditure, with a view to raising Russia’s 
nances. Russia too could rest assured that if she agreed 

goor"''^'" doing her- 

. 7/ forward this French advice on 

to the address of Russia without comment, comforting our- 
selves with the conviction that we may consider ourselves 

look out^S L ■ 

looK out tor foreign assistance. 


Quarterly Summary of Military Newe ai^d Items 

of Interests 

ARMY HEADQUAWrERS.—General Staff Branch. 

Appointments and Promotions, 

Colonel James G. Turner, C. B., and Colonel Charles i 
Fry and Colonel David G. L. Shaw have been promoted 
M jor Generals. 

The Kin^ has approved of the retirement of General Sir 
OWIoore Creagin V.O., G.C.B., G.C.S.L 

Major General A. Phayre C.B., Indian Army, has been 
appointed a Divisional Commander, vice Lieutenant General 
Sir J. B. Woon, Indian Army. 

Major General Sir Alliston Champion Toker, ICC.B., India 
Army, unemplo^^ed Supernumerary List, to be Colonel of the 
l8th Infantry. 

Lieutenant General Michael Weekes Willoughby, C.S.L, 
Indian Army, unemployed Supernumerary List, to be Colonel 
of the 104th Wellesleys Rifles, 

Major Herbert C. Holman, D. S. O., ibth Cavalry, India 
Ann\, a General Staff Officer, 2nd grade in India, to be 
Brev.t Lieutenant Col<'>nel. Dated 20th June 1914, 

Major General Henry B. B, Watkis, C. B. Indian Army, 
to be Lieutenant Genral, vice Sir J. E. Nixon, K. C, B. pro- 
moted. Dated 4th May 1914. 

Colonel temporary Brigadier General) Donald C. L Mac- 
Intyre, C. B, Indian Army, a Brigade Commander in India, 
to be Major General, vice H. B. B^ Watkis, C. B., dated May 
1914. 

Major General Sir Arthur Robert Ford Dorward, K. C. B , 
D. S. O., retired, to be Colanel of the and Queen Victoria’s 
Own Sappers and Miners. 

Major Oswald A. C. Fitzgerald, i8th King George’s Own 
Lancers, Indian Army, to be Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, dated 
19th August 1914. 



6 -^ Quarterly Summary of Military Nows, 

^ The Woilow 5 ng new rates of Indian pay of for 
ofhcers of the Bnt.sh Service in military cinplov, including 
officers ^of the Indian Ordnance Department and 
^ orks Services, have been sanctioned, d’he rates have effect 
.rom 1st January 1914 and carry exchange compensation. 
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DETAILS REGARDING THE PAY OF MAJORS \RF 

Revised instructions have been issued for the prepara- 
tion, subnaission and completion of confidential reports. 

Provision is made for communication to the officer re- 
ported on of the original report and the opinion of .senior 
authorities. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India, South Indian, 
- Burma- and East Indian Railway have agreed to extend to 
Gaptams and Subalterns of the Indian Medical Service serv- 
f the. Indian Array, the concession of travel- 
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ling,' on Form 'E, in, a first class .carriage in .payment of 
second class fare on all occasions when they travel at their 
own "expense on these: lines. 

The Staff College, Quetta, has been closed till further 
■orders. 

The Refresher Course for senior officers to be held in 
'.'September '.waS', abandoned. 

The following ordinances have been made and promub 
gated by the G{>veroor General of India. 

Ordinance No, I of igi/j.. An Ordinance for securing the 
control of, the Press during War. ■ ■ ■ 

■..'■Ordinance of An Ordinance to provide for 

the impressment of vessels for the service of His Majesty, 

Ordinance No, III of igi^. An Ordinance to provide for 
the exercise of more effective control over foreigners in 
British India. 

Ordinance No, IV of igi/j.. An Ordinance to render mem- 
bers of the Indian Volunteer force on actual military seivice 
subject to military law, as officers or soldiers. 

Ordinance .No, V of 1924, An Ordinance to provide for 
the control of persons entering British India, whether by sea 
or land, in order to protect the State from danger of any- 
thing prejudical to its safety, interests or tranquility. 


NOR'ni WEST FRONTIER AND AFGHANISTAN. 

The strength of the Gilgit Scouts on the 30th June 
was 530 of ail ranks. The raising of remaining companies 
is beiiig proceeded with. 

I'he people of Afghanistan with the exception of the 
educated classes at Kabul, appear to take very little in- 
terest in the European War, 

Muhamad Nadir Khan, who commanded the Afghan 
troops in Khost against the Moguls in 19x2, has been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan Army vice 
Amir IMohamad Khan retired on account of ill health. He 
is said to be keen on improving the drill and, discipline 
of the Army, 
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The marjority of the Mah«iu!s seem to tliink that theJr 
best policy is to trv and earn forgiveness for the Tank 
Murders by good behaviour. Xevertlu-k-ss raids have been 
fairly frequent especially during August but the results 
have been unimportant. 

Sanction has been accorded to the proposals of the 
Government of India that the Idak-Thal line should be 
held ^ with permanent posts and that the Xorth Waziristan 
Militia should be increased by 2 British officers, 9 Indian 
Officers, 396 Infantry and 59 Mounted men. 

^ Relations between the Nawab of Dir and the Mehtar of 
Chitral are strained at present. Raids have occurred into 
Chitral territory and travellers have been molested on the 
Chitral road within Dir limits. The Xawal) has apologized 
for the molestation of travellers and promised that it shall be 
Stopped. 

The tribesmen on the North West Frontier take consider- 
able interest in the European War, hut are very ignorant of 
the nations engaged in the war and of its size. Many absurd 
stories, mostly originating in Peshawar, circulate in tribal 
territory. The Tribes of the Khaibtr Agency and the 
Khaibar Rifles have offered contingents for active service in 
connection with the war. The leading men of Swat have 
offered their services in any capacity to serve the Empire. 

In fumre frontier fighting it is thought that the following 
changes in tactics of the tribesmen are probable: 

1. Swords are everywhere going out of favour and 
rushes by swordsmen will be less frequent and 
will only be made under the influence of fanaticism. 

2. More sniping may be expected by day and night, 
and at longer ranges by day. 

3. Explosive bullets will be used for range-finding 
and man-killing purposes by the Orakzais, Afridis, 
Wazirs and Mahsuds. The use of such bullets is 
reported from Kalat in Baluchistan, but they are 
not known in the country north of the Malakand 

■Zhob and Quetta-Pishin districts. 
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4. Escalade will probably be tried and explosives and 
bombs used in the attack of posts. 

5. Whistles will be used to cause confusion and a 
cessation of fire among our troops at critical stages 

.''•of.'a fight, 

CHINA, 

A central war ministry has been formed at Peking at 
the head of which is the War Minister. 

As regards the Provinces, the following system has been 
introduced , 

(a) The Regulars are controlled by the Military Gover- 
nor who is directly under the Central War ministry, 

\b) The Provincial troops and the Armed Police are 
under the Civil Governor of the Province, who 
submits for the approval of the War Ministry all 
matters relating to reorganization, training, disband- 
ment and appointment of officers, and all ques- 
tion regarding expenditure. The frontier districts 
of Jehol, Chahar and Suizaen have been placed 
in charge of special Militar}’’ Governors, who have 
control of the regular and provincial forces, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the War Ministry as 
regards administration, and of the Headquarter 
General Staff, as regards general staff duties. 

A proposal to divide the country into Military districts 
has been under consideration but is rather hanging fire at 
present. 

About 300 men of the ist Division mutinied at Kalgan 
at the end of June. The mutiny was speedily quelled. 

The German Association in Shanghai lately memori- 
alised the German Government regarding the future pros- 
pects of German influence and trade in China. 

The memorial points out that the German influence and 
trade are on the wane, largely owing to the inefficiency of 
their diplomatic and consular services, and deplores the as- 
cendancy of the English language as the language of 
commerce in China* 


. '. In order . to 'restore German presti|^^c% the AsH^)cialion pro- 
posed- to introduce ■■ an. ’ambition eilucational scheme, in 
.which, the services of m.-issionar!es woLiki lie Liri^civ utilised. 
In fact they suggest that the missions shoiilj make their re- 
.ligous objects, subordinate to, ■ political and commercial con- 
:siderations. 

Other proposals include the despatch of loo students an- 
nually 'for a three . yearsi course of triiiniiig in Germanv, a 
carefully . organi/.ed' press campaign, and the establishment of 
museums and industrial expmiihns. 

The rules and regulations of the Council nf State a bodv 
designed as an, Advis.o.i,y-; Council to sianti in relation to the 
Legislative Council as a, sort of Upper iloiue or Senate, are 
as follows:— 

Its members will be nominated by the I^resident, and 
their duties wdll be to attend to the enquiries of the P,re.s.i- 
dent and discuss administrative affairs. ' 

.The Ch.airmaa .and Vice-Chairni:i!i are to'- be cspecl- 
ally appointed by .the President, and the iTicnibe.rs, luimber- 
ing from 50 to 70, are also to : be appoi.nt'eci by' the Presi- 
dent from men who possess ',. one of the following ,qua!ific.a- 
tions : — 

, Those who. have, rendered meritorious service- to, ..the 
nation; those -who^ possess technical knowledge in law or 
politics; those who have. .administrative experience ; scholars, 
of profound knowledge' who are authors of works which are 
of public Utility,- .and those rich.. in experience and know- 
ledge of industry/’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The, C.ivil Governors, appointed to' Provinces, with .stip.er- 
visory powers over,;, finance "and judicial ..matters, : have ..large 
powers .and... numerous .'subordinates..' 'New .finance., -departments'', 
have been created under the direct control - of., .Peking, with, 
the object of securing a steady flow of revenue to the 
Central Treasury. 

Each Province will be divided into tao or circuits 
and “ hsien ” or districts, to simplify administration ; the 
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officers in charge of each being under the Governor of the 
Province. The control of all these officials will be with 
the President. 

Already many old servants of the Manchus are finding 
their way back into official positions. 

A new wireless station has been opened in Eastern 
Canton. It is a Telefunken installation and is said to be 
able to communicate with Peking by night. 

The wireless station at Wusung is reported to have a 
range of ^oo milesj and it is expected that this ivill ex* 
tend to 2,000 miles at night. 

These are the following stations at Shanghai : — 

A station in the French settlement. 

The China Telegraph company’s station. 

A private station owned by an Englishman. 

A small experimental station. 

A Japanese Government station is also under con- 
struction. 

SIAM. 

An Increase of has been made In. the budget 

for the provision of adequate and up to date armament. 

The cost of this re-armament is to be spread over a 
number of years. There is an increase of about £30,000 
to provide for the cost of a river gun boat which has 
been ordered from Europe. 

PERSIA AND THE GULF. 

Lighthouses have been recently established at Taub 
Island and Little Quoin, buoys have been placed at 
Bahrain, Bushire, Bandar Abbas and Jask and beacons at 
Kubbar Island, Ras-al-Marg, Ras-al-Arz, Jask, Henjam 

Basidu and Chahbar. 

The Revenue returns of Persia for March 
March 1914 showed an increase of over £400,000 or about 
40 per cent. This was exclusive of the Customs returns. 
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A terrific explosion took place in the arsenal at 
at the beginning of August, As a result many of t 
jacent buildings were damaged or destroyed, practica 
the explosives, rifle cartridges and aitillery amm 


C. L, Macmullen, 


2’jth Sepiembi 
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:The .following '/■■extracts /from a letter to the Secretary i$ 
''fiiblished as /being of interest to members of the Institution. 

The Royal Colonial Institute, which is now a large and 
well-known society numbering some 8000 fellows and mem- 
bers, and having a commodious club house and library in 
Northumberland Avenue, London, was founded in 1868 
with the idea of counteracting the anti-imperial tendencies 
of that time* Its present object may be summed up as 
that of doing whatever can be done by an unofficial and 
non-party organization to promote the closer and permanent 
unity of the Empire. In accordance with that aim the 
Institute is always concerned to uphold the prestige of the 
British Flag and the interests of British subjects throughout 
the world. 

It has special committees for watching the interests of 
the Empire in respect of various matters and for bringing 
them to the attention of Government when occasion requires. 
These committees gave evidence before the Dominions Royal 
Commission in 1912 and undertook some special work at 
the request of that body. The Institute publishes a monthly 
review and maintains a masonic lodge of its own. 

The Institute has local centres throughout the Empire, 
the Honorary Corresponding Secretaries for India being E. E. 
English, Esq., Bombay ; V. Gabriel, Esq., c.v.o., c.s.i., i.c.s., 
Simla; H. N. Hutchinson, Esq., i.c.s., Lahore ; G. H. Ormerod, 
Esq., Assam; J. R. Pearson, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s., Meerut; from 
any of whom further particulars can be obtained. 

An annual gold medal for research accompanied by a 
grant of one hundred guineas together with Honorary Fel- 
lowship of the Institute for life is given for the purpose 
of encouraging scientific study of the problems of Imperial 
unity. The subject for the present year is “The applica- 
bility of the dictum that ‘A Demoracy cannot manage an 
Empire’ (Thucydides, Bk. Ill Ch. 37 Jowett’s translation) to 
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the present conditions and future problems of the British 
Empire, particularly the question of the future of India.” 
The work of candidates will be judged by the scientific 
value of the method of enquiry adopted rather than by 
the political tendency of the conclusions reached; and ac- 
count will also be taken of the potential importance of 
any accompanying appendices of information to future and 
independent students of the same subject. The monographs 
must be received at the Institute not later than April ig 
1915.^ 

The Institute also offer one prize of £20 to under- 
graduate members of any university in the British Empire 
of not more than three years standing and one of £20 and 
one of £10 to pupils of any school or college in the British 
Empire who do not exceed the age of 19, for an essay on 
the following subject 

“In what sense can an Empire prove itself to be 
great.” The competition is open to both sexes, and papers 
must be received at the Institute by 20th October 1914. 

A Trip Rounti the Woria. 

By Captain M. Crofton, R. H. A. 

Letter i. Ceylon. 


Preliminary arrangemenis.-l wrote to Thomas Cook . 
ed^t in December 1913 telling him that I wis! 

ate rT world. I gave him an approxin 

wbpn^^T ^ ^ and also told hi; 

h‘ start. From this hs made me out the itinera; 

which Tam now working, (copy attached.) 

of Ttcl^t.—The cost of the ticket from Bombay bac 
2,610 . i. e^ £173-6-8, but I .understand/ tte 

the price has been raised by Rs. 91-4. 
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.... Mmey . for ■ trip.— I started from' Bombay with a Cook’s 
letter of, credit for £236. I further arranged, to draw an ad- 
ditional £'50 at Yokohama and another. . £80 at San Francisco 
should , I' ■ run out ■. of ' mo.ney. 

Voyage to Colombo ^ — My wife and I left Bombay by the' 
P, & O. China mail boat Assaye on Wednesday, April 8th, 
1914* The voyage to Colombo down the coast was most 
pleasant and uneventful; the sea was like - glass and. the 
temperature ideal. We disembarked at Colombo on the morn"’ 
ing of .Saturday, April nth. ■ 

Baggage . — For this whole trip we have cut our luggage 
clovm to the lowest possible amount. Everybody has been 
very strong in advising us to do so, both on the grounds of 
worry and expense. The actual amount that we have taken 
is: — 

1 Small suit case, with requirements for one night for 
my wife and self. 

j Bedding Valise, with rugs, coats, dressing gowns and 
pillows. 

2 Cabin trunks. — (Compressed cane) with my wife’s clothes 
and hats. 

1 Cabin trunk. — (Compressed cane) with my kit. 

j Tin box, with joint kit that we may need, 

2 Deck Chairs. 

the total weight is under 500 lbs. so that we have nothing 
to fear on the ground of excess luggage. 

Colombo was hot and muggy and we stayed there as short 
a time as we could. It is a pretty place, with broad clean 
streets and solid looking houses — not a bit like India. The 
hotels are excellent, but ruinously expensive, as they make 
their living out of tourists, for whom they have a completely 
different tariff to that charged to planters and residents of 
the island. 

Kandy was our next objective. It is about 4 hours by 
train, the first part of the journey being over deadflat coun- 
try, intersected by rivers and very plentifully cultivated. 
Where there are not paddy fields there are thick woods with ’ 
grassy banks so like Devonshire that, if it were not for the 
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cocoanut palms, one would expect to see primroses and blue 

bells growing. 

Soon, however, we began to go up into the raountains 
and here the railway and the scenery 
like that between Kalka and Simla on a 
being 1700 ft. above the sea. 

At our destination we were met fa’ 
motored in 7 miles to meet us through 
thunderstorm. 

A Tea and Rubber Estate 
nating study and life begins ■ 
whole of the next morning w< 


iting and fasci- 
a. m.) The 
how rubber is 
this we were 
2 teapot. The 
re an ash, while the tea 
a Portuguese laurel. 

■, during which so many 
jbsequent deterioration of 
rie — particularly when one 
he inside workings. 

this The manufacturers in England sud- 
that they had an insufficient stock of rub- 
aeet the demand; they therefore bought up 
at was to be had at any price— giving as 
. per lb, for it. Lots of planters lost their 
t that was going to be the permanent price 
msequently expended large sums on machin- 
ither details, which were really not neccs- 
rket price of rubber has gone down to as. 6d. 

planters find that their cost of production 
ngh that they can barely make a working 
lowever no doubt that, in a few years time 
straightened themselves out again, rubber 
mnd paying investment and neither the for- 

^ ^ e nor the disheartening speculation that 
It up to date. 

ancient capital of Ceylon, i. a wonderfnile 
ptinlnpally noted for the fantons “Temole 



of 'the Tooth,” wherein is 'kept one ' of the most' .sacred relics' 
of Bnddhism— Buddha's , tooth, ■ The temple itself is, an iinim- '' 
posing building close to the lake and just below ■ Government ■■■ 
House,; 'the. tooth can .'Only 'be 'seen, on high days when it is'' 
carried in procession. The lake' is 'quite 'beautiful — in the,.,:' 
middle, is ,a small island, on which the Kandia'n .Kings ' used to 
m.aroon their .unfaithful wives.. The views from' the numer- ' . 
ous drives about the hills by which .the lake is surrounded 
are ve.ry fine indeed,' ' 

The last, native rising.— Another day we motored to Anura- 
dhapura (pronounced Anaratapura) a distance of loo miles* 
The first 30 miles was through the hills, then we came down 
1600 ft. by the Ballacadoa Pass to Matale. It was close to 
this place, at Wariapola, that the Cingalese made their last 
stand in the rebellion of 1848, and were routed by Capt. 
Lillie with the Ceylon Rifles. These were a fine fighting 
force of Malays, and great sorrow was felt when they were 
disbanded. 

Aniiradhapura was the capital of Ceylon from B. C. 437 
to A. D. 726. The ruins are contained now in a perimeter 
of about 6 miles, and are well worth going to see. The 
place can be reached by train from Colombo and there is a 
comfortable Hotel. The most interesting things in my opinion 
are the fine old Buddha and the sacred Moonstone— the latter 
a solid block of stone 6 feet in diameter, with carved figures 
of animals and ducks on it as clear as if they had been 
done yesterday instead of 1,200 years ago. 

The roads in Ceylon are all excellent; in the hills the 
curves and the gradients are very carefully engineered and 
everywhere the surface is splendid and kept in very good 
repair. For the last 40 miles before we got to Anaradhapura 
we were going through practically virgin forest, with only 
occasional clearings for paddy fields or for one of the fine 
tanks built for irrigation purposes by the old Kandian Kings, 
This jungle lasted for another 63 miles after we turned east 
to our destination for the night. 

Trincomalee was until quite recently the headquarters of 
the East Indian Squadron. It is, I think, the most fascinat- 
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, ing' :place I , have,, ever been to. Perhaps, in my. ' Wanderi^ 
nmv before me, I may see some place I like better ; I hope 
so, but I doubt it. 

It is one of the finest natural harbours ' in ' the w 
and the bird’s eye view of it is remarkably like that of 
Queenstown, Co. Cork, There are fine naval quarters, dock- 
yards, dre,, and what the naval people concerned must have 
said when they received orders to vacate it, I shudder to 
think. There is excellent boating, fishing and bathing. The 
climate is ideal ; it is 6o miles from the nearest railway 
and the shooting all round is without comparison any- 
where. The only crab to it that I know is that there 
is no ice! There is an old fort, Fort Frederick, the date 
on whose gate is 1676, It has passed through many vicis- 
situdes, being held in turned by Cingalese, Tamils, Dutch 
and ourselves, now it is empty except that the excellent 
quarters are occupied by P. W. D. officials. 

Shooting in Ceylon , — The road back to Kandy {113 miles) 
led for the first 70 miles through jungle again. It is an 
extraordinarily pretty road, with broad grass rides on either 
side, very like the roads through Swinley forest or Cleve- 
don woods. Some 14 miles out of Trinco is Tamblagam 
Tank where, one gun shot 127 couple of snipe in a day, 
quite recently ; some few miles further on one comes to 
Alut Oya the best centre for big game, where elephant, 
buffalo, bear, panther, sambhur and various deer are plentiful 
Within 20 miles of Trinco one comes to Kantalal Lake, 
built by the old Kandian Kings for irrigation purposes ; 
it is over 1000 acres in extent and the bund is 3 miles 
with a Rest House built on it. The wild fowl on 
it are practically without number, A license to shoot has 
to be obtained, but except for elephant the price is purely 
nominiaL 

The Rest House system is an excellent one, being an im- 
proved edition of the Indian Dak Bungalow, Everything 
IS provided, Including sheets, servants, knives, etc.-™the 
charges are moderate ^d things are clean. We stayed the 
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Leave Bombay P, & 0» Steamer Assaye .*• A 

Arrive . . Colombo ■ ... . ' A 

{5 days tour in Ceylon as per our Ceylon Handbook.) 
Leave Colombo P. & O. Intermediate Steamer ‘^Novara’’ 
Arrive Singapore ... ... ... 

(Visit Java) 

Leave Singapore P. & China Mail Steamer, India” I 
Arrive Hongkong ... ... ... ... 

( 3 | days in Hongkong visit Macao & Canton) 
Leave Hongkong (OMna Navigation Steamer) ... B 






Arrive 
Leave . 
Arrive 

Leave 

Arrive 

Leave 

Arrive 

Leave 

x\rrive 

Leave 

Arrive 

Leave 

Arrive 

Leave 

Arrive 

Leave 

Arrive 

Leave 

Arrive 


Arriving 


Shanghai 5-6 .days later 

Shanghai rail ii-oo (Sleeping Car) ... 

Nanking (Bridge House Hotel) 

(Visit ; Battlefields and Ming Tombs) ... I 

Nanking^Indo China Steamer ... ... 

Hankow ... ... ... 

.Hankow 10-00 p.h. Weekly Train de luxe.... 

Pekin 8-00 a.m. 

Peking (By rail) 8-30 A.M. 

Tientsin 11-55 noon 

(One day in Tientsin) 

Tientsin ii-i5noon 

Shanhaikuan 6'20 f.m- ... ... 

(Visit Great Wall of China ) 

Shanhaikuan 7-35 a.m. 

Mukden 6*00 p.m. 

(Visit Battlefields) 

Mukden (Fengtien) 8-50 P.M ... 

Dairen 7-55 a.m. 

(Visit Port Arthur;, 

Dairen O. S. 1 C Steamer ... ... 

Moji ... 

Yokohama S. S. ‘‘Manchuria” ... 

Cali at Honolulu about 
San Francisco 

(Rail across America via Vancouver, Montreal 
Fails and Chicago to New York). 

New York about ... 

(3 days in New York), 

New York by Cunard Liner. 

England 6 days later. 


■■".,'■.'51', 27. 

: 1 . 8 . 

May 18-19. 
M.ay',"2o. 


July 4. 
Niagars 


Letter IL Malaya. 

We left Colombo in the P. & 0 . Inter met 
Novara ” on April i6th. She was straight fre 
was essentially a Cargo bo 
consideration and the fai 
a.re by mail. On a first class i 
to London you save some £30 



£ioo. At, the same time found the' Novara ver}' corafort- 
able and except that time is no object and that 5"ou cannot 
tell within 24 hours when you will reach or leave a place, 
I see no difference between a mail boat and an intermediate. 
On the %vay from Colombo to Singapore we called at Pinang 
.and. Port Swettenham, both' in Malaya. 

Between Colombo and Pinang the vo^^age was quite un- 
eventful We had a perfectly calm sea quite cool weather 
with frequent rain and thunderstorms. One morning we saw, 
about 3 miles away, a very, perfect example of a waterspout 
— even at that distance the splash that it made in the sea 
was quite visible. It was Interesting to observe the various 
conflicting currents that we passed through. These and the 
heavy ground swell that we encountered were the first symp- 
toms of the approach of the S. W. Monsoon, which apparently 
is going to be early this year. 

Coinage , — We have now left the land of the Rupee and 
have to start on a series of different coinages — each of which 
in turn seems to have a twofold effect, the first being to make 
one lose on the exchange and then to make everything more 
expensive. Throughout Malaj^a the coinage consists of the 
Straits Dollar, which is fixed at 25-4^. and is divided into 
100 cents. The English sovereign is thus worth §8*57, but on 
the 2 occasions when I changed mone}^ I only got $835 and 
f8*53. As expenses and prices of all sorts are reckoned in 
dollars, very much as they are reckoned in Rupees in India, 
it is not dijEficult to see why the country is an expensive one 
to live in. 

System of Government: — Malaya, as far as we are concerned 
at present, consists of the Malay Peninsula and the islands of 
Pinang and Singapore. 

The country is divided into 3 main sub-divisions. The 
Straits Settlements, which are British Territory and governed 
by a council under the Governor, who is the King's represen- 
tative. The capital and seat of government is Singapore* 
Then there are the Federated Malay States, with their capital ' 
at Kuala Lumpur. The King’s representative is here called the 
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High Gommissioner, Finally, 'there are the iiidepeiident states 
of which Johore is the principal. 

Industries — ^The chief sources of . the. \FeaItli , of 'Malaya 
are its exports of tin, rubber,, and cocoanuts., 01. these tin is 
perhaps the . most important, 40%, of all the tin used in the 
world coming from here. .Rubber, as in Ceylon, 'has 'not ''yet 
recovered. from the'“Boom'’. Cocoanuts are a , comi,ng industry.' 
and not yet thoroughly de%^eIoped. 

The Far East:— We reached Piiiang early on the moming, 
of April''2ist. Here we disembarked 3 brides who were to be 
married that d.ay. . To them,' coming straight from England, 
it must have been . a . strange experience; it was c|uite unlike 
anything I had seen before, this my first sight of the “ Far 
East , proper. Here was every class and colour of man and 
woman— white English, yello%v Chinese, brown Indian and 
black Malay. 

John ChinamanF^— My bitterest disappointment was to 
find that the Chinaman no longer wears a pigtail; this was a 
sign of subservience to the Manchu dynasty ; now that that 
has been overthrown the pigtail has gone. The Chinaman 
himself, no matter what his class, struck me as being a very 
pleasant person, and extraordinarily clean. The rich China- 
man is generous and natural and pleasant to talk to. The 
shopkeeper is obliging, intelligent and apparentljr honest. The 
coolie is strong, hard working, willing and not extortionate. 
One of the first differences, between this part of the world 
and India, that strikes one, is the method of carrying weights. 
Instead of carrying everything on top of the head, the should- 
ers are always used. A bar called a -picul stick is carried 
across the back of the shoulders; from each end of this the 
weights are suspended by ropes, exactly as in the scales with 
which -Jusfice^’ is always depicted. One result is that the 
Chinaman is short, squat and extremely muscular, but has 
Bot the free and erect bearing of his slighter, but taller 
Aryan brother, whose fine carriage can undoubtedly be 
argety attributed to his habit of carrying everything on 
head. The Malay in appearance, as in his other charac- 
eristics is like a dark cross between an Aryan and a Mongol. 
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"Pinang/is an, 'island off the' extreme ■. 'N. W. .coast,: ■ of 
British territory In the Malay Peninsula — the town and' har- 
bour bearing the same ■ name are on the East' side of" the' 
island and are connected wdth the main .land -by ierr}^.. 
The town' is 'a large O'lie . containing many fine buildings "'''and 
very prosperous in .every way. There is an excellent club,,, 
with good cricket and football grounds and tennis courts; 
also a race course and golf links. There are several fine 
hotels and a pleasant sea front on which one can sit and 
see ,.as hne a sunset . as you wish to anywhere. 

Sight seeing. We spent 12 hours in Plnang and in that 
time managed to see quite a lot. The shops are good and 
it did not strike me as an expensive place. 

In the morning we went by tram to the Aler Etam 
Chinese Temple, This is about 6 miles out from the wharf 
—a very pleasant drive, just along the Quays and through 
China town and then through cocoanut plantations — the first 
part is interesting but smelty, the last extremely picturesque. 

The temple itself is well worth a visit. It is splendidly 
situated, being cut out of the rock on a steep hillside and 
the view from the top is very fine. There is a monastery 
of 32 monks, 3 temples and a library of over a million 
books. Some of the china, brass and lacquer are really mag- 
nificent, while the colouring throughout is grand. 

A most pleasant monk, Mr. Kind Heart, showed us 
round, and was most polite and entertaining, explaining 
exactly why it was necessary to let off fireworks to frighten 
away any foreign devils we might have brought with us. 
He gave us excellent Chinese tea and fans and accepted our 
humble offering of |2 each just as gratefully as if we had 
emulated some of our American cousins who had given him 
I50 each. He also gave me a Chinese pray erbook and 
showed me exactly which prayers I had to wash my whole 
body before saying, and which it was only necessary to 
wash my mouth as a preparation. 

On our way down again we passed through lovely 
gardens and. tanks full of carp, goldfish and tortoises, which 
we fed, 
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Correspondenoe. 

In the afternoon we drove out 4 miles in rickshaws, each 
drawn by one Chinaman, to the Botanical Gardens. These 
are not to be compared to those at Peradeinya. We also 
saw the waterfall and the reservoir which supply the town. 
At the head of the fall is the Crag Hotel, 2,360 feet above 
sea level. 

On the way back we visited the Chctty Temple and 
greatly admired its carving and colouring. We finished the 
day by watching a football match between Europeans and 
Malays, in which the former were easily victorious. From 
this we returned to the ship via lha Fort ; this is gar- 
risoned by Sikh Police and is entirely for the protection of 
the European population in case of emergency. It has a 
very fine moat round it. 

We reached Port Swettenham 20 hours later. This place 
has only been in existence 2 j-ears ; it is the harbour for 
Kuala Lumpur, is situated up a river and is about an hour’s 
steaming from the sea coast. It is extremely well situated, 
half way between Pinang and Singapore and as a lot of 
money is being spent on it, it is quite one of the coming 
ports of the world. At present it is a hot and dull spot and 
the 24 hours we spent there, were, to say the least of it, 
quite enough. The chief point of interest about it is to see 
how the experts have almost entirely eradicated malaria in 
so very short a time. 

Singapore is only 18 hours from Port Swettenham and 
we arrived at 7 a. m. on April 24th. 

Here are found the a submarines, K. E. i and A. E. 2 
on their way from England to form part of the nucleus 
of the Australian navy. I went out and lunched on H. IM. 
A. S. Sydney which had come to escort them to the Austra- 
lian Station. I had never been on a submarine before and it 
was very interesting to see these two of the very latest type. 

I understand that they are absolute pleasure palaces com- 
pared to the old ones. Fearful and wonderful are the ways 
‘ of those that go down into the sea in ships,” but in spite 
of the interest and the extra pay, I’m glad my fate de- 
creed that I should serve His Majesty on land ! If I had to 
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The climate is a wry trying one to live in for long—it 

is. never very hot— 90^ , F heing an extreme heat^ but the 

humidity is very great. There is some rain practically every 
day and frequent . thunderstorms. AH this, combiiicii with the 
.fact that there is never any cold weather, makes the cliFnate 
of;' Malaya an enervating and trying one for Europeans, al- 
though . I found it very pleasant Just to stay in for a week* 

. One effect of the climate is, that all vegetable life grows 

in, great luxuriance 5 in addition the green of the grass and 

trees combined with the red soil of the roads, give a fresfmess 
to the landsca.pe generally which is very restful and pleasing 
after the glare of .India. The residents keep European hours, 
at any rate in the towns. The shoolhii^ is good, particularly 
snipe for which the district is famous. There is also big 
game in .abundance, though, one peculiarity of the country is 
that all its animals are considerably sniallcr than those of 
India. There are elephant, tiger, safadang (a small bison), 
panther and bear, in addition to numerous deer. On account 
of the mangrove swamps and the tliick ami iniperielrable 
jungle the big game shooting is very difficult, and i.s noi 
greatly sought after. 

Defences, The inhabitants appear peaceful and contented 
under British rule.. The police a.re almost entirely Sikhs, with 
some Malays and a few Chin..anien— the last being mostly 
detectives. There ps ;one Indian Infantry Regiment at Tai 
Ping not far from Pinang, otherwise the whole garrison is as 
already described at Singapore. 

Singapore may be described as the Gibraltar of the East. 
.It is a. very important .link in .that chain of forts, of which 
Malta, Aden, Colombo and Hong Kong arc c*t!ier links. 
Besides being a great centre of British commerce, it possesses 
great strategic value as a coaling station. 

The question of its defence is one that gives much food 
for thought. Unlike Gibraltar, it is not naturally strong; 
further, it is open to attack from the land side. Its defences, 
Jrom a military point of view, consist of a chain of forts 
stretching along the islands which protect its harbour from 
the sea. These are manned by the R. G. A. and R. E. who 
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live on those Islands. The Infantry and moveable Artillery 
are for use against a raid ■ by land.- ' 

It is hardly necessary to draw attention of the fact that 
the garrison is quite inadequate to make anything more than 
a very temporary resistance against an attack in force. Here, 
as in the case of Ceylon, and I fancy most of our Colonial 
possessions, our finest and best defence, lies in a strong and 
concentrated Navy, acting always on the offensive. Looked 
at from this point of view, my visit to the Cruiser of the 
new Australian ■ Navy, H. M. A. S. Sydney and ' the two sub- 
marines, has become of double interest to me. 

It is Indeed a true saying ^What can they know of Eng- 
land, who only England know.” And so one learns one 
lesson of the true meaning of “Imperial Strategy.’^ 

Despatched from Hong Kong, 

6 ih May 1914. . 


Letter lit. South China. 

Voyage :—\Yq sailed from Singapore on the P. & O. China 
Mail S. S. India (8000 tons) at 6 p.m. on Friday, May ist. 
The voyage up was wet, and rough owing to our coming m 
for the tail end of the N. E. monsoon. We reached Hong 
Kong at 7 a.m. on May 6th. As the entrance to Singapore 
Harbour was beautiful so this was grand. Hong Kong struck 
me as being like a green . Gibraltar. ■ ' , 

All the ships in harbour were dressed in honour of the 
/Iccessiaa Day of King George V. Most noticeable of them all 
was the mighty new Canadian Pacific . Liner “Empress of 
Russia,” which docs the 4,800 miles from Yokohama to Van- 
couver in 9 days. She is a,, beautiful looking boat. 

There were no men of war in harbour except the Triumph, 
guatJsliIp and an American .gunboatv:; The British Fleet is 
at Wei Hai Wei. The Chief Lord of the Admiralty’s recent 
statement that there are some 40 British men of war quarter- 
ed on the China Station is quite correct.^. T^ question, that 
drew this answer, was asked with reference to the recent 
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some 30 miles from Hong Kong, Mr. Churchill quite omitted 
to state that this fleet is now some 1000 miles from Hong 
Kong and further that boats of over 2000 tons cannot navi- 
gate these rivers with any degree of certainty! 

Hong Kong. We spent the day in Hong Kong and taking 
the low level tram saw all the sights, including the Polo 
ground, Race Course, Infantry Barracks and I'ennis Club. 
In the evening we went up the Peak by the I’unicular 'frain, 
some 1,300 feet. From the terminus we took chairs and went 
to the Signal station at the top of Victoria Hill (1823 feet.) 
From here the view was magnificent— a lovely panorama of 
sea, island and mainland spread all round us. Hi up by a 
glorious sunset. 

The Peak: After this we went do^wn again and'rifi the 
Peak Hotel and the Peak Club to dinner with some friends. 
In the evening we went down again by tram and sailed at 

ro p>m. for Canton. 

Coinage and Conveyance. Hong Kong lias a dollar of its 
,)wn^ divided into cents. This dollar is iluctuating in value, 
usually worth just under as. Consequently prices and 
iving generally are not as expensive as in Singapore, 
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the S. S. Kinshaa (1800 tons) at lo p, m. and arrived at 
Canton at 7 a* m.— the boat was exceedingly comfortable, as 
were all the boats of the company in which we travelled on 

this tour. 

The Canton or Pearl River up which we went some 90 
miles is full of shifting sandbanks and we stuck on one for 
an hour, just about 5-15 a, m. The noise we made getting 
off woke me, and I saw the finest sunrise I have ever seen, 
The ordinary mortal cannot understand why the Chinese call 
this dirty, muddy yellow, unplcturesque stream the Pearl 
River, but anybody who has seen the light of the sunrise on 
it, as I have, can be in no doubt as to the appropriateness 
of the title. " 

Pirates form the one topic of conversation in these parts 
— a river steamer of some 1400 tons having been burned out 
by them last month— i Englishman and countless Chinese 
lost their lives. On all these ships the bridge is protected by 
armourecl doors and a grille— the officers are armed and there 
is an armed guard of 4 men carried as well. One of the 
captains told me the only real use of the grille was to keep 
inquisitive Americans off the. Bridge! ■ 

On the Taion, the ship that was burned the other day, 
the pirates embarked as passengers, and tried to kill the 
crew and scupper the ship among the nine Islands, close to 
Macao, some 30' miles from' Hong Kong, ■ They got a much 
warmer reception than they bargained for, however, and fail- 
ed to get off with any booty. The Captain, chief engineer, 
and Portuguese guard were specially thanked by the' Gover- 
nor for their bravery. Lots of the pirates were burned and 
some 30 more have been captured— one was a woman wild; 
had a mauser pistol strapped to each thigh inside her 
clothes I ■ ' 

Canton itself is a wonderful place and is supposed to be 
the most Chinese towm there is. You cannot go without a 
guide, who is a good class Chinaman and really vouches for 
the respectability of the Foreign Devils he is showing round! 
The streets are nowhere more than 8 feet wide, / generally 
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about 6, There is an ever flowing tide of humanity surging 
through them— every body is busy, cheerful and polite — lliere 
is no jostling and still some 3 million people an cooped up 
inside these city walls which measure 6 miles round. An- 
other million live permanently in sampans on the water 
and so escape paying any rent or taxes! These are the 
lowest caste in China, they and the theatrical caste being 
lower than the ordinary cooly even. 

To my mind the most inieresiing part of Canton was 
the street scenes. There are, of course, innumerable temples, 
pagodas, cemeteries, shops and industries, hut nothing is so 
wonderful as the Chinaman and woman and their life, not 
even their death. He strikes you as a calm, peaceful and 
happy individual, yet the police guarding the doors at the 
end of every street, and these same doors themselves, arc 
quiet testimony that he is not always so. When roused he 
is a mad, inhuman devil lusting for blood. By closing these 
doors any riot can be at once isolated. 

In addition to police there were crowds of soldiers. The 
former were armed with pistol and liaton, the latter with 
mauser rifle, 2 bandoliers full of ammunition, and sword 
bayonet. In these disturbed times since the revolution, there 
is no telling when anct where stirring events may not occur. 
The post of Governor General is no sinecure and he is 
guarded on all sides in his Yamen and when he goes out, 

A middle class dwelling house was one of the most inter- 
esting sights we saw. There is no front doors, but bars like 
a loose box. The family live In the front room, which is 
nicely furnished with black wood furniture — the servants live 
in the kitchen at the back. The sleeping room for the 
whole family is over the kitchen. Water is laid on in every 
house, which is a great boon as the Chinese are essentially 
a cleanly nation, A Chinaman has to keep a separate house 
for each of his wives — they would fight if they lived to- 
gether. 

The chief sights are the Flowery Pagoda, looo years old, 
the Water Clock 1500 years old, the Kingdom of Hell, the 
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Temple of the 500, Genii, the City of the Dead, the' .; ivory 
carvers and the king fishers’ feather workers. 

The 'European part of the town is on an island by itself 
and is called Shameen. It is very nicelj’- laid out and pros- 
perous looking. There are 2 French and i German gun 
boats always at Canton and there are at present 3 British 
down the river. 

We left at 4-30 p. ra, on the Sul An and reached Macao 
at midnight. We were met at 8-30 a. m, by our guide and 
started ■ sightseeing 'at once. ■ ■ 

'Macao is the oldest European settlement In the Far East, 
having been founded by the Portuguese in 1557. In 1887 it 
was ceded to them in perpetuity. It is 6 miles by 4 — a rock 
promontor}^ near the mouth of the Canton River and 35 
miles from Hong Kong. It is a picturesque old place, very 
like San Remo or any small Riviera town. The Portu- 
guese part is beautifully kept, broad roads, electric light, 
lovely gardens and nice houses, but the town and Chinese 
quarter is filthy, with narrow cobbled streets and sordid to 
a degree. ,, 

The garrison consists of one Regiment of Infantry, who 
are used almost entirely for Police work, being assisted by 
some Goanese police. In addition there are artillery and 
Engineers quartered in the several forts. These are all kept 
strictly secret, but their positions are all death traps on 
the tops of prominent hills. The muzzles of the guns that 
I saw projecting were those of 64 prs: R. M. L. 

The' infantry are armed with a mauser rifle and sword 
bayonet and dressed in khaki with Baden Powell hats. 
The men come out for 2 years but many stay longer, I 
went into their barracks, which are clean and tidy and in 
a lovely position right on the sea front above the public 
gardens. The barrack rooms are large and airy and the 
arrangement is similar to our own, except that stands, like 
hat stands for a hall, are provided. The oiEfleers’ quarters, 
oJFfice’s and men’s rooms are all in’] the same block, much 
too close' together from our point of . view. 
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We saw opium made. The annual revenue from this 
alone is over £xoo,ooo. The leaf of the poppy is boiled 
with water. At the same time the juice is extracted from 
the flower. The two are then boiled together to the consis- 
tency of liquorice, the result being opium. 

The manufacture of Chinese iobacoo was the next tiling 
that we saw. The ingredients are tobaccoj leaf, cocoanut oil, 
rum, red pepper and red ink, all mixed together by foot! 

This mixture is then pressed into cakes in a ■very simple 

machine made of wood and rope; the cake is then shaved 
with a carpenter’s plane and the product is Chinese tobacco 
sold at 30 cents per lb and smoked in g. waterpipe that 

looks like a tin odo! bottle I 

Here we saw the country house of a rich Giiinese 
merchant — lovely gardens, and rockeries, an aviary, tea 
house and a lake that smelt like nothing on eartfi. On 
this the house was built; it was very nice but very English 
and at the same time extrenielj' uncomfortable looking. It 

was interesting to notice that every body, Portuguese and 
Chinese alike, used mosquito curtains. 

The finest thing in Macao is tlie ruined facade of the 
Cathedra! of San Paolo, built by the Jesuits in 1525 and 
destroyed by fire in 1830. Wliether seen from th ; foot of 
the long flight of st<'p3 leading up to it, or standing up 
against the sky in the distance, this wontlerful ruin serves 
to remind us of the greatness of the Jesuits at tlie time 
when Portugal was in the zenith of her power. 

Finally we visited a gambling den where Fantan is 
piayed and opium smoked in the intervals. There are 23 
of these houses in Macao and their annual yield to the 
Portuguese Government is £'75,000. It really does seem a 
shame that a Christian government like Portugal should 
trade on the well known vice of the Chinaiiian in the 
way it does. There is no play in Fantan, it is a sheer 
gamltlc the odds paid by the bank are 3 to 1 and the 
bank takes 10% of the winnings as well as all losings, so 
it is really impossible to win. The minimum stake is 5 
cents and the maximum $1,500. 
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The game^ of/ Fantan is delightfull}^ simple. The banker 
pushes out a heap of small coins in front of him. You bet 
how manj will be left when the whole has been counted 
out 4 at a time. A cooly earning fio to -a m ' 
will save till he has fioo and then go and blow the lot 
in an evening. It is no uncommon sight to see a man 
selling ' his watch and clothes. As long as -you ganib 
the house will feed you and give bed, drinks an 

opiimi free till are destitute ! At night is the time t 

go, then you often see the maximum staked. There is no 
better winner or loser in the world than John Chinaman. 

We got back to Hong Kong at 6 p, m. on May 8 
and w^'cnt out yachting to see the wreck of the Tai On — a 
ghastly sight where she has been abandoned on the op- 
posite side of the harbour. The view of Hong Kong look- 
ing across the water by moonlight is one not easily for 
gotten. 

We spent the night at the Hong Kong Hotel, where 
we were very comfortable — charge |8 per day. The fol- 
lowing morning we embarked for Shanghai on the Pacific 
Mail S, S. Korea (i8,ooo tons.) Hong Kong struck me a 
tremendousl}^ strong from a defensive point of view, very 
different to Colombo and Singapore. 

The total cost of our 3 days stay and trip was well 
under £*5 each. 



Eewiews of Books ^ 


The Times (London) History of the Wan 

The first three parts of the above work, which has been under 
taken by the Times, arrived in India by the last mail, and we are 
toM that weekly parts will be issued in future, At first thought 

it is somewhat difficult to understand how a “history of the war 
can be compiled at the present juncture and it is probable that 

the work must be rather a narrative of events than a history in its 
truer sense. For, especially under the present circumstances of extra- 
ordinary secrecy, it must be impossible to gauge the significance of 

events without knowing the original and modified plans of the various 
eoininanders ^ and these are not likely to be disclosed for many a day, 
How’eTer, the three parts now to hand, deal with matters prior 

to the outbreak of war and as such may be regarded as historical, 
Oliapter I gives a good and concise account of the main features 
of European politics during the past 25 years, and shows the various 
interests and incidents, which have brought about the present group- 
ing of the powers of Europe, While there is not much that will be 
new to the student of international politics, the reasons which have 
lead to the alliance of so many and varied nationalities against 
Germanic power are clearly set forth. 

Chapter II deals with the recent history, strength and ideals of 
the German Army, While some inaccuracies as to numbers and 
organisation occur, the summary of the problem which faced the 
German strategists and the probable methods they would take to solve 
it, is a good and easily understandable appreciation, and as far as one 
can judge a relatively accurate forecast of events. 

The remainder of the publication, as far as already to hand, deals 
with the English, German, French, Austrian and Russian !Navies and 
the French and Belgian Armies. These chapters are of inteiest as 
showing the recent historical development of the services described as 
weil as details of their relative strengths* The anticipations of prob- 
able French strategy are hardly as happy as those given in the case 
of German action, but ibis is possibly because the French had a harder 
situation to appreciate and their best course of action was consequently 
more difficult to devine. 



The work is written rnther in the “poptihir” win fn, 

at present pnbliBhed, contains little which the ordijiuiy f^cbiu-r ucf not 
know as to the causes of the wai and the Mrri)i.'i!i of iln* e^jinhasanis. 
It presents a clear and particularly concise suniniar) hnwt'ier, and oue 
can hardly judge of its Alilitary value until further vohin.c.-. ilwiling 
with the actual events appear. That these lutti-r riuiii.es, week 

by week, can give anything beyond a narrative, btHcd frr.tn the liceouiiis 
of one side only, is hard to conceive. 

The work is il!ustr.atcd by nmiiy exeeliciu j-crtr.iits of the prfni.iti- 
eiifc men of all nations engaged tsgrther with niap^ ami iloi.-tiaiions 
of places of interest in the theatre of war. 


Technique of Modern Tact ks~~hy Mnprs P. S. flnul and 
M. S. McDonough of the Corps of Engiih\.rs, I .S. Armv. 
(George Bania, Publishing Company Menashn, W'isa.hsin). price 
$2.65. 

Tlie purpose of this Iwdc is given on [•.ai'PS 7 !Uri .if ili,. in. 
truductkms fioin which tlie foliuwing may be ijnot.ii, “S'cnrly everv- 
tlinig ciiiilaiued in this v. luiitc can be found d in cfiii! tnai- 

tises, but time is of value to tlic niilitary sttiileiit, and this wi.ik gives 
m a sincjc vohiino aviihoritatively the data titat n.iiH otlnrwi-e be 
searcbed for thnuigli a sniail liiirary 

The book is therefore adiiiittedly a “cram” book of tiic nsm.l 
type. Its value as to authoritative data would have li-iii incrctne.l 
if more references had been given. There are very few throughout 

the book. 

The following quotation is ako taken fr.aii the Iiitnjductioii. 

“For the officer charged with the conduct of gairkun Kchouk, 
militia instruction, field nianwuvrea, war gantee, the preparation of lee- 
tures and probleuw, etc., it is believed that this volunm will foun a 

valuable ready reference. And of equal importance will it be to the 
officeis of the army or militia, compelled, fur any rc.ason, to study 

alone, io such, the book is a silent insfructnr, a gttide, a critic. 
To officers preparing for promotion e.vaminations, and to thot.e at the 
Service Schools or preparation therefore, it has speck! application;’ 

This quotation again accentuates the limitations of the bot.k. It 
only caters for students who must cram. There are possibly many of 
tins class of student in the U. S. Army, and for them the book is 

exactly what it pretends to be. For British officers who really have 
no time to do more than cram, the way recommended for u.sing this 
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bo'sk is as follows, Tiie Etiident sliotild b 3 ark against each statement, 
or piwe of advice, the corresponding para of F; S. R, Part I, Caval- 
ry, Tnrantry, or Field Artillery Training, where the same idea is set 
out. He should then compare the two, and note the difference litdwoen 
American and British ideas. , This will-, help him to remember ..the British 
regrilations on each point, 

A very comprehenBive Bibliography is given on pages S3 and 34. 

It is calk'd a short list, but contains the names of 43 wtdl known 

standard works, including Clansewitz. and the U. S. Army Regulations. 

It m ly he irUed that the Field Service Regulations of the British 
Ihmpir^' are not indiniei. The writers profess to have consulted nil 

tmce wo-'k.:, Tlioir indiistry can be admire'.;!, also their ingenuity in 
c-nnpr,»''.'dng the lid. into a volume of. ffoO pages. 

A:'t5U* the iutrod?i-idon, which deals with the necessity for military 
of tlic muioa in the usual terms, but. is nicely put, follow 

uo:;.4 on the organizuion of the TJ. S. Army, and taljlcs of 

real .-r.nc.-'s aril ea:np dlinensions, ending with a table of “heailin^ts’" 
f n‘ appiv d..oisjnB, IMie latter is too long, but may be useful for a 
hr* djHim', 

Ch:r.*cr I ue.ds wdlh the preparation and solution of tactical 

pr )b]iun . Thf" writers shew a preference for map problems over problems 
on t ’:0 gr‘>u;rh It is not easy to follow their i-Jea in this. The 

tenkmey of this chapter is very aeatlemlc, as are other parts of the 

book* 

In Chapter 11, on field orders, “crisp, epigrammatic verbiage’^ is 
reeonini u! h'd. Whetlior this is sound for an army consisting chiefly 
(if militia, it is not for us to say. But even British oflleers sliould 

bevaro of not suiting their orders to their troops. The ‘oShort order” 

is not always snitahle, as was found in 1899-1902. 

A dirup la plane occurs in Chapter III, where patrolling is 
di’^cuB^cd. The informution is put rather better in Cavalry Training, 
180 — 188 . 

In Caanbu’s lA" and Y, Advance, Plank and Rear Guards are dealt 
with. The subject matter is good, but there is a tiresome mixture of 

principles and rneticnioiis detail. 

Cnrsr.ters YI and YII, on Marches, Camps and Convoys contain 
noihiu.^ new, except perhaps some useful practical points about attacking 
canvuvs, on pages 95 and 9G. 

T'ne chapter on Artillery Tactics, (Chapter VII), is useful to 
officers of other arms, as the principles are clearly stated. But officers 
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must,, be Gamlal to eompare the detail with oiir own Fkkl Arliilery 
Tminiog. 

Chapter IX» on Cafalrj.' Taciics, is in geiwml aceorckiwe with 
accepted principles. It. contains nincli the saiiii? nuifter as is mvmi in 
Cavalry Training Chapters 'X to Xlf* The deitrefarnni of nigiit work 
Is nouceahle. 

Chapter X, on Ontposts, is wriiten ehieily a view fo lidping 
the solnticni of paper schemes. '■ 

Chapter XI— Combat. The part of this chapler which clciik with 
the attack is rather confusing, this is prohahlj hecaiisf! it deals with 
academic sohuions of airi .si is di!li*oli tfi mtl nloiigsile 

F. S^, .R. L Ohapier VIL . One sentemv, prsiilod in italics, is 

particularly hard to iiiiderstarid, . ^‘Tbe !i:est fur the aimek- 

ing infantry is .the prliiniry .c^nisiderii^ in iicteimuiiiiisr which think to 
attack/' This is followed by tlie statement iliar if in ihiabt as io 
the best flank of the enemy, tactically, the strategical flank flionki he 
considered. The writers try to moke the same rn!e.H for hirg** as for 
small forces. But the- great mistabj is in trving na lay down any 
rules at .all Our .own . P,. B. R I, Chapter If, is mndi lietter 
than tills expo.sitiom Some useful notes on e.x.pt?ii(iitiirB of ii:i.,iiii!,ii,iii;iori 
are given on page 200. ■ 

In discussing the tactics of the defenee, tlie writerK take quite a 
different view, to our Eegiilations, particularly as to the employ ineni of 
the General Reserve. Xo. distineiion appears to be made between 

local cou.nter .attac,ks. and the 'decisive eoiifiier attack. 

The specimen orders given in this chapter sltould iiol be copied 
by British , students. 

The parts of our Training .Manuals corresponding with Chapter 
XII (l.he organisation of a defensive position) will eajsily he reeognixed 
by officers who have worked for promotion ex'iminaiioiis. It will he 
noted that the authority chiefly quoted is an Eimlisli officer. The 
Field Fortification problems worked out as specimens are useful 

In Chapter XIII, Combat is reverted to under several minor heads. 
„„The , attack and defence of -a river line is given some promiiienee. 
Xight operations are dismissed somewhat curtly. Tins again is due to 
the academic character of the book. 

Chapter XIV deals in detail with a heading into which our 
^Regulations do not enter fully^ — mz^ position in Eeadiness'l From 

the text, it does not correspond to positions of readiness for cavalry 
or artillery in battle, but it outlines a procedure for the commander 
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of a mixed force who does not qnite know what to do. There seems 

BO necessity ior tbis' chapter. 

Chapter XT, Sanitarj Tactics, deals with the eracaation of the 
wotmded. It is concise and explains the gist of the matter diagram* 

maticallj. .■ 

Chapter X?I is the most practical chapter in the book. It is 
fery elementary, and concludes with a catechism such as students at 
Hythe will easily recognize. ' 

Chapter XTIT, Notes on Bmsion Tactics and Supply, is more of 
a summary of preceding chapters, with the Supply portion added. It 
coiikins some useful graphics and diagrams.', . ■ ■ 

On the whole, this book is not of much use to officers of the 
British forces. These ha?e all the principles given them in theiV 
Regulations and Training Manuals, For “cram’" purposes they should 
use “craia ’ books which agree ^with the Regulations of the Empire more 
closely. There are many of such books to be had. The chief use of 
the book Is In giving a standard of comparison, and in refreshing a 
memory as to the standard works from which the ideas are drawn. 

The American spelling is somewhat irritating; so is the constant 
mixture of the second and third person throughout the book. The 
maps and plans are clear, and the book is very well got up for the 
price. The chief map referred to, however, must be obtained separatelya 


Training in Night Movements^ by First Lieut. C. Burnett ^tk 
Cavalry^ American Army. Published by the United States 
Camlry.. Association. 

Tim book is the translation by an American officer of a most 
careful and painstaking study by a Japanese officer of night work, 
the iudaence of darkness on troops and the methods to be used in 
training troops for work at night. 

Each section of the book is divided into two parts; one discusses 
the influence of night on the task under consideration ; the second 
the methods of training to used to minimise or eliminate the difficul- 
ties caused by darkness. 

The book commences with the training of the individual soldier,. 
and discusses several subjects to which little attention is generally paid 
in our army, such as rapidly putting on clothes and accoutrements at 
night, methods of making a light and cloaking it to prevent it being 






